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Hcgd and the Hermetic Tradition 

GLENN ALEXANDER MAGEE 

Glenn Alexander Magee's controversial hook 
argues that Hegel was decisively influenced by the 
Hermetic tradition, a body of thought with roots 
in Greco-Roman Egypt* In the Middle Ages and 
modem period, the Hermetic tradition became 
entwined with such mystical strands of thought 
as alchemy, Kabbalism, Milknariamsm, 
Rosierurianism, and theosophy Recent scholarship 
has drawn connections between the Hermetic 
“counter-tradition” and many modem thinkers, 
including Leibniz and Newton. 

Magee contends that Hegel accepted the central 
Hermetic teaching that God is complete only when 
he becomes known by the Hermetic adept. Magee 
traces the influence on Hegei of such Hermetic 
thinkers as Baader, Bohme, Bruno, and Paracelsus, 
and shows that Hegei shared their entire range of 
interests, including a fascination with occult and 

paranormal phenomena. 

HtgeL mnd the Hermetic Tradition covers Hegel's 
complete philosophical corpus, showing that his 
engagement with Hcrmttidsm lasted throughout 
his career and intensified during his final years in 
Berlin. Viewing Hegel as a Hermetic thinker has 
implications for a more complete understanding of 
the modem philosophical tradition and German 
idealism in particular. 
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Introduction 


God is God only so far as he knows himself: his self-knowledge is, 
further, a s d f-c o nsciousne s s in man and mans knowledge of God, 
which proceeds to mans self-knowledge in God, 

— Hegel, Encyclopedia of ibe PfciVojopJjira! Sciences 

l, Hegel as Hermetic Thinker 

Hegel is not a philosopher. He is no lover or seeker of wisdom—he 
believes he has found ii* Hegel writes in the preface ro the Phenomenology 
of Spirit, “To help bring philosophy closer to the form of Science, to the 
goal where it can lay aside the title of r tove of knowing 7 and be actual 
knowledge—'that I# what I have set before me' (Miller, y, PG, j). By the 
end of the Phenomenology, Hegel claims to have arrived at Absolute 
Knowledge, which he identifies with wisdom, 

Hcgtls claim to have attained wisdom is completely contrary to the 
original Greek conception of philosophy as the love of wisdom, that is, 
the ongoing pursuit rather than the final possession of wisdom. His 
claim is, however, folly consistent with the ambitions of the Hermetic 
tradition, a current of thought that derives its name from the so-called 
Hermrtica (or Corpus Heriweficum), a collection of Greek and Latin trea¬ 
tises and dialogues written in the first or second centuries a.d. and prob¬ 
ably containing ideas chat are fat older. The legendary author of these 
works is Hermes Trismegistus ("Thrice-Greatest Hermes"). “Hermeti- 
cbm" denotes a broad tradition of thought that grew out of the'“writings 
of Hermes" and was expanded and developed through the infusion of 
various other traditions. Thus, alchemy, Kabbalism, LuIIism. and the 
mysticism of Eckhart and Cusa—to name just a few examples—became 
intertwined with the Hermetic doctrines. (Indeed, Hermeticism is used 
by some authors simply to mean alchemy.) 1 Hermetieiam is also some' 
times called theosophy, or esotericism; less precisely it is often charac¬ 
terized as mysticism, or occultism. 

It is the thesis of this book that Hegel is a Hermetic thinker. I shall 
show that there are striking correspondences between Hegelian philus 
Ophy and Hermetic theosophy, and that these correspondences are not 
accidental. Hegel was actively interested in Hermeticism, he was in flu- 


i. Antoine Faivre, Acccn Co Wfjlern Eiottruum, vul. i (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1954), jSr 
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a Introduction 

enced by its exponents from boyhood on, and he allied himself with 
Hermetic movements and thinkers throughout his life. I do not argue 
merely that we idn understand Hege] as a Hermetic thinker, just as we 
can understand him as a German or a Swabian or an idealise thinker. 
Instead* I argue that we must understand Hegel as a Hermetic thinker, if 
we ate to truly understand him at all, 

Hegel's life and works offer ample evidence for this thesis. 

There are references throughout Hegel's published and unpublished 
writings to many of the leading figures and movements of the Hermetic 
tradition. These references are in large measure approving. This is par- 
ricularly the case with Hegel's treatment of EcJkhart* Bruno* Paracelsus, 
and Boh me- Boh me is the most striking case. Hegel accords him consid¬ 
erable space in his Lectures on the History of Philosophy—more space, in 
fact* than he devotes to many significant mainstream thinkers in the 
philosophic tradition. 

There are* furthermore, numerous Hermetic elements in Hegel's 
writings. These include* in broad strokes, a Masonic subtext of‘'initia¬ 
tion mysticism" in the Phenomenology of Spirit; a Boh mean subtext to the 
Phenomenology's famous preface; a KabbaListic-Bdhmean-Lulhan influ¬ 
ence on the Logic ; alchemical- Paracelsian elements in the Philoiopby of 
Nature; an influence of Kabbalisdc and joachimite millennialism on 
Hegel's doctrine of Objective Spirit and theory of world history; 
alchemical and Rosier ud£n images in the PJbikstJpby of Right; an influence 
of die Hermetic tradition of pansophia on the system as a whole; an 
endorsement of the Hermetic belief in pbikwpbw perennis; and the use of 
perennial Hermetic symbolic forms (such as the triangle, the circle, and 
the square) as structural, architectonic devices. 

Hegel's library included Hermetic writings by Agrippa* Bohme* 
Bruno, and Paracelsus, He read widely on Mesmerism, psychic phenom¬ 
ena* dowsing, precognition, and sorcery. He publicly associated himself 
with known occultists, like Franz von Baader. He structured his philos¬ 
ophy in a manner identical to the Hermetic use oPborrespondences " He 
relied on histories of thought that discussed Hermes Trismegisros* Pico 
della Mirandola, Robert Fludd* and Knorr von Rosenroth alongside 
Plato, Galileo* Desoarres* and Newton, He stated in his lectures more 
than once that the term "speculative'' means the same thing as "mystical. 1 ' 
He believed in an "Earth Spirit" and corresponded with colleagues about 
the nature of magic. He aligned himself, informally, with " Hermetic" 
societies such as the Freemasons and the Rosicrucians, Even Hegel's 
doodles were Hermetic, as we shall see in chapter 3 when I discuss the 
mysterious “triangle diagram," 

There are four major periods in Hegel's life during which he seems to 
have been strongly under the influence of Hermeticigm, or to have 
actively pursued an interest in it. First, there is his boyhood in Stuttgart* 
from 1770 to 178B, As I shall discuss in detail in chapter s, during this 
period Wurttembcrg was a major center of Hermetic interest* with 
much of the Pietist movement influenced by Bohmeanism and Rosiertt- 
cianism (Wurttemberg was the spiritual center of the Ro&krucian 
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movement). The leading exponents of Pietism, J, A, Benge! and, in par- 
ticuUi, F. C. Octingcr were srrongly influenced by German mysticism, 
Boh mean theosophy, and Kabbalism, 

Most Hegel scholars have nor thought it necessary to consider the 
intellectual milieu of his boyhood* Hegel is almost universally under' 
stood, simply within the context of the German philosophical tradi¬ 
tion—as responding to Kant, Fichte, and Schelling* Needless to say, the 
influence of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling was important, but it was not 
the only influence on HegeL Part of the reason other sources of influ- 
ence are missed: or ignored is that few scholars are familiar with the 
complexities of religious life in eighteenth-century Germany* Those 
who are familiar ate almost always from disciplines other than philoso¬ 
phy, and almost always German* (The study of German Pietism it 
almost exclusively the province of Germ an speaking scholars.) The reli¬ 
gious and intellectual life of Wurttemberg is, however, the obvious place 
to begin to understand Hegel's own intellectual origins, characteristic 
ideas, and aims. 

Hegel hays to be understood in terms of the theosophical Pietist tradi¬ 
tion of Wurttemberg—he cannot be seen simply as 3 critic of Kant. 
Indeed Hegel as I will argue, was oJWy* a critic of Kant and never a 
wholehearted admirer precisely because he was “imprinted" early on by 
the tradition of pansophia, which was very much alive in Wurttemberg, 
and by Oetingers ideal of the truth as the Whole (see chapter a). He 
could not accept Kants scepticism, not could Schelling, and for identical 
reasons. Yet they both recognized the power of Kant's thought and 
labored hard to move from his premises to their own conclusions, to cir¬ 
cumvent his scepticism at all costs, in the name of the speculative ideal 
of their youth. 

From 1793 to 1 Bo 1 Hegel worked as a private tutor, first at Berne, then 
at Frankfurt. As I shall discuss in chapter 3, Hegel's biographer Karl 
Rosenkranz referred to this period as a "theosophical phase" in Hegel's 
development. During this time, Hegel appears to have become conver¬ 
sant with the works of Bdhrne, as well as Eckhart and Johannes Tattler, 
Also during this period Hegel became involved in Masonic circles. 

In Jena (1801-7), Hegel's interest in theosophy continued* He lectured 
at length, and approvingly, on Bdhrne and Bruno* He composed several 
pieces, which have only come down to us in fragmentary form, employ¬ 
ing Hermetic language and symbolism (see chapters 3 and 4)* His lec¬ 
tures On the Philosophy of Nature during this rime reflect an ongoing 
interest in alchemy* It is likely that Schelling, who had come to Jena 
sometime earlier; introduced Hegel to his circle of friends, which 
included a number of Romantics who were heavily interested in Her- 
metirism. Schelling himself was an avid reader of Bdhrne and Oetinger, 
and likely encouraged Hegel's interest, 

The final*Hermetic" period of Hegel's life is his time in Berlin, from 
1S1S until his death on November 14,1831. This is contrary to what one 
might expect* It mighr be assumed that Hegel's "HermeticisnrT was 
merely an aberration of youth, which the "arch rationalist*' moved away 
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from as he matured. Surprisingly, precisely the reverse seems to be the 
case. In Berlin, Hegel developed a friendship with Frans von B aider, the 
premiere occultist and mystic of the day. Together they studied Meisrer 
Eckhart, The preface to Hegel's 1827 edition of the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences in Outline makes prominent mention of Bohme and 
Baader. His revised 1832 edition of the Science of Logic corrects a passage 
so as to include a reference to Bohme. His preface to the 1821 Philosophy 
of Right includes alchemical and Rosi crucian imagery. His 1831 Lectures on 
the FbiWpby of Religion show the influence of the mystic Joachim of 
Fiore, as well as certain structural correspondences to the thought of 
Bohme, In sum, all the evidence indicates that in the last period of his 
life* Hegel's interest in the mystical and Hermetic traditions inf ensued, 
and that he became more bold about publicly aligning himself with Her' 
metic thinkers and movements. 

The divisions of Hegel's philosophy follow a pattern that is typical of 
many forms of mystical and Hermetic philosophy* The Fbetfcniertvfcigy 
represents an initial stage of''purification, 1 ' of raising the mind above the 
level of the sensory and the mundane, a preparation for the reception of 
wisdom. The Logic is equivalent to the Hermetic ‘‘ascent"' to the level of 
pure form, of the eternal, of "Universal Mind" (Absolute Idea)* The Pbi- 
losophy of Nature describes an "emanation" or "o the ring" of Universal 
Mind in the form of the spatio-temporal world. Its categories accom¬ 
plish a transfiguration of the natural; we come to see the world as a 
reflection of Universal Mind. The Philosophy of Spirit accomplishes a 
'return" of created nature to the Divine by means of man, who can rise 
above the merely natural and “actualize" God in the world through con¬ 
crete forms of life (e.g., the state and religion) and through speculative 
philosophy. 

2* Scholarship on Hegel and the Hermetic Tradition 
It is important to note that these claims would not have been particu¬ 
larly controversial in the decades after Hegel’s death* In the 1840s, 
Sdielling publicly accused Hegel of having simply borrowed much of his 
philosophy from Jakob Bohme, One of Hegel's disciples, Friedrich 
Theodor Visoher once asked/Have you forgotten that the new philoso¬ 
phy came forth from the school of the old mystics, especially from Jacob 
Bohme Another Hegelian, Hans Marrensen* author of one of the first 
scholarly studies of Meister Eckhart, remarked that "German mysticism 
is the first form in which German philosophy revealed itself in the his¬ 
tory of thought" ("philosophy" for Hegelians generally means Hegel's 
philosophy), 9 Wilhelm Dilthey noted the same continuity between Ger¬ 
man mysticism and speculative philosophy.* 

Perhaps rhe most famous nineteenth-century study of Hermetic 

1- See Ernst Bens, The MjfffifaJ Squire# if Cernuin RcmUjfic Philosophy, trails* 
Blair R. Reynolds and Eunice M, Paul (Allison Park, Pa*: Pickwick Publica¬ 
tions, J£Bj), 2, 

3, Ibid., 1. 

4. Ibid., x 
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aspects in Hegel was Ferdinand Christian Bauer's Dir cJjrisrfccbt Gnosis 
(1835)^ Bauer's was one of the first works to attempt to define Gnosti¬ 
cism and to distinguish between its different forms* The term Grtoitit is 
used very loosely even in our own time, and very often what would more 
properly be termed "Hermetic” is labeled "Gnostic” instead, (I will dis- 
cuss the differences between the two in the nest section*) After a lengthy 
discussion of Gnosticism in antiquity, Bauer argues that Jakob Bdhme 
was a modern Gnostic, and that Schelling and Hegel can be seen as 
Boh rues intellectual heirs, and thus as Gnostics themselves. Die cfirutliche 
Gnosts is about the closest thing to a book on Hegd and the Hermetic 
tradition that has yet been published, though, as I have said, Bauer's 
focus is on gnosticism, not Hermeticism.* In 1853, Ludwig Noack pub" 
fished a two-volume work. Die Cfrrijdifbe Myrtik natb ihrem geschkhdichtn 
Entwkklungsgange im Mittetaher und in der neueren Ztii durgesfel/f, in which 
he dealt with the Idealists as modem representatives of mysticism. 

Later discussions of Hegel's connection to Hermeticism are often 
coupled with similar discussions qf Schilling- This U the case with 
Ernst Benzs Mysrirai Sources of German Romantic Philosophy, a brief but 
indispensable text by the leading scholar in this highly specialized field* 
In 1938, a German scholar named Robert Schneider published StkeUmgs 
uni Hegeh sthwabische Geistesohntn in Wurzburg* Most of the copies of 
Schneiders book were destroyed during the allied firebombing of 
Wurzburg on March 16, 1945- Schneider was destroyed along with 
them. His book is a valuable study of the theosophical Pietism prevalent 
in Wtirttemberg during Hegel and Schellings youth. 

Other works by German scholars dealing with the relationship of 
mysticism or Hermeticism to German Idealism and Hegel include Josef 
Bach's Mf titer Eckhart der Vater der Deutsehen Spefeabfwn. Ein Beitrag zu 
finer Gesehichte der druficbcn Theologie und Philosophic der mittleren Zeit 
(1864); Gottfried Fischers GfJrbichre der Enfdeckang der deutschen Myj- 
hker, Hcfelbart, Tauler u* Seuse im 19. Juhrkutiderf (1931); Emanuel Hirschs 
Dae idealif^'scbe Rbifoopbie und das Christenlvm [1916); Fritz Leese’s 
Philosophic und Theologie im Spatidealtimus, Forschungen zur Auseinanderset- 
zungvon Cbrinemvm md idealististktr Philosophic im i^Jahrhundert {1919), 
and Von Jakob BcSfime zu Schelling* Zur Mctaphysik des Gottesprohlems 
(1927); Wilhelm LQtgerts Die Religion dej Deutschen Lfcaliimus und ihr 
Ende (1923), and Heinrich Maiers Die Anjange der Philosophic des 
deu^dwn Ideal tsmus (1930), There has also been a fair amount of Dutch 
literature on the topic, including G.J, P. J. Holland's Schelling Hrgel, Feck* 
ner en de nieuwert thcosophie (1910)1 J* d'Aulnls de Bourrouill's Met mjsticke 

5* The bibliography contains full information on all rhe works mentioned in 
this introduction* Generally I have mentioned only books here. Both books 
and arcades are listed in the bibliography, 

G, M*'M, Cottier refers to Hegel's philosophy asT?w Gnosc chtistofagique* 
in his L'Atitf iime Dujeune JWbtji: Ses Origines Hcgclt e n m a (Parts: Vrin, 1964), 
20-30. Eric Vocgdin has aha argued, critically, for Hegel as a "gnostic 
thinker," for instance in Science NMo. and Gawticion (Washington, D,C.: 
Regnery Gateway, 19681,40-44, 67 ’&o* 
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kamktifr van Hegel's bgicai and H. W. Mook's 

opstellen (1913)* 

In French, Jacques d'Hondt's Hegel Secret (196B) is an extremely 
important study of Hegel's relationship to Hermetic secret societies 
such as the Masons, Illuminati, and Rosi crucians. 

There is also an important body of English-language literature on 
Hegel and mysticism, beginning with George Plimpton Adams s The 
MyjfiVd! Element in Hegeljs Early Tbwbgfcd Writings (1910), Frederick 
Gopleston authored a useful article, "Hegel and the Rationalisation of 
Mysticism" in 1971* Perhaps the most widely read English-speaking 
interpreter of Hegel, J. N. Findlay was himself a theosophist, and his 
interpretation of Hegel is attuned to its mystic-Hermetic aspects- In 
Findlay's Hegel: A Re-Exa mination (1958), he suggests cantalizingly that 
Hegel was a "nineteenth-century representative of some philosophic Ger- 
manica perennisT 7 H. S- Harris's two-volume intellectual biography of 
Hegel, Hegel s Deueiepmenf (1971/1983), contains asides regarding Hegel's 
relationship to Eckhart, Bohme, Baader, and alchemy. Recently, Cyril 
O'Regan has published a massive and groundbreaking study of the mys¬ 
tical toots of Hegel's philosophy of religion. The Heterodox Hegel {1994). 

Thus far, however, the most influential English-language account of 
Hegel's Hermeticism is Eric Voegelin's. In his essay/Response to Profes¬ 
sor Altiser 5 *A New History and a New but Ancient God,' ” Voegelin 
admits that "For a longtime I studiously avoided any serious criticism of 
Hegel in my published work, because I simply could not understand 
him." The turning point came with Voegelmt study of gnosticism, and 
the discovery that,"by his contemporaries Hegel was considered a gnos¬ 
tic thinker," Voegelin goes on to claim that Hegel's thought "belongs to 
the continuous history of modem Hermeticism since the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury.”' Voegelin's principal statement on Hegel's Hermeticism is a sav¬ 
agely polemical essay, "On Hegel; A Study in Sorceryf referring to the 
Pbenortieiiiologjf of Spirit as a "grimoire" which "must be recognized as a 
work of magic—indeed, it is one of the great magic performances/* 

Voegelin's claims are unique in that he does not simply claim that 
Hegel was influenced by the Hermetic tradition. He claims that Hegel 
was purf of the Hermeric tradition and cannot be adequately understood 
apart from it. Unfortunately however, Voegelin never adequately devel¬ 
oped his thesis- He never spelled out, in detail, how Hegel is a Hermetic 
thinker. Voegelin has, however, encouraged other scholars to develop his 
thesis more systematically (and more soberly)- David Walsh, for instance, 

7. J- N. Findlay Megeh A Rf Ejmmindlion (Nt* York; Oxford University Press. 
1958)* 49- 

8. Eric Voegelin, "Response to Professor AltizerVA New History and a New 
but Ancient God' * in Tb( CoUetted Works if Eric Vos^rJtH- vol 12, PuMifeed 
Rsisys. 19 es- 19 flj, edL Ellis San do s (Baton Rouge: Louisiana Stare University 
Press, 1990), 197- 

9 . Erie Voegdin,'“On Hegel: A Study in Sorcery/ FuHiibed Ewdyj, 19^-19%, 
in; dr, Voegelin's Seif nee, Pditict , and Gncfticum, 68 -fig, and his Order and His¬ 
tory, vqI. S, In Seetreb of Order (Baton Rouge: Louisiana Srare University Press , 
I9S?), 54-7G- 
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1 m written an important doctoral dissertation entitled The Esoteric Ori- 
gim of Modern Ideological Thought: Bcebme and Hegel (1578) , in which he 
makes strong claims about HegeFs indebtedness ro Bohme, 1 ® Gerald 
Hanmtty has also published an extensive two'part essay, entitled'Hegel 
and the Gnostic Tradition" (19 S 4-87}* 

Yet lor all this scholarly activity, there has never been a systematic, 
book-length study of Hegel as Hermetic thinker that takes into account 
nor only his intellectual development but also the entirety of his mature 
system until the present book. 11 

I consider this work not only a continuation of the tradition of schol¬ 
arship I have skerched out above bur also as a contribution to an 
ongoing project in the history of ideas pioneered by such writers as 
Voegehn, Frances Yates, Antoine Faivre, Richard. Popkin, Allan Debus, 
Betty Jo Teeter Dobbs, Paul Oskar Kristeller, D, P Walker, Stephen 
Me Knight, and Alison Coudert (see bibliography). These scholars argue 
that Hermeticism has influenced such tnainsrream rationalist thinkers 
as Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, and Newton and has played a 
hitherto unappreciated role in the formation of the central ideas and 
ambitions of modem philosophy and science, particularly the modem 
project of rhe progressive scientific investigation and technological 
mastery of nature. 11 

It is surely one of the great ironies of history that the Hermetic ideal 
of man as magus, achieving total knowledge and wielding Godlike pow¬ 
ers to bring the world ro perfection, was the prototype of the modern 
scientist. Yet, as Gerald Hanratty writes, “the widespread recourse to 

10, See David Walsh, The Esoteric Origin* of Modem Ide otogrtuf Tlwwgfjfr Roehme 
and Herd {PtuP. Dissertation, University of Virginia, 1978}- See aha TV Mju- 
irarn pjF Innerworldty Fulfittmcnu A Srudjr of Jacob Bohme (Gainesville; University 
Presses of Florida, 1983), "The Historical Dialectic of Spirit: Jacob Bohme's 
Influence on Hegel," in History and System; Regeis Philosophy cj History, ed, 
Robert L. Perkins (Albany Scare University of New York Press, 1984), 28, 
and "A Mythology of Reason: The Persistence of Pseudo-Science in the Mod¬ 
em World," in Science, IVudo-Sciewe, and Utopwflhffii in Early Modern TVtwhr, 
ed, Stephen A, Me Knight (Columbia; University of Missouri Press, 1992), 
u. In addition to Hegel's published writings, die primary sources 1 have relied 
on include letters, manuscripts, lecture notes, student notes, and reports by 
contemporaries of remarks made by Hegel- Remarks culled from srudenr 
notes have been published as the Zasitzt ro the Ericyrlopedni of the Philosophical 
Sciences, and the published editions of I Icgel's lectures on the history of phi¬ 
losophy, art, religion, and world history are also largely made up of srudenr 
notes. 

u- In addition to Bacons use of Rosicrudan images, Descartes's search for rhe 
Rosicrudans, Spinoza's debts to Kabbalism, Leibniz's fascination with RosT 
crueianism. Kabbalah, and alchemy, and Newton's fascination with millennia 
alism and alchemy, there is also evidence that Kant was interested in the 
visions of Emanuel Swedenborg; Scheming was interested in Bohme., Sweden¬ 
borg, and Mesmer.: Schopenhauer was interested in Bohme, Swedenborg, and 
Lavaten William James was interested in Swedenborg, Fechrter, spiritualism 
and ESP* C S. Peirce was interested in Swedenborg and Bdhme: C. D- Broad 
was interested in ESP; and, today, Michael Dumuierr is interested In tarot 
cards (Michael Dinumett, The Viirunti-S/erra Tarot Cords [New York: G, 
Brazilier, 1986}), 
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magical and alchemical techniques inspired a new confidence in man's 
operational powers. In contrast with the passive and contemplative atti¬ 
tudes which generally prevail during earlier centuries. Renaissance 
alchemists and Magi asserted their dominion over all levels of being ” 11 
Hermeticism replaces the love of wisdom with the lust for power* As we 
shall see, Hegel's system is the ultimate expression of this pursuit of 
mastery. 


|* What is Hermetirism i 

Whether or not Hegel can be understood as "Hermetic” depends on how 
Hermctidsm is defined, In truth, Hermetici&m is difficult to define rigor¬ 
ously, Its adherents all tend to share certain interests—-often classed as 
"occult" or "esoteric"—-which are held together merely by family resem¬ 
blances. In part, my argument for Hegel’s Hermeticism depends on 
demonstrating that Hegd s interests coincide with the curious mixture of 
interests typical of Hermeticists, These include alchemy, Kabbalism, 
Mesmerism, extrasensory perception, spiritualism, dowsing, eschatology 
prisca thevlogk, phiksophia pennnis, Lullism, Paracelcism, Joachim ism, 
Rosicmdanism, Masonry, Eckhartean mysticism, “correspondences" 
secret systems of symbolism, vitalism, and “cosmic sympathies .' 61 

There is, however, one essential feature that I shall take as definitive 
of Hermeticism, Ernest Lee Tuveson, in his The Avatars of Thrice Greatest 
Hermes: An Approach to Romanticism suggests that Hermeticism consti¬ 
tutes a middle position between pantheism and the Judaeo-Chrlstian 
conception of God* According to traditional Judaeo-Chriscian thought, 
God utterly transcends and is infinitely distant from creation. Further¬ 
more, God is entirely self-sufficient and therefore did not have to create 
the world* and would have lost nothing if He had not created it. Thus 
the act of creation is essentially gratuitous and unmotivated. God cre¬ 
ates Out of sheer abundance, not out of need. This doctrine has proved 
dissatisfying and even disturbing to many, for it makes creation seem 

fj. Gerald Hlnritty,"Hegel and the Gnostic Tradition: II" Philosophical $tudi^ 
(Ireland} ji (tgiSe-fi?): 301-15, 30S. Walsh writes that" The empirical investi¬ 
gation of nature received its impetus from the conviction of Neoplatonic 
HernietiriLstn that reality is a hierarchy of occult or bidden sympathies unk¬ 
ing the whole and ultimately emanating from the divine One" (Walsh, "A 
Mythology of Reason/146]- 

14. Antoine Faivre writes that "Hermeticism" has come to be used “to desig¬ 
nate the general attitude of mind underlying a variety of traditions and/or 
Currents beside alchemy, such as Hentietkm .[the religion of the Corpus Her* 
flwfkum), Astrology, Kabbalah, Christian Theosophy, and Attifa or 

magi* (in the sense these two words acquired in the Renaissance, that is, of a 
magical vision of nature understood as a living being replete with signs and 
correspondences, which could be deciphered and interpreted) / See Faivre, 
"Renaissance Hermeticism and Western Esotericism" in Gnosis and Hentieti- 
ckm, ed* Roelof van den Broek and Wcnitcr J. Hanegraaf (Albany : State Uni¬ 
versity oil New York Press, 199&), no, Faivre distinguishes between "Hermeti¬ 
cism" and "Hermetism/ the latter term designating rhe Corpus Hermtkum and 
its intellectual milieu. 
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arbitrary and absurd, Pantheism, by contrast, so thoroughly invokes the 
divine in the world that everything becomes God, even mud,, hair, and 
dirt—which drains the divine of its exalredne&s and sublimity. Thus, 
pantheism is equally dissatisfying. 

Hcrmcticism is a middle position because it affirms both God's tran¬ 
scendence of the world and his involvement in & God is metaphysically 
distinct from the world, yet God needs the world to complete Himself. 
Thus the act of creation is not arbitrary or gratuitous, but necessary and 
rational. Consider these lines from the "Discourse of Hermes to Tati The 
mixing bowl or the monad'" (Corpui Hermcticum 4): "If you force me to say 
something still more daring, it is [God's] essence to be pregnant with aM 
things and to make them. As it is impossible tor anything to be produced 
without a maker, so also is it impossible tor this maker [not] to exist 
always unless be is always making everything. ... He is himself the things 
chat are and those that are Consider also Corpus Hcrmttkum 101 

"God's activity is will, and his essence is ro will all things to be." 16 Finally, 
consider Corpus Hermefiriim 14:“For the two are all there is, what comes to 
be and what makes it, and it is impossible to separate the one from the 
other. No maker can exist without something that comes to be.' 17 Thus, 
according to Hermetidsm, Gad requires creation in order to be God. 13 This 
Hermetic account of creation is central to Hegel’s thought as well. 

But there is more. Hermeticists not only hold that God requires cre¬ 
ation, they make a specific creature, man, play a crucial role in God's self- 
actualization. Hermeticism holds that man can know God, and that 
man's knowledge of God is necessary for God's own completion. Con¬ 
sider the words of Corpus Hermetitum ioi"For God does nor ignore man¬ 
kind? on the contrary, he recognizes him fully and wishes to be recog¬ 
nized. For mankind this is the only deliverance, the knowledge of God. 
If is ascent to Olympus."" Corpus Hermeticum it asks,"Who is more visi¬ 
ble than God i This is why he made all things; so that through them all 
you might look on him."* As Garth Fowden notes, what God gain* from 
creation is recognition; "Mans contemplation of God is in some sense a 
two-way process. Not only does Man wish to know God, but God too 
desires to be known by the most glorious of His creations, Man." 11 In 
short, it is mans end to achieve knowledge of God (or'’the wisdom of 

15. HetMttka, Irani. Brian CojXrthaver [Cambridge; Cambridge University 
Press, 1941), 10. 

IS. Ibid,, JO. 

If . Ibid, $6. 

tfuTuveson, however, goes roo far in identifying this position with Hermeti- 
eiitn, rejecting ocher aspects—such as interest in alchemy and correspon¬ 
dences— as"aecidenjraT and “nor truly" Hermetic. Ernest Lee Tuvcspn, TV 
AraUn of Thrice Crest Hermes: An Approach tig Jtamdfliicism (Lcwublirg, Pi; 
Bucknclf University Press, 1982), 15-16; 54. 

19. Cepemhaver, jj. 

2.0. Ibid,, 4a, 

11. Garth Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Hiilona! Approach |p the Laic Pagan 
Mind (Princeton, N.J,e Princeton University Press, .1986), JO4. 
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God," theosophy). In so doing, man realises Gods own need to be recog¬ 
nized, Man's knowledge of God becomes God's knowledge of himself 
Thus the need for which the cosmos is created is the need for self- 
knowledge, attained through recognition. Variations on this doctrine 
are to be found throughout the Hermetic tradition. 

It is important to understand the significance of this doctrine in the 
history of ideas. On the standard Judaeo-ChrisEian account of creation, 
the creation of the world and God's command that mankind seek to 
know and love him seem arbitrary, because there is no reason why a per¬ 
fect being should want or need anything. The great advantage of the 
Hermetic conception is rhar it tells us why the cosmos and the human, 
desire to know God exist in the first place. 

This Hermetic doctrine of the ''circular" relationship between God 
and creation and the necessity of man for the completion of God is 
utterly original. It is not to be found in earlier philosophy. But it recurs 
again and again in the thought of Hetmeticists, and it is the chief doc¬ 
trinal identity between Hermetic ism and Hegelian thought. 

Hegel is often described as a mystic. Indeed, even he describes himself 
as one (see chapter 4). But mysticism is a broad concept that subsumes 
many radically different ideas, AH forms of mysticism aim at some kind of 
knowledge of, experience of, or unity with the divine. If we ask what kind 
of mystic Hegel is, the answer is that he is a Hermeticbt. Hermeticism is 
often confused with another form of mysticism. Gnosticism (particularly 
in recent HegeS scholarship), 11 Gnosticism and Hermeticism borh believe 
that a divine" spark" is implanted in man, and that man can come to know 
God, However, Gnosticism involves an absolutely negative account of 
creation. It does not regard creation as a part of God's being, or as "com¬ 
pleting" God. Nor does Gnosticism hold that God somehow needs man 
to know Him. Hermeticism is also very often confused with Neoplaton¬ 
ism, Like the Hermecid&rs, Plotinus holds that the cosmos is a circular 
process of emanation from and return to the One, Unlike the Hermetic 
cists, Plotinus does not hold that the One is completed by man's contem¬ 
plation of it. (Centuries later, however, the Neoplatonism of Proclus and 
of the Renaissance was influenced by Hermeticiam,) 

Another parallel between Hermeticism and Hegel concerns the 
initiation process through which the intuitive portion of the intellect 
is trained to see the Reason inherent in the world. As Fowden notes. 
Hermetic initiation seems to fall into two parts, one dealing with self- 

li. Set for cTLirn.pl.il Gerald Hanratty,"Hegel and the Gnostic Tradition: I," 
Philosophical SrWie# (Ireland) 30 (19*4)1 'Hegel and the Gnostic Tradi¬ 
tion II' PMdfD^bKdJ Sitfdief (Ireland) 31 (198^-87)^ joi-ij;J eff MEtschwIing, 
“The Identity of the Human and the Divine in the Logic of Speculative Phi¬ 
losophy" in Hc^H irtd Elbe Tradition: Essays in Honor of H, S. Horru, ed, Michael 
Baur and John Russon (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1997), 143-fii. 
Mine he flings understanding of Gnosticism derives from the Messina Collo¬ 
quium on ehe Origins of Gnosticism, Aj Redof v*n den Brock points out, 
however, the Mess in a Colloquium defines Gnosticism so broadly*!* loses ail 
concrete substance." 1 See Broek,"Gnosticism and Hermecism in Antiquity in 
Gn&iii cwd Hentietif ism, 4, 
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knowledge, the other with knowledge of God. J! It can easily be 
shown, simply on a theoretical level that these two are intimately 
wedded. To really know one's self is to be able to give a complete 
speech about the conditions of one's being, and this involves speaking 
about God and His entire cosmos. As Pico della Mirandola puts it, 
he who knows himself knows all things in himself*™ Also, in the 
Near East it was typical to portray God as hovering strangely 
between transcendence and immanence. The attainment of cnlight- 
enment involved somehow seeing the divine in oneself, indeed 
becoming divine. 

We do not really know anything about rhe Hermes cult char may 
have employed the Hermetic texts as its sacred writings. We know 
little or nothing of their rites of initiation or bow they lived. We can, 
however, say that Hermetic initiation differed from initiation into, for 
example, the Eleusinian mysteries in classical Greece. We also happen 
to know quite little about what happened at Eieusis, but it does seem 
to be the case that illumination there consisted in rhe participation in 
some kind of arresting experience which was intended to change the 
initiate permanently." We do not know what that experience was, but 
we do know that it could be had by young and old, rich and poor, edu¬ 
cated and uneducated. This is not the case with Hermetic initiation. 
Salvation for the Hermecidsts was, as we have seen, through gnosis, 
through understanding. This could be attained only through hard 
work, and then it could be attained only by some. Hermes is quoted in 
Cdrpuj Her met ic hjh 16 as stating that his teaching "keeps the meaning 
of its words concealed," hidden from the discernment of the unworthy. 

However, it would be a mistake to treat the Hermetic initiation as 
purely intellectual. Enlightenment does not occur simply by learning a 
set of doctrines. One must not only know doctrine, but have the real-life 
experience of the truth of the doctrine. One must be led up to illumina¬ 
tion carefully; one must actually explore the blind alleys that promise 
Humination but do not deliver. Only in this way will the true doctrine 
mean anything; only in this way will the initiates life actually change. 
Fowden writes that Hermetic initiation is envisaged as "a real experi¬ 
ence, stretching all the capacities of those who embark upon it," and he 
quotes Corpus Hermeticum 4, stating that 'it is an extremely tortuous 
way, co abandon what one is used to and possesses now, and to retrace 
ones steps towards the old primordial things."* We will see in chapter 4 
that Hegel preserves both the intellectual and emotional moments of 
this Hermetic conception of initiation. 

Enlightenment, for the authors of the Hmnetka and for Hegel is noc 
just an intellectual event; it is expected to change the life of the enlight- 


1J. Fcwden, The Egyptian Hermes, 

14. Giovanni Pico ddk Mirandok, Oration cm the Dignify of Men, nans.. A, 
Robert Capomgrt (Chicago: Regnery Gateway, 1956), 18. 

15, Joseph Campbell of Myfb Through Him (New Vbrk: 

Harper and Row, 1990], i%iF, 

a®. Fowden. Tfcf Ejyplioti Hermes, 106. 
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ened one* Philosophy, for Hegel* is about living* 17 In brief, the man who 
achieves $elhstbewusstsein is the man who becomes selhstbewusst: confident, 
self- actualized, no longer an ordinary human being. Klaus Vondimg 
writes that “The Hermetkist does not need to escape from the world is 
order to sa^e himself; he wants to gain knowledge of the world in order 
to expand his own self, and utilize this knowledge to penetrate into the 
self of God, Hermericism is a positive Gnosis, as it were, devoted to the 
world.*" To know everything is to in some sense have control over every¬ 
thing. This is what I term the ideal of man as magus, and it is unique to 
the Hermefica* See, for example, Ccrpws Henttedaun 4: “All those who 
heeded the proclamation and immersed themselves in mind [«cwj par- 
tidpated in knowledge and became perfect for "complete*" feirioij people 
because they received mind. But those who missed the point of the 
proclamation are people of reason (or^speechf logclfexjn) because they 
did not receive [the gift of] mind as well asd do not know the purpose or the 
agents of their coming to fee.'” In other words, the men of complete self- 
understanding who know even the "purpose or the agents of their coming 
to be" are perfect human beings. If Hegel did not believe that man could 
literally become God* he certainly believed that the wise man is daimonic: 
a more-than-merely-human participant in the divine life. 

In the Corptii Herittclicum we find a kind of "bridge position* between 
Egyptian occultism and the modern Hermericism of Hegel and others. 
Instead of conceiving words as carrying literal occult power, words come 
to be seen as carrying a kind of «ijfentiai empowerment The ideal of Her¬ 
metic theosophy becomes the formulation of a "complete speech" (felcfis 
logos, "perfect discourse" or perhaps “Encyclopedic discourse," which 
means, of course, "circular* discourse). When acquired* the complete 
speech, which concerns the whole of reality will radically transform and 
empower the life of the enlightened one. So Hegel writes in a fragment 
preserved, by Rosenkranis, 

Every individual is a blind link in the chain of absolute necessity, along 
which the world develops. Every individual can raise himself to domi¬ 
nation over a great length of this chain only if he realizes the goal of 
this grear necessity and* by virtue of this knowledge* learns to speak 
the magic words which evoke its shape. The knowledge of how to 
simultaneously absorb and elevate oneself beyond the total energy of 
suffering and antithesis that has dominated the world and all forms of 
its development for thousands of years—this knowledge can be gath¬ 
ered from philosophy alone.* 

a j. H. S. Harris. Hegrilt Develdymertf, vol, a, Night Tbougbu (Oxford: Oxford 
University Prew* 19&3), 

2 if Vondung,' ! 'M!i 1 !eniariiinisiTt, Hermebcism, and the Search for a Universal 
Science," III Science, Pttudo-SiknK. and Utopianism in Early Modem Thought. ed, 
Stephen McKnighr, (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1993), IJ*. 

19, Copenhivef, 16emphasis added. 

30- Kart Ro&Enkrui^, Geofjj WiUwlitt Friedrich HeeeEs Lettn (Darmstadt; Wts- 
aeruschaftlicbe BuchgeselEschaft, 1969), 141. The fragment is referred to by 
Harris and Knox as "The Supposed Conclusion of the System of Ethical 
Life." See H. S„ Harris and T. M, Knox, System of Ethical Life and First Pfcikw- 
phy of Spirit (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1979), 17& 
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Another parallel between Hermecicism and Hegel is the analysis of 
the divine into a set of “modes" or “moments" Hermeticists do not rest 
content with the idea of an unknowable God* Instead, they seek to pen¬ 
etrate the divine mystery. They hold that it is possible to know God in a 
piecemeal fashion, by coming to understand the different aspects of the 
divine. The best example is Kabbalism, both in its Jewish and Christian 
forms. Lull Bruno, Paracelsus, Bohme, Oetinger,and many others in the 
Hermetic tradition hold this belief 

Another parallel between Hermeriasm and Hegel is the doctrine of 
internal relations. For the Hermericists, the cosmos is not a loosely con¬ 
nected, or to use Hegelian language, externally related set of particulars. 
Rather, everything in the cosmos is internally related, bound up with 
everything else. Even though the cosmos may be hierarchically arranged, 
there are forces that cut across and unify all the levels. Divine powers 
understood variously as “energy" or "light" pervade the whole/ 1 This 
principle is most clearly expressed in the so-called Emerald TtiWel of Her¬ 
mes Trtsmegistus, which begins with the famous lines "As above, so 
below," This maxim became the central tenet of Western occultism, for 
it laid the basis for a doctrine of the unity of the cosmos through sym¬ 
pathies and correspondences between its various levels. The most 
important implication of this doctrine is the idea rhac man is the micro¬ 
cosm, in which the whole of the macrocosm is reflected, Self-knowledge, 
therefore, leads necessarily to knowledge of the whole. 

To summarize, the doctrines of the Htrmetica that became enduring 
features of the Hermetic tradition can be enumerated as follows: 

1, God requires creation in order to be God, 

2, God is in some sense “completed" or has a need fulfilled through 
mans contemplation of Him. 

3, Illumination involves capturing the whole of reality in a com¬ 
plete, encyclopedic speech- 

4, Man can perfect himself through gnosis: he becomes empow¬ 
ered through the possession of the complete speech, 

5, Man can know the aspects or “moments" of God. 

6, An initial stage of purification in which the initiate is purged of 
fa ls e intellectual standpoints is required before the reception of the 
true doctrine, 

7, The universe is an internally related whole pervaded by cosmic 
energies. 

To make clear the parallels between these doctrines and Hegel's, here 
is a preview of what I will be arguing in the rest of this book: 

1, Hegel holds that Gods being involves “creation/the subject mat¬ 
ter of his Philosophy of Nature. Nature is a moment of God's being, 
a. Hegel holds that God b in some sense "completed" or actualized 
through the intellectual activity of mankind:"Philosophy" is the 
final stage in the actualization of Absolute Spirit. Hegel holds the 


p# Fowdersj The Egypiutn Herflifj, 77. 
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“circular" conception of God and of the cosmos I referred to ear¬ 
lier, involving God "returning to Himself" and truly becoming God 
through man, 

3. Hegel's philosophy is encjctopeiic; he aims to end philosophy, for 
all intents and purposes, by capturing the whole of reality in a com- 
piece, circular speech* 

4. Hegel believes that we rise above nature and become masters of 
our own destiny through the profound gnosis provided by his sys¬ 
tem* 

5* Hegel's Logic is an attempt to know the aspects or '"moments"' of 
God as a system of ideas. In a famous passage of the Science of Logic, 
Hegel states that the Logic “is to be understood as the system of 
pure reason, as the realm of pure thought. This realm is truth as it 
is without veil and in its own absolute nature* It can therefore be 
said that this concent is the exposition of God as He is in his eter¬ 
nal essence before the creation of nature and a finire Spirit" (Miller, 
io; wl i ( 33-34)* 

6, Hegel’s Pbenomendcgy of Spirit represents, in the Hegelian system, 
an initial stage of purification in which che would-be philosopher is 
purged of false intellectual standpoints so that he might receive the 
true doctrine of Absolute Knowing (Logic-Nature-Spirir)* 

7. Hegel’s account of nature rejects the philosophy of mechanism. 
He upholds what the followers of Bradley would Uter call a doc¬ 
trine of “internal relations,* as against the typical, modern mecha¬ 
nistic understanding of things in terms of "external relations." 

4. Hegel: A Metaphysical View 

Given the evidence for Hegel's place in the Hermetic tradition, it seems 
surprising that so few Hegd scholars acknowledge it. The topic is often 
dismissed as unimportant or uninteresting (it is neither). Usually, it is 
treated as relevant only to Hegel's youth (which is false). Surely one rea^ 
son for this attitude is disciplinary specialization, Few scholars of the his¬ 
tory of philosophy ever study Hermetic thinkers* Another reason is the 
recent tendency among influential. Hegd scholars to argue that if is 
wrongheaded to treat Hegd as having any serious interest in metaphysics 
or theology at all, let alone the sort of exotic metaphysics and theology 
that we find in Hermetidsm* This is the so-called “non-metaphysical 
reading* of Hegel. As Cyril O’Regan has pointed out, it goes hand in 
hand with an "anti-theological'' reading. 11 For instance, David Kolb 
writes,"I want most of all to preclude the idea that Hegel provides a cos¬ 
mology including the discovery of a wondrous new superentity, a cosmic 
self or a world soul or a supermind*'’” But this is exactly what Hegd does, 
The phrase “non-metaphysical reading" seems to have originated with 
Klaus Hartmann who, in his influential 197a article "Hegd: A Non- 
Metaphysical View* identified Hegel's system as a “hermeneutic of cate- 

ji< See Cyril O'Regao, The Hrlrrodfli Hegd (Albany? Scare University of New 
York Press, 1994), W. 

33. David Kolb, Critique of Pun Modernity; Hegel Heidegger, and After (Chicago: 
University of Chic ago Press, i$£6), 42-43- 
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goriest Ocher wdl-kiiowu proponents of Hartmann's approach include 
Kjcnley Royce Dove* William Maker, Terry Pinkard, and Richard Dien 
Winfield, 

The non-meraphysieal/anti-theological reading relies on ignoring or 
explaining away the many frankly metaphysical, ccsmologkah theolog' 
icd f and theosophical passages in Hegel's writings and lectures^ Thus 
the non-metaphysieal reading is less an interpretation of Hegel than a 
revision. Its advocates sometimes admit this—Hartmann, for instance— 
but more often than not they offer their "reading" in opposition to Other 
interpretations of what Hegel meant. It is, furthermore, no accident that 
the same authors finish out their "interpretation" by tacking a left-wing 
politics onto Hegel, for they are, in fact, the intellectual heirs of the 
nineteenth-century "Young Hegelians" who also gave non-metaphysical, 
anti-theological "interpretations''of Hegel. The non-metaphysical read¬ 
ing is simply Hegel shorn of everything offensive to the modem, secular, 
liberal mind. This does not, however, imply that I am offering an alter' 
native "right Hegelian" reading of Hegel. I am simply reading Hegel, In 
so doing, I hope to contribute to the "nonpartisan, historical and textual 
analysis" of Hegel 's thought called for by Louis Dupre,’* 

Such a reading, I am convinced, places Hegel's philosophy squarely 
in the tradition of classical metaphysics. In this view, I am in accord 
with the broadly "ontotheological" interpretation of Hegel offered by 
Martin Heidegger, who coined the term, and by such Scholars as Wal¬ 
ter Jaeschke, Emil Fackenheim, Cyril O'Regan, Malcolm Clark, Albert 
Chapelle, Claude Bruaire, and Twan Iljin," "Ontotheology h ‘ refers to 

34*“Khus Hartmann, "Hegel; A Non-Metaphysical Vtcwf in Hegel; A Collec¬ 
tion of Critical Essays. ed. Alasdair MacIntyre (Notre Dame; University of 
Noire Dame Press, 1971), 114. 

35. Non-mctaphysicail/anti-thcological readers of Hegel must somehow 
explain passages such as the following; "God is the one and only object of phi¬ 
losophy. [Its concern is] 10 occupy itseEF with God, to apprehend everything 
in Him, 10 lead everything back to Him, as well as to derive everything partic¬ 
ular from God and to justify everything only insofar as it stems from God, is 
sustained through its relationship with Him, lives by His radiance and has 
[within itself] the mind of God. Thus philosophy is theology, and [one's] 
occupation with philosophy— or rather in philosophy — is of itself the service 
of God"{^t t:? 4 i VHt 1 : 3 - 4 ) , 

36. Louis Dupre, foreword to O'Regan, The Heterodox Hegel, ix. 

37. Martin Heidegger," The GnroTheo-Logical Constitution of Meta- 
physics," in Identity arid Di$f rente, bilingual etL, traits. Joan Stambaugjh (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1969): Walter Jaeschke, Reaffiji in Religiont Tnc ftrmfl- 
twn of Hegel's Philosophy 0/Religion, trans, J, Michael Steward and Peter Hodg¬ 
son (Berkeley; University of California, 1990), Die Reirj^rpnfpbiJotopbir Hegel; 
(Darmstadt: Wksenschaftlirhc Buchgtselkchafr, 1963),"Speculative and 
Anthropological Criticism of Religion; A Theological Orientation to Hegel 
and Feuerbach P Journal of the American Academy 0f Reggies 48 (1980); 345-643 
Emil Fackenheim, The Religious Dimension efHqeTi Thought (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1967); Malcolm Clark, Lc^if and 5 /sfemr A Study of 
the Treauitim from "VonteUutig' to Thought in ibe Philosophy of HrgeJ (The 
Hague; Mamnus Nijhoff, 1971); Albert Chapelle, H^gel e( u religion, 3 voEs. 
(Paris: Editions Universitaires, 1964-71); Claude Bruaire, Logiquc et religion 
rhrelienne dans la philosophic de. Hegel (Paris: Editions du Scuil, 3964)■ ]wan 
lljin. Die Pfailciopfrjr Hegch also ikcntemplatire Qattedehre (Berne: Francke, 1946}- 
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the equation of Being, God, and logos* Hegel 3 account of the Absolute 
is structurally identical to Aristotle's account of Being as Substance 
(outia)i it is the most real, independent, and self-sufficient thing that 
is. Hegel identifies the Absolute with God, and does so both iu his 
public statements fhis books and lectures) and in his private notes— 
and with a straight face, without winking at us*“ Hegel does not offer 
the categories of his Logic as mere "hermeneutic devices" but as erer^ 
nal forms, moments or aspects of the Divine Mind (Absolute Idea)* 
He treats nature as "expressing^ the divine ideas in imperfect form* He 
speaks of a "World SouP and uses it ro explain how dowsing and ani¬ 
mal magnetism work, He structures his entire philosophy around the 
Christian Trinity, and claims that with Christianity the "principle" of 
speculative philosophy was revealed to mankind*^ He tells us—again 
with a straight face—that the state is God on earth. 

I see no reason not to take Hegel at his word on any of this. I am 
interested only in what Hegel thought, not in what he ought to have 
thought. To be sure, Hegel's appropriation of classical metaphysics and 
Christianity u transformative* Hegd is no ordinary believer, But his 
metaphysical and religious commitments are nor exoteric. He believes 
that his Absolute and World Soul, and so forth, are real beings; they are 
just not real in the sense in which traditional, pious "picture-thinking" 
conceives of them,.* 6 If Hegd departs from the metaphysical tradition in 

jft. In a July 3, i 3 ao, letter w Friedrich August Gottreu Tholuck (1799-1677), 
Hegel writes,"I am a Lutheran, and through philosophy have been at once 
completely confirmed in Lutheranism." See Hqgel: The Letters, irans. Clark 
Butler and Christianne Seiler (Bloomington; Indiana University Press, 1964), 
§2,01 cbjAharnica Halfmeister, Bricjt von unJ an Hcgri, 4 vols. (Hamburg: Felix 
Meiner, 1942-61), Hoffmdster numbers the letter s, Thit 11 number 514a. 
Henceforth, references to Hegel's letters will be written as follows; "Binder, 
§io.t Holfinei.'i ter #§142," In a small controversy erupted in Berlin when a 

priest attending Hegel'* lectures complained to the government about 
allegedly anti’Catholic statements made by Hegel, Hegel responded; "Should 
suit be filed because of remarks I have made frum the podium before Catholic: 
students causing them annoyance, they would have to blame only themselves 
for attending philosophical lectures It a Protestant university under a profes¬ 
sor who prides himself on having been baptised and raised a Lutheran, which 
he still is and shall remain" (See Butler, 531). In an 1829 review of K, F* 
Gdschei, Apbrnsmen Uber Nicbtwisien tnd a impure* Wrunj im lArkdirmue zur 
tbruilidben Gtdubeflsf rteen pi tnis, Hegel makes it clear that he is pleased to have 
hi* work regarded as a "Christian philosophy”Berliner Schriftertj 18 15 - 163 . 1 , ed, 
Eva Moldduuet and Karl Markus Michel (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 
1966), 

39, In the Lectures cn the Hiatorj of Philosophy, Hegel notes that "the Aria ns. 

since they did not recognise God in Christ, did away with the idea of the 
Trinity and consequently with the principle of all speculative philosophy” 
(lhp 3eio). J, N, Findlay writes that "[Hegel's] whole system may in fact be 
regarded as an attempt to see the Christian mysteries in everything whatever, 
every natural process, every form of human activity, and every logical transL 
tiorf (Hegel A pjjl). 

40. In th e Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel writes of picture-thinking:'Finding itself 
displaced into the pure realm of the Concept, ir doe* not know where in the 
world ir is" (el § -5; Geraett, 17), 
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Anything, it is in dispensing with irs false modesty, Hegel does not claim 
to be merely searching for troth. He claims that he has found it. 

$. The Plan of This Boole 

In this book I will be concerned to do two things: 

i) To demonstrate the influence of the Hermetic tradition on 
Hegel—by way of remarks made in his texts and lectures, works he 
is known to have had access to, and individuals he is known to have 
corresponded with or mer. 

a) To situate Hegel's thought within the Hermetic tradition; to 
show that Hegel self-consciously appropriated and aligned himself 
with Hermericism; co show that Hegel's thought can best be 
understood as Hermetic. This is the most radical element of my 
thesis. 

What will emerge from my discussion is, I hope, a radically new pic¬ 
ture of Hegel's thought. It wiLl no longer be possible to treat him as an 
"arch rationalist" as many still do, let alone to read him in a non¬ 
metaphysical Or anti-theological manner. 

Chapter i is devoted to an overview of the Hermetic tradition up 
until the seventeenth century, dealing mainly with Germany, Chapter 2 
starts with the early seventeenth century and covers up to and including 
Hegel's youth -1 will be concerned in chapter 2 mainly with the intellec¬ 
tual milieu Hegel was born into. Chapter 3 is central to my account. It 
presents an overall interpretation of Hegel's thought in light of his Her- 
metic connections. Chapters 4 through 7 cover Hegel's major writings- 

In these chapters, I will not be concerned to present an "intellectual 
biography" of Hegel, Such a work has already been written by H, 5 , 
Harris, and I do not intend to try to surpass it. The study is text-cen¬ 
tered, although I have sketched-in important details about Hegel's life 
throughout. In terms of my treatment of Hegel's intellectual develop¬ 
ment, I have not made line distinctions between “scages" in his thinking. 
Developmental readings which speak of "early" and "late" periods in a 
thinkers life very often stem from an inability to see the underlying 
identity or common tie between texts which are superficially different 
(e.g. r in their use of different philosophical vocabularies). In the case of 
great thinkers—like Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel—I think that there is 
very little development. Great minds do not, for the most part, change 
(though in chapter 7 I will discuss one important way in which I believe 
Hegel did change his mind, and hb allegiances), "Die different works 
produced by great philosophers over a lifetime are usually variations on 
a theme, or themes. To borrow Hegel's language, one must learn to see 
the identity In difference. 
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Chapter One 21 


A Brief Overview of the Hermetic Tradition 


1* The Earliest Hermeticists 

This chapter presents a brief account of the major figures and move* 
merits in the Hermetic tradition up to the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, with special attention given to thinkers Hegel read and discussed 
and thinkers who were part of. Or influenced, the Hermetic tradition in 
Germany. Chapter 2 will be primarily devoted to the Hermetic context 
of H egel's early development . 

The first major philosopher who shows signs of Hermetic influence is 
Produs (412-85)* Speaking of Produs in his Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, Hegel refers to the Corpus Hermeticum: “Produs studied 
everything pertaining to the mysteries, the Orphic hymns, the writings 
of Hermes [die Scfift^en des Hermes], and religious institutions of every 
kind, so that, wherever he went, he understood the ceremonies of the 
pagan worship better than the priests who were placed there for the 
purpose of performing them 1 ' (lhp 2:4331 Werke 19:467). 

Hegel admires Proclus as a "‘profoundly speculative man" 1 and states 
that with him the Neoplatonic philosophy “has at last reached a more 
systematic order" (lhp 21434, 435; Wertu 19:46s, 469), What Hegel 
seems to admire chiefly in Proclus is his use of the dialectic and the tri¬ 
adic form. Proclus attempts to demonstrate, according to Hegel, “the 
many as one and the one as many,"and how,“all determinations, and par- 
ticularly that of multiplicity, ate resolved into themselves and return 
into unity" (lhp 2:436; Werke 19:470 )■ What Produs adds to the Plotin- 
ian system is teleology. Plotinus, like the Hermeticists, offers a circular 
account of the cosmos as emanating from the One and then returning 

back to it through the speculative activity of the philosopher. Unlike the 

Hermetirista, however, he also holds that the One Is entirely self-suffi¬ 
cient and emanates the world not out of need, but out of superabun¬ 
dance. Thus the One is in no way completed by the return. Proclus, 
however, follows the Hermetic* in teaching that the One must emanate 
creation in order to be complete* According to Hegel, Produs's philoso¬ 
phy displays the "self-development* of the One (lhp 2:4351 Werke 
19:470). Hegel describes in detail the three spheres, each ^complete in it* 
selC which constitute the moments of the One (lhp 2:440; Werfee 
19:474). In short, Hegel sees much of himself in Proclus. 
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As Antoine Faivre notes, from the end of the Roman world until the 
Renaissance, the Latin Asclepius was the only portion of the Corpus Her- 
meticum available in the West/ During this period of nearly a thousand 
years, the primary transmission of Hermetic ideas to Europe was 
through alchemy. During the Middle Ages Hermes Trismegistus was 
given as the author of scores of occult works, and even medical texts. 
Prominent among this “pseudo-Hermetic'' literature were the various 
Arabic texts attributed to Hermes, The most famous of these works was 
the Emerald Tablet* A very short work (about a page long) it was never¬ 
theless extremely influential, particularly on alchemy. According to the 
text, Apollonius of Tyana discovered the tomb of Hermes Trismegistus 
and, inside, an engraved emerald tablet still clutched in his gnarled 
hands. The text of the tablet then follows. It consists of twelve proposi¬ 
tions, The initial one is the most famous:"In truth certainly and without 
doubt, whatever is below is like that which is above, and whatever is 
above is like that which is below, to accomplish the miracles of one 
thing," Others are dearly alchemical in nature: "Separate the earth from 
the fire and the subtle from the gross, softly and with great patience/ 2 * 4 
The oldest known version of the Emerald Tablet dates from the eighth 
century a.d. Arab Spain functioned as a conduit for this and other 
Islamk-Hemietk texts to Christian Europe, 

In the late twelfth century, a book appeared in Western Europe enti¬ 
tled Boat of Propositions or Rakj of Theology t said to be by the Pbikjdpbrr Ter- 
megistui (also known as the Book of Twenty-four Philosophers ). It contained 
twenry-four propositions, the second of which subsequently enjoyed a 
long career, borrowed by a succession of other authors: “God is an infi¬ 
nite sphere whose center is everywhere, and whose circumference is 
nowhere," 1 As Brian Copenhaver notes, this work became a favorite of 
Albertus Magnus and his student Thomas Aquinas/ Aquinas was sup¬ 
posed to have authored a work in which it was claimed that Abel, the 
son of Adam, carved esoteric teachings on stones, which then passed 
into the hands of Hermes Trismegistus, and then to Thomas/ 

Among the Hermetic thinkers of the High Middle Ages whom I 
shall discuss later in the text are Joachim de Fiore (1135-1201), a Cal¬ 
abrian monk who developed a mystical theory of history that came to 
exercise an influence on German Pietism and Hegel; Ramon Lull 
(1235-131©), who was perhaps the first individual to develop a systematic 
science for the achievement of panwpbia —universal wisdom; and Meis- 
ter Eckhart (ca.1aG0-ca.1327)* one of the fathers of the German mysti¬ 
cal tradition. 


1, Faivre, Ibe Eternal Hermej, 18. 

1. David Fideter, Jew CVijf, Se« of God- A»( and Early Christian 

Sym^olnm (Wheaton, III,; Quest, 1933), 333, 

5. This passage is highly descriptive of many kinds of mystical philosophy 
Ronald Gray takes it as Spinuzisti c[ See Gray, Getffer the ATeftepnist (Cam¬ 
bridge, U, 1 C' Cambridge University Prtts, I$$ 3 ),7a. 

4. Copenhaver. slviL 

Fame, Eternal Hermes, 94. 
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The first significant German figure who can be called "Hermetic" is 
Albert us Magnus (1193/1206-1280), the teacher of Thomas Aquinas. 
Albert was a renowned alchemist who mentions Hermes Trismegisrus 
by name in rwenty-three of his writings. Another of his students, Diet- 
rich of Freiburg (also known as Theodoric of Freiburgt ca. 1250-1311) 
melded Albertian alchemical theory with the Neoplatonism of Proclus, 
Dietrich held a version of emanation theory in which a transcendent 
God gives rise to the One, Contra Plorinus, he identified the One with 
the Legos that informs all the levels of creation* including man* the 
"image of the One."* 

The fourteenth century in Germany* known as the Century of 
heresy/' witnessed a tremendous flowering of mysticism. Virtually no 
centers of higher learning existed in Germany until the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and as a consequence it was necessary for German thinkers ro go 
to Italy and France to be educated. Thus* among other things, Hermetic 
philosophy—which had seeped into France and Italy through Arabic 
Spain—gradually found its way into Germany. The Rhineland was al¬ 
ready a haven for freethinkers and mystics. The region produced its 
own homegrown mysticism in the form of the so-called Frauenmyslik., 
which included figures such as Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179). Her 
Beck cf Divine Works (1163-73) includes the memorable image of cre¬ 
ation as an act of God making countless mirrors in which to behold 
Himself. 


a. Meister Eckhart 

Johannes Eckhart* better known as Meister Eckhart* was bom in 
Hocheim near Gotha about 1260 and died about 1327+ No one has 
demonstrated direct Hermetic influences on Eckhart* bur his thought 
exhibits certain "Hermetic" features and was co-opted by German Her- 
metkists in later times. Eckharts significance for German philosophy 
and intellectual culture in general cannot be overstressed- Ernst Benz 
writes that 

the German language of the High Middle Ages was essentially 
poetic- German literature of the Middle Ages was the literature 
of the Min nesting, of the troubadours, of the Heidenifed, of epic 
songs such as the MibrJurist-rdied* which means that it was a lan¬ 
guage of images, allegories* parables, not a language of abstract 
concepts and philosophical and logical terms- There was no 
philosophical terminology in the German, language, and there 
were no German translations of Latin philosophical ot theolog¬ 
ical treatises- ■ - ■ The German language of the Middle Ages did 
not take part in the scholastic development of philosophy, theol¬ 
ogy* and the sciences. It is only with . * * Meister Eckhart that all 
this changed/ 

6. Lewis White Beck, Eetriy German PbiJwopfey (Cambridge* Mass: Harvard 
University Preu, 1969), jg. 

7. Ibid., 41, 

8- Ernst Benz* Mystical Sauna, 8. 
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Eckhart was a Dominican monk and university professor, initially at 
Paris and then at Cologne. Part of his duties in Cologne consisted in 
preaching to convents of Dominican nuns. The sisters did not know 
Latin, and so Eckhart was forced to translate Latin philosophical and 
theological terms into German. (For instance, Eckhart was the first to 
translate the Latin actualitas as "werkelichkeic,") Given the rather un¬ 
usual nature of his thought, he was also forced to employ common 
words in an uncommon way, and to employ metaphors and images of all 
kinds (thus, words like [ AhgfVruf] took on philosophical or mystical 

meaning). Pot the first time* through Eckhart, philosophy began to 
speak German. Benz writes that "Meister Eckhart is indeed the creator 
of a new German philosophical and theological terminology; and since 
his own theology was a mystical one, founded on mystical experiences 
and intuitions, it is truly with mystical speculation that philosophical 
speculation in German began.** 

Eckhart preached that utfeHyerr, knowing, is the basic attribute of the 
divine. Like Aristotle's Unmoved Mover, Eckhart's God thinks His own 
thought, but unlike Aristotle's God, Eckharr's is thoroughly involved 
with the world. In fact, it is hard to see where the difference between 
God and the world is to be drawn at aU for Eckhart, for he caught that 
apart from God there is nothing . 311 Like so many mystics, Eckhart con- 
ceived God as the "coincidence of opposites” By collapsing the distinc¬ 
tion between God and World, Eckhart obviously opened himself up to 
the charge of pantheism—but actually his philosophy is much more 
radical than simple pantheism. 

In his tenth sermon, Eckhart preached that just as a son requires a 
father to give him existence, so the father is not father without the 
son. Similarly, God would not be God without creation; God must 
create to actualize His nature . 11 (This is one of the innovations of the 
Hermehca.) Just as in Hegei more than five hundred years later, God 
the Father is conceived as “abstract' and "incomplete" apart from na- 


9. Ibidj 10. Benz gives as examples of philosophical remis originating in early 
German mysticism. AiMd, Amchamtng, B ild, Bildhsjtigkeil, tntbilden, rnticben t 
Eolidw^ trpilnirii, ErAeifnm, Erkenntnii, Farm, GejlaJi, Gmnit khheit , dot 
hfrhu, Nif ht-kh, nicljhffrt, it, Seirt, das Sciertde, Ungnmd, Urgrund, Iftr- 

nunft, Wrnunj^rgitftt,, VwKomi, VfrfnSfidfgfceiir, Ventdndnit, Wcmh* Wben&cit. 
to. Eckhart, Sermon n, in J. M. Clark, Meiitar Eckhart, An Introduction to the 
Study of Hit Wpdb with an Antilogy of His SfiViMj (London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1957), 130. 

u. In the Pbibjwpfry 0/ Spirif, in one of xhe Zvsdtae, Hegel remarks that "Ac¬ 
cording to Christianity, God has revealed Himself through Christ, HU only 
begotten Son. Picture ^thinking takes this proposition to mean that Christ is 
merely the organ of this revelation, as if chat which is revealed is something 
other than the source of the revelation. However., the true meaning of the 
proposition is rather that God has revealed that Hii nature consists in having u 
Son, Le., to differentiate, to limit Himself, yet to remain with Himself in His 
difference; to contemplate and reveal Himself in the Son, and through this 
unity with the Son, through this being'forsdf in the other, to be absolute 
spirit. Consequently, the Son is not the mere organ, but the very content of 
the revelation (l>* $ 364, Zj Petty 1:57; emphasis added). 
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rote* Nature or creation is the Soiu The "return'' of the Son to the Fa¬ 
ther Is the Holy Spirit and, again as in Hegel, this specifically denotes 
mankind. In Sermon 12 Eckhart declares, “When all creatures pro¬ 
nounce His name, God comes into being." 11 God requires mankind to 
complete the "circle'of His being. We can fulfill this function because, 
as a part of nature, we too are the "Son" and possess a divine "spark" 
within us (Sermon 20) + To find this spark, affirm its existence, and 
strive to develop and increase the divine within us, is to hold up a mir¬ 
ror to creation: the Lugo? informing the world can reflect on itself 
through human self-knowledge/ 8 Eckhart writes: "If I had not been, 
there would have been no God" (Sermon 4)/* Human self-reflection is 
the actualization of God, 

Eckhart comes quite close in many places to affirming that man Is 
God, He writes in one place: “The soul cannot bear to have anything 
above it. 1 believe that it cannot bear to have even God above it. If he La 
not in the soul, and the soul is not as good as he, it can never be at 
ease ." 14 Not surprisingly, in July rjiG Eckhart was brought up on charges 
of heresy, but he was subsequently cleared, The charges were reopened 
the following year, however, but Eckhart died before anything came of 
it# In 1329 1 a papal bull, In Agro Dpmcniw, condemned a number of Eck- 
hart's theses. As a consequence, Eckhart s pupils were frightened into re¬ 
treating from some of their masters more speculative ideas, at least pub¬ 
licly . 61 

Franz von Baader reports that he heard Hegel exclaim, upon reading 
a certain passage in Eckhart,"dn haben wir &ja, wd* wir woflenf (“There, 
indeed, we have what we want!" ). 17 Hegel quotes Eckhart not once in his 
published writings, and only once in his 1824 Lectures on the Vbiltsofhy 
of Rfi%icm "The eye wirh which God sees me is the same eye by which I 
see Him, my eye and His eye are one and the same. In righteousness 
I am weighed in God and He in me. If God did not exist nor would I; if 
I did not exist nor would He" (jt,pn 1:347-48)/“ 

Quite a number of authors have attempted to argue for the decisive 


it Clark, Mthirr Eckhart, 184; quoted in Beck. £ctrir Gerjfcdn Philosophy, 53. 
ij. In Karl Rftttrtkrints discussion of Hey els early Jena Philosophy of Spirit, 
he writes: “Hegel still loved, even now, as we already *aw above, in bis firs* ex¬ 
position, of metaphysics [the Triangle fragment—see chapter 3J, to present 
the creation of the universe as the utterance of the absolute Word, and the re¬ 
turn of the universe into itself as the understanding of the Word, so char na¬ 
ture and history become the rhodium between the uttering and the under¬ 
standing of the Word—a medium which itself as other-being vanished 
(Roaenkranz, Henris Leben, 193), 

14, Metricr Eckharti A Modern Tnxttdsftui, trans- Raymond Bernard Blakney 
(New York: Harper and Bros,, 1941). ijt. 

15. Ibid,, 163. 

id. Beck fdrly German Phfpigpl^, 4$. 

17, Gunther Nicolin, ed., Hryel ia Berkbten ic mrr Ze iEgfflOijf n (Hamburg; Felii 
Meiner, 1970), i6j. 

18, This is actually a “quite quotation* made up dflines from several of Eck- 
hart s sermons (certainly the reference to “the concept" looks suspiciously like 
an Hegelian interpolation). 
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influence of Bekhan on Hegel, 19 Such arguments have been based patriy 
on the feet that we knew Hegel to have read Eckhart is the years 
1795-99 and 182.3-24^ but they are mainly based on the striking parai- 
Ids between Hegel's language and Eckh art's. At one point in the Encyrfo- 
pedia, Hegd writes, “God is God only in so far as He knows hiirud.fi this 
self-knowledge is, further, a self-consciousness in man and nun’s knowl¬ 
edge of God, which becomes mans self-knowledge in God" (ps § 5641 
Wallace, 298), I shall return to the issue of Hegel's debt to Eckhart in 
chapter 7* 


3, Nicholas of Cusa 

Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) is another mystic whose influence on the 
Hermetic tradition was important. He stands also as a transitional fig¬ 
ure between the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Forgotten by main¬ 
stream philosophy until the nineteenth century, Cusa influenced such 
figures in the Hermetic countertraditton as Bruno,** As a young man, 
Cusa was educated by the Brothers of the Common Life at Deventer, 
There, as Ernst Cassirer writes/for the first time, Cusa was touched by 
the spirit of German mysticism in all its speculative depth and in its 
moral and religious forced Gerard Groote, the founder of the brother¬ 
hood, was associated with Ruyshrock, who was profoundly influenced 
by Eckhart. 

Like Eckhart, Cusa would teach that God is the coincidence of op¬ 
posites. (He was also the first author to refer to God as Atsofefow*) In¬ 
deed, Cassirer writes that in many places, Cusa seems to do nothing 
more than "repeat thoughts that belong to the solid patrimony of me¬ 
dieval mysticism. Cusa constantly refers to the sources of this mysti¬ 
cism, especially to the writings of Meister Eckhart and the Pseudo- 
Dionysius Cusa also held the perennial Hermetic-mystical doctrine 
oPinternal relations" (important for German Idealism, with which the 
term is associated): the view that everything m involved with or con¬ 
nected to everything else. 

Cusa is most famous for his doctrine of Teamed ignorance," which he 

19. Beni, Mystical Smith*; Ernst Lichtenstein, "Von Meister Eckhart his Hegel: 
Ztir philosophisehen EMwkklung d« dentscheti Bildingsbegrilfr in Krifilt 
und Miitipbji ik ed. Friedrich Kaufbech and Joachim Ritter (Berlin: d<: 

Gniyter, 1566), aGo-gS; Cyril O'Regan/Hegdian Philosophy of Religion and 
Eckhartian Mysticism," in New Perspective* on Hegel* Phiipjoplrr pfRefemn# ed, 
David Kolb [Albany; State University of New York Press, [992) and The He f. 
erodes Hegel; G, Rail's, 'Lebensformen dies Geistesr Meister Eckhart und 
Hegel," in Kant St iwikn, suppL no, B6 (196G); VV. Sdmltl/Der E in flirts der 
dencschen Myttflc auf Hegeh Philosophic," in Thwlogk wnd WirWtcbkeif [Kiel; 
Lutbermehe VerlagsgeselUchalt, sg-Gg), 1+7-77+ 

ao. See O'Regan ," Hege lian Philosophy of Religion and Erkhaman Mysti¬ 
cism," no; also see H. S, Harris, Hegel * Development, vol. 1, Toward the Sunlit 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), ajo. 

4i. Beck, Eddy German PbAoiophy, ;S, 

22 . Ernst Cassirer, The Individual' and the Cpsmp* in fUndiiAinct Philosophy, 
runs, Mario Domandi (New York; Harper and Row, 1963), 31+ 

23. Ibid-, 1. 
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sec forth in a work of the same name (1440). "Learned ignorance" in* 
voIves knowing chat we do not know God, meaning, technically, that we 
can predicate nothing oni vocally of God, We can “know" God through a 
series of contradictor predicates (hence God as "coincidence of oppo¬ 
sites"), but this sort of knowledge, of course, seems thoroughly paradox¬ 
ical to our limited human capacities. For instance, Nicholas asserts in Of 
Learned Ignorance that God is both Maximum and Minimum: since to be 
the Maximum is to be everything that can be, in the fullest sense, God as 
Maximum must also be as small as He can be, and hence Minimum/* 
Cusa understood the relation of God to world in terms of the first two 
persons of the Trinity: creator is to creature as Father is to Son. Holy 
Spirit constitutes the unity of these two. As the identity of Unity and 
Plurality, God must contain the whole wealth of existence "contracted" 
into Himself 

To say chat all things are "contracted" into God means that every indi¬ 
vidual thing has its meaning or significance through its relation to the 
whole, and thus, as noted earlier, everything is bound up with and re¬ 
lated to everything else. To Cusa, this was equivalent to saying that 
every individual thing is itself the universe, contracted into one set of re¬ 
lations knitted together at one unique point in the cosmos.” The paral¬ 
lel to Leibnizs doctrine of monads is obvious. Thus, we find in Cusa a 
situation quite similar to Eckhart, where the distinction between God 
and World has been collapsed in the very process of upholding the tran¬ 
scendence or otherness of God, Cusa also taught that the mind of man 
is structurally isomorphic with the mind of God, The major difference 
between human mens and divine is that while God creates things with 
His mind, we create only images or ideas of things. God creates an ac¬ 
tual world, whereas man creates a menial world, a world of ideas- We 
can, however, through physical labor, bring our ideas to fruition in real¬ 
ity with exactitude, through our use of mathematics. There is, then, an 
analogy between man and God, and Cusa is not shy about exploiting it 
and creating man as 1 Tittle God/ 

In De vision* Dei (145J} Cusa takes advantage of the ambiguity of the 
phrase “the vision of God" to make a truly mystical point, very much in 
line with Eckhart and also with the Hermetic tradition- For Cusa, Gods 
vision and our vision of God are one and the same. This is an idea we 
find in Eckhart: The same knowing in which God knows Himself is 
none Other than the knowing of each detached spirit."® God reveals 
Himself in a multiplicity of "points of view." Wfear Gad is can only be ap¬ 
proached somehow through an insight into the many individual 
'’thoughts'" of or on God, into which God has “specified" Himself, Thus 
our “vision" of God is God's vision of Himself, To open ourselves to the 
divine is to open ourselves to the particularity through which the divine 

1++ Nicola* of Cusa, Of Learned Ignorance, cans. Germain Heron (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1954), n r 
if. Cusa, Of learned Ignorance, >a» 

26. Eckhart, In <tobiu sab platuit, in Dtuftfh* uni fatemitehtA MfcrJec, vdL 1, cd. 
Josef Quint (Stuttgart: Kohlhammcr. 196j) F 161. 
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unfolds. (In the Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel writes that the Absolute 
must be conceived in “die whole wealth of the developed form. Only 
then is it conceived and expressed as an actuality" [Miller, n; pq, 15}*) 
Again, this is the same Hermetic doctrine of God requiting creation, 
and specifically man, for His actualization* It is the doctrine that flowers 
hilly in the Bohmean-Hegdian theosophy. Lewis White Beck notes in 
his Early German Philosophy that Cusas "theory of the polarity but unity 
of man, God, and nature is elaborated by Schilling (who, we know, was 
actually influenced by reading Nicholas)**^ Beck also makes the claim 
that the Naturphilosophie of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, as well as theosophy and Protestant mysticism, have their roots 
in Cuaa. However, Hegel never mentions Cusa anywhere in his pub' 
lished writings or in his lectures- 3 * 

4. Renaissance and Reformation 

In 1460, fourteen out of the fifteen "philosophical" Hermetic# were 
brought to Florence from Macedonia by a monk employed by Cosimo 
de'Medici to locate manuscripts for him. Remarkably, Cosimo ordered 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-99) to interrupt the translation he was preparing 
of Plato's dialogues to begin work immediately on a Latin translation of 
the Corpus Hermttkum - Ficinos translation, entitled Pittuindcr (after the 
first of the treatises) and printed for the first time in 1471, had an in¬ 
credibly wide circulation. It went through sixteen editions up until the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

In the preface to Psmujider, Ficino presented his own genealogy of wis- 
dom, which he culled from a variety of sources, including the church fa- 
there Augustine, Lactantius, and Clement, It began with Hermes Tris- 
megistus and Zoroaster, and traced a direct line to Plato. Subsequent to 
his translation of the Hermetka, Ficino developed his own magical phi' 
losophy of occult correspondences, described In detail by Yates in Gior j 
dmo BntJW and the Hermetic Tradition . 

The next major event in the history of Hermeticism was the rediscov¬ 
ery by Europeans of the Jewish Kabbalah after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 149a, Jewish trade and social networks served as a conduit 
for Kahbalistic teachings. I shall discuss the Kabbalah at length in chap¬ 
ters 5 and 7. First to make significant use of the Kabbalah was Pico della 
Mirandola (1463-94)* Pico, a younger conrempotary of Ficino, joined 
Kabbalah and Hermeticism in the words of Antoine Faivre, "through the 
basic theme of Creation through the Word"” Yates writes chat "for the 
Renaissance mind, which loved symmetrical arrangements, there was a 
certain parallelism between the writings of Hermes Trismegistus, the 

27+ Beck. Early German Philosophy, 71. 

i&+ David Walsh notes that although there is no evidence than Hegel ever 
read Cusa, he was indirectly influenced by him through J. G. Hamann and 
Giordano Bruno, See Walsh, feW and jifi, See also Josef Scaflmach, 
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Egyptian Moses, and Cabala which was a Jewish mystical tradition sup¬ 
posed to have been handed down orally from Moses himself."* With 
Pico, who acquired numerous followers, the tradition oPCJiristian Kalb- 
balism” begins. 

In i486, Pico, at the tender age of twenty-three, went to Rome with 
"nine hundred theses": precepts derived, he claimed, from the perennial 
philosophy of the ages. He hoped to debate the theses in public. Instead, 
he created, such a scandal that he was forced to publish an Apology m 
1487. Along with the Apology t he published the famous Oration on the 
Dignity of Man? in which the "man as magus" thesis is argued for most 
eloquently. The Oration opens with the famous lines from Asdepius 1.6: "a 
great wonder, Aaclepiua, is man." 

Johannes Reuchlin (1455-15^2), also called Capnion, was one of the 
great figures of the Renaissance in Germany Reuchlin was a Swabian — 
a face that Hegel himself was careful to note, He studied for a time in 
Italy and. made the acquaintance of Pico delb Mirandob. Reuchlin sub¬ 
sequently became a Christian Kabbalisr himself and did even mote than 
Pico to promote study of the Kabbalah in the Christian world Reach- 
Jin's first KabbaJist work, De verbo mirij ice, appeared in 1494- His De arte 
C abalistica (1517) was the first in-depth study of the Kabbalah by a gen¬ 
tile author. During the twenty-three years that separated Reach I ins two 
major works, many more Kabbalist treatises bad COme to light, which 
Reuchlin was able to utilise in writing De arte CaMistica. In this bter 
work, Reuchlin refers to the Kabbalah as '"an alchemy transforming ex¬ 
ternal perceptions into internal, then into images, opinion, reason, intu¬ 
ition, spirit, and, finally, light."” As Joseph Blau has written, 'from 
Reuchlins time no writer who touched on cabalism with any thorough¬ 
ness did so without using him as a source 

Reuchlins work did much to increase study of the Kabbalah. As Ernst 
Benz notes, his ideas were preserved in the circles of "Swabian theo- 
sophkal scholars." 1 ' In his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel 
praises Reuchlin for single-handedly rescuing Hebrew philosophy from 
the flames:"There was in hand a project to destroy all Hebrew books in 
Germany by an imperial decree: Reuchlin deserves great credit for hav¬ 
ing prevented this" fl HP 3:113; We rise iO:I$). Reuchlin s vision of a con- 
gruity between the Greek, Jewish, and Muslim traditions would become 
a cornerstone of Hermetic thought in the next two centuries, especially 
as espoused by the Rosicrucian movement, 

The same year that De arte Qabalinka was published, Luther nailed 
his “Ninety-five theses" to the door of the castle church at Wittenberg on 
October 31 or November 1. The Catholic church had not been particu¬ 
larly tolerant of Hermeticism (as the Cases of Pico and Bruno illustrate), 

30. Yates, Giordano Bruno, ? 4 - 
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and the Lutherans were little better. During the sixteenth century* 
Lutheranism was a considerable impediment to the dissemination of 
Hermetic philosophy In Germany but it spread widely nonetheless, 
Luther himself although he rejected mystical "excesses" incorporated 
vivid quasi-mystical imagery in his sermons, (Commenting on Luthers 
condemnation of Aristotle for rejecting Plato's theory of Ideas, Lewis 
White Beck writes, "Only if Plato is thought of in terms of Neoplaton¬ 
ism* and Neoplatonism is seen through the eyes of Christian mystics, is 
such a strange judgement intelligible at aU in a man like Lurher."*) 
Oddly enough, though, Luther had nothing but praise for alchemy; 

The science of alchemy I like very well, indeed* it is truly the natu¬ 
ral philosophy of the ancients, I like it nor only for the many uses it 
has in decorating metals and in distilling and subliming herbs and 
Liquors, but also for the sake of the allegory and secret signification, 
which is exceedingly fine, touching the resurrection of the dead ar 
the Last Day, For* as in a furnace the fire retracts and separates 
from a substance the other portions, and carries upward the spirit, 
the life, the sap, the strength, while the unclean matter, the dregs, 
remain at the bottom, like a dead and worthless carcass -,, even so 
God, at the day of judgement, will separate all things through fire, 
and righteous from the ungodly’ 1 

Still, Luther's followers were not entirely pleased with the next major 
figure of German Hermebcism, Theophrastus Bo mb asms von Hohen- 
beim, called Paracelsus (1443-1541}. Alchemy whether in its practical or 
mystical form, flourished in Germany, and Paracelsus is definitely the 
most significant figure in the history of German alchemy In his own time 
Paracelsus's name became inseparably linked with alchemy* and his doc¬ 
trines, as well as others often erroneously attributed to him, exercised a 
great influence over esoteric philosophy in Germany, Hegel drew on 
Paracelsus in composing his Pfcjtesepby of Nature, though in the Lecture; on 
tbs History of Philosophy he compares him unfavorably with Bohme, stat¬ 
ing that Paracelsus was "much more confused, and without Bohmes pro¬ 
fundity of mind” (utp 3:141; Werfee 20:94 )-1 shall discuss Paracelsus more 
fully in chapter 6. 

5. Agrippa 

Of almost equal importance with Paracelsus was Henricus Cornelius 
Agrippa von Nettesheim (1486-1535), Agrippa is most famous for his 
massive work The Occult Philosophy (Dt occulta philosophia), written some¬ 
time after 1510 and published in 1533, The Occult Philosophy was an at¬ 
tempt at a complete synthesis of Hermetic philosophy alchemy and 
Kabbalah (Agrippa had read Reuchlin), Agrippa offered his work as a 

34. Beck. Early German Philosophy, 93; see Luther, Hntfdfav DmmtdtPOrt, Thesis 
36, Buriy TbeTiL’jfifuT Hfrtfnfs, trans. James Atkinson (Philadelphia.: Westmin¬ 
ster Press, 1961), ifli. 
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remedy for the "chaotic* state of learning in his day—in short, his Orcu!( 
Philosophy was to be a realization of rhe pansophk idea of a^supersdence."' 

In 1530, Agrippa published The Vanity of fbe Srif/ices (Dr vanitate scitn- 
dertuti). In this work, Agrippa presenrs himself as a skeptic, bunching 
arguments against the possibility of any knowledge and the efficacy of 
any of the sciences, including the occult sciences. The Vanity of the Sci¬ 
ences was widely read by humanists and exercised an influence on Mon¬ 
taigne, among others. Three years later, however, Agrippa would publish 
The Occult Philosophy, arguing for Kabbalah as a pruca thcologia and for 
the power of magic based on Kabbalah, Could Agrippa have simply 
changed his mind ? This is certainly a possible explanation but not a very 
satisfying one. As Yates suggests in Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tra¬ 
dition, Agrippa probably suppressed The Occult Philosophy for twenty- 
three years because he realized, quite rightly, that its doctrine would be 
considered dangerous by many. Agrippa5 reputation as a "black magi¬ 
cian" which reached ridiculous extremes after his dearh, is testament to 
the legitimacy of this concern. In the interim, he published The Vanity of 
the Sciences as, perhaps, a kind of"safety device ': if anyone challenged him 
on the contents of The Ore ult Philosophy he could always point to the ar¬ 
guments of The Vanity of the Sciences and insist that he was a mere chron¬ 
icler of occult lore and did not mean to be taken seriously-* In other 
words, The Vanity of the Sciences was Agrippa's ^exoteric doctrine/ w 
Agrippa received his Hermetic education in Ttaly, under the tutelage 
of scholars Trained in the tradition of Pico and Ficino. In Italy, Agrippa 
made the acquaintance of Cardinal Egidius of Viterbo and of Agosfino 
Ricci, both of whom were interested in using Christian Kabbalah to ad¬ 
vance the Catholic reform movement. Through rhem and others Agrippa 
had access to much of the Kabbalist literature (including ReuchWs be 
Venta Miri/ico), As Yates notes, Agrippa's The Occult Phibjoplby'belongs to 
the tradition of Christian Kabbalah, because ir leads up, in the third 
book on the supercelestial world, to the presentation of the Name of 
Jesus as now all-powerful, containing all the powers of the Tetragram- 
mat on [the four-letter Hebrew name of GodJ, as is confirmed by He¬ 
brews and Cabal ists skilled in rhe Divine Names/ ** 

Agrippa divides The Occult Philosophy into three major sections: Nat¬ 
ural Magic (based on a quasi-Aristotelian physics). Celestial Magic (based 
on a Pythagoreanized mathematics), and Ceremonial Magic (based in 

JG- Yin, Giordan# Bfuno. I)lf as Andrew Weetejs point! otll, Agrippa pub¬ 
lished a revised version of The Occult Fbilefephy just two years prior 10 his 
death- See Weeks, Grmtiifl jfom HildegapJ of Bingen to Ludwig Wittgen¬ 

stein (Albany: State "University of New York Press, 19 93 ), 113. 
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what Agrippa calk “theology"). Like alchemy, Agrippas magic is both an 
art and a philosophy. 

The theory of "Natural Magic" is founded on the doctrine of the four 
elements. Agrippa draws on Ficinos De vita eedcfttll tomparanda (1489) for 
his account of the occult virtues, which are inculcated in things through 
the rays of the scars, communicating the influences of Ideas from the 
“World Soul." Agrippa then explains how we can use our knowledge of 
this world-system to manipulate occult sympathies, 

Agrippa divides “Celestial Magic" into arithmetic, music, geometry, 
optics, astronomy, and mechanics. He accepts the Pythagorean claim 
about the higher reality of number, and thus ranks Celestial Magic 
higher than Natural Magic, which concerns mundane, earthly objects. 
Basically, Agrippas Celestial Magic is a kind of numerology, in which the 
adept exploits certain numerical correspondences between things. 
Agrippa gives an account of the symbolic and magical significance of the 
numbers from one to twelve. He also includes a discussion of gematria, 
the science of attaining wisdom and occult prowess through the substi¬ 
tution of numbers for the letters in words of power, w For this practice, 
Hebrew is the most powerful language. There is nothing here that is 
original with Agrippa? Kabbalists had for centuries practiced gematria, 
the most famous of them being Abraham Abulafia ( 1240 -^ 1291 ), 
There follows an account of the use of celestial images or symbols in 
magic, primarily in the preparation of talismans. Hie images—of the 
planets, zodiacal signs, and even demons—were to be engraved on cer¬ 
tain specially prepared objects and then "activated" through magic, 
which can be practiced only by a highly developed adept, who becomes 
thereby a "co-operator" with God and can “do all things ” 40 Here we are 
again confronted with the Hermetic doctrine of mans "diviniiation,” 
which we have seen in Pico, Bekhan, and shall see again in Bruno, and 
others. 

The highest level of magic, however, Agrippa reserves for the third 
book of Hie Occult Philosophy. Ceremonial Magic is a practical Kabbalah 
designed to give the adept divine powers to invoke and manipulate 
demons and spiritual guides. Agrippa derives much of his account of 
this "spirit world" from the Kabbalah. He gives the names of the Sepbi- 
Tolh and their significance, and relates each to the angelic powers. 
Agrippa accepts the standard Hermetic microcosm-macrocosm analogy, 
and so hb account of the intelligible structure of the cosmos js also an 
account of the structure of man. Thus, to master the occult phdosophy 
and become an adept is to attain self-knowledge, 

Agrippa had a far-flung influence but led a singularly unhappy life and 
In death was excoriated as an evil necromancer. The legendary character 
of Doctor Faustus, as well as the tale of the "sorcerer's apprentice," were 
based on him. In 1567, many years after Agrippas death, a fourth book of 
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De oatdta phUosophia/Of Magical Ceremonies," was published, claiming 
to be a Seep to the previous three books. It was denounced bp Agrippa's 
pupil Johann Wierus as spurious, and most scholars have accepted that 
judgment* Curiously, we know from the auction catalog of Hegel's li¬ 
brary, compiled iu 18311, that Hegel possessed a copy of that work/ 3 

6. Bruno 

One of the major thinkers influenced by Agrippa was Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600). Bruno's influence in Germany was significant enough for 
Hegel to devote a section of his Lecfur« on the History of Philosophy to 
him, (Hegel also discusses Ficino and Pico iu his Lectures, although quite 
briefly and in no depth; lhp 3111a; Wrrke 10:14-15). The auction catalog 
of Hegel's library reveals that Hegel owned Brunos works. 44 Hegel's re¬ 
marks on Bruno in the Lectures fill roughly eighteen pages in the 
Suhrkamp edition of his works. 

Bruno took Ficino's lily-white. Christianized magic of correspon¬ 
dences and developed it into the basis for a new Hermetic religion* His 
aim, in fact, was to return Renaissance occultism to its pagan Egyptian 
roots, Bruno conceived himself as the mcs&Lah of this new religion. Its 
central reaching was a familiar idea, that the "All" is One/ 1 This must 
certainly have appealed to Hegel, for in his schooldays, he and friends 
such as Holder]in adopted a pantheist outlook, rheir motto being hen kai 
pan (One and All; 1 shall discuss this more fully in chapter a),* 4 

In his Lectures, Hegel refers to Bruno as a'noble soul' 1 who has'a sense 
of indwelling, and knows the unity of its own Being and all Being to be 
the whole life of thought" (trip jnzi-zi; Werke 10114), Hegel compares 
Bruno with Proclus: 'With Pro elm in the same way the understanding, 
as substantial, is that which includes all things in its unity' (lhp 3:124; 
Werke 20;z6). Calling Bruno a "very original mind,” Hegel states that his 
philosophy is “on the whole certainly Spiuozism, Pantheism* (lhp 311231 
Werke 10:25). And:'This system of Bruno's is ,, * objective Spinozism, 
and nothing else; one can see how deeply he penetrated/Summarizing 
this Spinozism-Panrheism, Hegel writes 

The main endeavor of Bruno was ... to represent the All and One 
(ddi All und Fine), after the method of Lull us, as a system of classes 
of regular determinations. Hence, in the manner of Proclus he 
specifies three spheres; First, the original form (bupermmh) as the 
originator of all forms; secondly, the physical world, which im¬ 
presses the traces of the Ideas on the surface of matter, and multi¬ 
plies the original picture in countless mitrors sec face to face; 
thirdly, the form of the rational world, which individualizes numer¬ 
ically for the senses the shadows of the Ideas, brings them into one, 

41, Bentithniss dtr vm dtm Professor Htrrn De. Hegel unJL dem Dr. fcrrrn Seebetfe 
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and raises them to general conceptions for the understanding. The 
moments of the original form itself are termed Being, goodness 
(nature or Life), and unity, (ttrp 1:154-35; Werfce 20:3c) 

Another summary passage employs language strikingly like the later 
preface to the PibeB0fflenalq0 of Spifff (1807): "The unity of life he thus 
determines as the universal, active understanding (near), which mani¬ 
fests itself as the universal form of all the world, and comprehends all 
forms in itself.. * * It is the artist within, who shapes and forms the ma- 
terial without. From within the root or the seed-grain if makes the 
shoot come forth; from this again it brings the branches, and from them 
the twigs, and from out of the twigs k calls forth the buds, and leaves, 
and flower s" (lhp 3:124; Werfee 20:26; cf. Phenomenology of Spirit , Miller, 2; 
pc, 4.) 

In the end, Hegel, as he does with all of his predecessors, points out 
the fatal flaws that prevent Bruno from arriving fully at wisdom. In this 
case, Hegel's analysis is fascinating for it is nearly identical to his critique 
of Kant: "But while the system of Bruno is otherwise a grand one, in it 
the determinations of thought nevertheless at once become superficial, 
or mere dead types, as in later times was the case with the classification 
of natural philosophy ... [Brunos) twelve forms laid down as basis nei¬ 
ther have their derivation traced nor are they united in one entire sys¬ 
tem, nor is the further multiplication deduced" (lhp 3:137; WerJfee 20:39). 

Bruno sojourned for a time in Germany holding a university profes¬ 
sorship in Wittenberg from 1586 to 1588. Bruno claimed to have founded 
a sect among the Lutherans there that he called the^Giordanisti." While 
in Wittenberg, Bruno wrote Lampai triginta /tafuarum (02,1586-88), an 
attempt to extend the magical memory system that was his life's work, 
Bruno's stay in Wittenberg resulted in a lasting influence of his memory 
system on German Hermeticism. I will suggest in chapter 3 that Hegel 
was influenced by this tradition of "memory magic."The mnemotechnic 
art of memory was of ancient origin and originally had little or no occult 
connotation. However, in the Renaissance it became integrated into the 
new Hermetic philosophy, as discussed in detail by Yates in Tbe Arf of 
Memory . It was thought that the techniques of an mmoria could be used 
to reawaken the adept's latent knowledge of the structure of the cosmos 
and the nature of the occult influences. The structure of Brunos mem¬ 
ory system was set out in his first work* De Umbris Idearum {1548), and 
remained basically constant throughout hia career. The goal of this sys¬ 
tem was self-transformation, self-actualization: the adept who "recol¬ 
lected" the cosmic forces described by Bruno would acquire a new and 
powerful personality, 

7. Franck and Weigel 

Sebastian Franck and Valentin Weigel are two lesser-known, but still in¬ 
fluential figures in German Hermeticism. Luther referred to Franck 
(1499 “i 542/3) as "the devils most cherished slanderous mouth."*’ 

45. Quoted in Beck, Early German Philowphyt 149, 
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Franck was essentially a pantheist who held God to he im manent in na¬ 
ture- Like many mystics, he taught that man is imbued with an ember of 
the divine personality. However, Franck held the unusual position that 
GodjM h what He reveals Himself to be, under different aspects in the 
spiritual lives of individual men."God is for us," Franck contends,"juse as 
we represent hirm,"“ Beck remarks that "Francks ontology' of mind and 
spirit is not sufficiently developed for him to know, or for us to be sure, 
that he is here adumbrating a thesis of later transcendental philoso¬ 
phy. + f . He does not and Could not work this Out; but his philosophical 
heir is ScheMing."* 7 "Hie presence of God within us is a "natural light" 
which Franck calls Spirit* He makes a distinction between what he calls 
the church "visible" and "invisible"The "invisible church" is constituted 
by the Holy Spirit, through the loving hearts of all men. This concep¬ 
tion of cht invisible church, stated here by Franck for perhaps the first 
time, will later be important for the Rosie rucians and Freemasons, and 
for their intellectual heirs, Schelling, Hdlderlin and HegeL 

Valentin Weigel (1533-88) makes frequent reference in his works to 
Paracelsus and Eckharr. He refers nineteen rimes to"Mercurius" or Her¬ 
mes Trismegistus* As Andrew Weeks notes, Hermes Trismegistus rep¬ 
resents for Weigel "the compatibility of natural and supernatural, of 
pagan and Christian knowledge" - Weigel was also deeply influenced by 
Cuaa r and by an anonymous mystical tract called the Tbeclegici Gerffldrt 
ica r which he made the subject of a commentary in 1571. The Thcalogid 
Germanica was written around 1350 by a cleric in Frankfurt am Main 
who belonged to the Teutonic Order, The work achieved a wide circula¬ 
tion when it was discovered and printed in 1516 by Luther. The Theokgjd 
Germanic* teaches that God requires man to redeem the world, but to 
achieve this man must first come to know God, God is a perfect whole, 
and knowing the whole requires emptying the mind of images, God is 
One, but the text also says that He is All, "and must be AIL 1 ' 4 * Evil occurs 
when human beings break away from the whole and turn their minds 
and hearts to the limited, the partial. 'AH knowledge limited to separate 
parts will come to nought when the Whole Is perceived," states the 
anonymous author" The Tbeolcgia Gtrmemca holds that strict obedi¬ 
ence 10 Gods law does not oppress, rather it is the realization of true 
freedom,' 1 

Drawing on Paracelsus, Weigel states that "AH corporeal things are an 
excrement or coagulated smoke ... from the invisible stars; the same 
smoke has three substances: sulphur, mercury, and salt." vl Following 


46, RfrwiteKrf [1534); quoted in Beck, Early Germ tin Philosophy 1 151. 

47 Beck, Early German Pbiioiofkj, i$l. 

46. Andrew Weeks, Valentin Weigel (Albany* State University of New York 
Press, aooo-), 55* 

49- Tlbf TfeeWogifl Germanic* ef Martin Ltdber, tnu, Sengs Hoffman (New 
York; Pauiisi Press, 1980), 116, 

$0. Ibid., 01. 

Si. Ibid, ?), tj6- See also Weeks, Valtmin Weigel, 40, 

Si- Quoted in Weeks, VStlenrin Wt^ m r 
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Cusa and the TbralDgid Germanics he holds that all creatures are con¬ 
tained within God, Man, however, is unique- He contain* within him¬ 
self the characteristics of all creation. Weigel uses the term ftrgrifj to des¬ 
ignate the “enfolding” within man of the nature of all things. Begrijf 
comes from kgr# ife», which in modern German means "to understand," 
but literally means "to grasp*” Der Bcgrif (in modem German,"concept") 
is "the grasped." Man is the "quintessence," the fifth element, rising above 
the four elements. 

For Weigel, the mental restraint necessary to achieve knowledge of 
God involves pure consciousness or self-knowing, not a knowledge of 
particular things* In being absolutely passive, however. It is absolutely 
active, for this type of knowledge is precisely Gods knowledge (Weigel 
conceives God as the "Nothing and All"). So, the mystic does not come 
to know God bur to become God; fenowiwg* This, as we have seen, is a 
perennial Hermetic theme* Also present in Weigel is the ideal of wis¬ 
dom as a knowledge of all things, as wdl as the conception of the "invis¬ 
ible church" first put forward by Franck, Weigels ideas exercised a great 
influence on German mysticism and philosophy, and were spread by 
writers such as Johann Arndt, Gottfried Arnold, and Leibniz. 

&. Bohme 

Jakob Bohme (1575-1624) began to write just before the publication of 
the first Rostcrucian manifestos. He was a native of GorUtz, in Lusatia 
on the borders of Bohemia. Bohme was a simple shoemaker who, in 
1600 had a mystical vision; looking at a gleam of light reflected on a 
pewter vessel, he felt himself able to peer into the inner essence of all 
things. In a letter, he described the experience: 

The gate was opened unto me, so that in one quarter of an hour I 
saw and knew more than if I had been many years together at a 
University; at which I did exceedingly admire, and I knew not how 
it happened to me: and thereupon I turned my heart to praise God 
for it. For I saw and knew the Being of all beings; -.. also the birth 
or eternal generation of the Holy Trinity; the descent and origin of 
this worlds 

For twelve years he remained silent, and when he did write for the 
first time in 1612, it was only a personal exercise; he never intended his 
work to be copied and read by others. During the intervening years, 
there is evidence that Bohme read the alchemists, especially Paracelsus, 
In Bdhme's first work, Aurora (Morgen rathe tm Auj(gang), he both denies 
and claims expertise in alchemical theory in the same passage: "Do not 
take me for an alchemist, for I write only in the knowledge of the spirit, 
and not from experience. Though indeed I could here show something 
else, viz. in how many days, and in what hours, these things must be pre¬ 
pared; for gold cannot be made in one day, but a whole month is requi- 

5). Jakob Bohme, letter to Cupar Lindner* iitja&ol? E$semm\ Readings, 

ed. Robin Water field (Wellingborough, England: Cnariblc/Thorseiia, 19^9), 
64* 
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site for It** Andrew Weeks speculates that Boh me did actually experi' 
ment with alchemy, perhaps with one of his wealthy friends. 5 * Boh me 
was also acquainted with the writings of the mystics (e.g„ Weigel), and 
possibly some K abb alt Stic works.* 

Bohmes Gorlitz was, as Pierre Deghaye puts it,"rich in spiritual het¬ 
erodoxy and Hcrmeticism." 17 The medical doctors of Gorlitz were 
mainly Paracekians, There was even a minor scandal over their Paracel- 
cism r which erupted in 1570.* This scandal only increased the appetite 
of the citizens, particularly of the nobility, for Hermetic and alchemical 
philosophy, in which rhey were widely known to dabble. Supernatural 
events were frequently reported in or near Gorlitz: giant meteors 
crashed to earth at propitious rimes, grain was said to rain from the sky, 
etc.* 

One important influence on the underground Hermetic culture of 
Gorlitz was Dr. Balthasar Walter, a Christian KabbaJist and alchemist 
who befriended Boh me alter iG»< Walter had traveled to the Orient in 
search of wisdom, bur declared chat he had found it only with Bohme- It 
is through Walter that Bohme probably first became deeply immersed in 
the Kabbalah. Another influential acquaintance of Bohme was Dr. To¬ 
bias Kober, a Paracel&ian physician, who may have been the source of 
Bo times Paracelcism. Another friend was the alchemist Johann Rorhe, 
who was well-versed in medieval mysticism, including Tauter. 

Bohme is a turning point in the history of Hermetic philosophy. Her- 
me tic ism and Christianity had always been strange bedfellows, and as 
we have seen, much of Hermetic thought—such as its conception of 
the divine or semi-divine status of man—is heretical by Christian stan¬ 
dards. Bruno even went so far as to advocate the abandonment of 
Christianity and the return to a Hermetic, “Egyptian” religion. Bohme, 
in effect, acted to prevent the self-destruction of Hermetic philosophy 
in the face of its dear conflict with the dominant, orthodox faith. David 

54, Aurora, in Saittftn.hr Schriftcn r ed, Will -Erich Feuckert and August Faust 
(Smiigartr: Fromann, 1955), voL i, chap. 12, § 10$. (All references tq Bdhrocs 
works will be given by chapter and. paragraph number.) English translation: 
Aurora, irons John Sparrow, ed. C J- Barker and D, S. Hehner (London: John 
M. Watkins, 19114), fro. Sparrow Ytranslation was originally published in 
It is. the only English translation of the entire work. I have included 
page numbers from Sparrow, because his paragraph numbers do not cor¬ 
respond to those in the German. 

55- Weeks, B ack ing A# IntiMettua! Bi&papby sfthe SevertMnrA-Ccrirury Pfetlow?- 
phrr and Mystic (Albany: State Uumsity of New York Press, 1991). 57; H. H. 
Brinton h® remarked thar "Bohme did more than borrow a large part of his 
vocabulary from alchemy, he took over the whole alchemistic world-view, 
which he developed into a philosophic system," See Howard Haines Brinron, 
The Mysftr Will (New York: Macmillan, t9|o), *1, 

56. The influence of Kabbskh on Betimes works seems to increase with time. 
Ernst Beni believes chat Bohme's sources for Kabbalism were probably oral 

(Ben x, Myjiicdt Sources, +S). 

57. Pierre Deghaye, "Jacob Bohme and His Followers," Madem Esoteric Spi'ritH- 
ufi'ty, 2:0. 

58. Weeks, floebme, £9. 

S9- TbicL, 
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Walsh writes that '‘For the new occult philosophy to work, the old. 
Christian philosophy must be redirected* The individual with the theo¬ 
retical genius to effect their reconciliation and. thereby, become the 
transmitter of the new symbolism to the modern world was Jakob 
Bohme/™ 

Walsh summarises the radical "redirection"' of Christian philosophy, 
and the key to Bdhmes thought, as follows:“The crucial shift is from the 
idea of all reality as moving toward God to the idea of God himself as 
part of the movement of reality as wellT* 1 This is the core of Bohme's 
Hermeticism: the conception of God not as transcendent and static, ex- 
is ting "outside* the world, impassive and complete, but as an active pro¬ 
cess unfolding within the world, within history* What initiates this pro- 
cess in the first place? Bohme held that God is moved by the desire to 
reveal Himself to Himself, but that this self-revelation is psychologically 
impossible unless an other stands opposed to Htm,“ 

In a later work. Bohme wrote,"No thing can be revealed to itself with¬ 
out opposition [ Wiedtrwartigkcit ]i For if there is nothing that opposes it, 
then it always goes out of itself and never returns to itself again. If it 
does not return into itself, as into that from which it originated, then it 
knows nothing of its origin. 1 *® 1 In short, the "other” is necessary for God s 
self-consciousness, Without self-consciousness God would not be God, 
for His knowledge would be incomplete* This other "limits" Godj by 
^othering," God limits Himself, giving Himself discernible "boundaries” 
Although h not dear that Boh me thinks God exists at all apart from 
creation, the mind can think Him apart, can think Him as transcen¬ 
dent—but as transcendent God is merely a "dark inchoate will for self- 
revelation**” which Bohme calls the Ungrund (a conception not far re¬ 
moved from Bekhan's Abgrund, or Abyss)*®' 5 
God does not know Himself through the world qua absefatc other, 
however. An absolute other would be so foreign as to be unknowable* 
Instead, God in creation “others HimselfT corporealiaes Himself, a pro¬ 
cess that reaches its consummation with Christ. It is through Christ 

60. David Walsh, “A Mythology of Reason r x$i. 

61* Ibid,, is*} Jurgen Habermas has remarked that Bohme was the first to 
“historiciM" God or the Absolute; i,t, to claim chat it develops through time* 
See Habermas's “Das Absolute und die Geschichre: Von der Zweispauigkeir 
in Schellinga Dcnkext* (Banin Ph.D. diifiertitLon, Rhdbisclit Friedrich Wil¬ 
helms Univenitat, 195+k 3 - 

6a. To borrow terms from Ger&hom Scholcmk treatment nf Isaac Lurid. 
Bohme's theosophy conceives God as "macro-anthropos" and man as"mjcro- 
cosmoA." See Scholem. Major Trertdj in Jewish Mysticism (New Yorks Schocken 
Books, 1946), ±69. 

6j+ SeeJakob Bohme, Vom Godlicbtr BcxhdHlithkeit, in SrfFtttfebe Sfbnjpftt, ed, 
WilhEridi Peuckert (StuttgartE FromouDA, 1955-^1), vol. 4, chap. 1, § 3 . 
Hegel quotes this passage in his Lzcturti m tht MUtorj aj' Philosophy jezoj; 

IVerite 20:106, 

64. Walsh, “A Mythology of Reason," 15+- 

65, The term IJrtgrsufld seems to appear first in Bohmcs treadse/On the Incar¬ 
nation of Christ.” 
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that the nature of God and the world 1 $ revealed to man. Through 
Christ, we can reflect on our nature as divine products, and this reflec¬ 
tion constitutes a "return" to the source; God's will to self-revelation is 
fulfilled with His creations knowledge of Him, As Walsh puts it suc- 
cLnctly/Bohme is the herald of the self-actualiimg evolutionary God/** 
And F. Ernest Stoeffler writes, “To Boh me God was that ultimate Mys¬ 
tery which moves deliberately and constantly toward self-understanding 
through progressive self-actualization. Philosophy, then* as Boh me un¬ 
derstood it, becomes basically the history of the ultimate Mystery striv¬ 
ing to know itself/ 47 

Bohme s first work, which came to be known simply as Aurora* was ti¬ 
tled Morgenrdthe im Aujgang, which Weeks translates as ^Morning Glow, 
A&cending." The preface to Aurora employs the metaphor of the "tree of 
revealed truth,” which is a kind of intellectual history Leading up to 
Luther and the Reformation. Bohme includes himself in his metaphor, 
claiming that before the tree is at last consumed by fire, it will sprout 
one find branch, a final and consummate revelation of the truth of the 
tree, from its root. As Bohme writes later in Aurora/this book is the first 
sprouting or vegetation of this twig, which springs or grows green in its 
mother, like a child that is learning to walk, and is not able to run apace 
at the first.* 41, 

Aurora is a fragmented, inconsistent text. At times its outlook appears 
pantheistic, even proto-Spinosistit, Bohme writes in the second chap¬ 
ters "In the Holy Ghost alone, who is in God, and also in the whole na- 
cure, out of which all things were made, in Him alone can you search 
into the whole body or corporeity of God, which is nd tore; as also into the 
Holy Trinity itself.”™ And: 

Rut here you must elevate your mind in the spirit, and consider how 
the whole nature, with all the powers which are in nature, also the 
width, depth and height, dso heaven and earth, and all whatsoever 
is therein, and all chat is above the heavens, is together the body or 
corporeity of Godb and the powers of the stars are the fountain 
veins in the natural body of God in this world.* 

This is not pantheism, however. It is Hermeticism in its classical form, 
just as I described it in opposition to pantheism in the introduction; 
what is claimed is not that all the things in the world are divine or are “full 
of gods,” but that the world as a whole is a part of God s being. Nature is 
the "body of God," but God is more than just His body Along with Eck- 
hart, Cusa, and Hegel, Bohme reads the second person, of the Trinity, rhe 
"Son/as equivalent to nature. This is unusual enough in Hegel, but in an 
untutored seventeenth-century shoemaker it is quite radical indeed. 

66. Walsh TI?- Mjfirriiirtt flf InneTwurdiy FuJjillrmaf, I. 

67. F. Ernest Stoeffler, German Fidiim During the Eighteenth Century (Leiden: E. 
J- Brill, 1973}. no. 

63 . Aurora, chap, *J, $ 63; Sparrow, The Aurora, 563. 

69, Aurora, chap, a, § 11; Sparrow, Tbt Aurora, 53. 

70. Aurora, chap, a* $ 16; Sparrow, The Aurora, 
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Boh me writes;''But the Father everywhere generates the Son Out of all his 
powers." 7 * In chapter 16, Bohme speaks of the deity being "continually 
generated" ( imm.tr gtbortn ) , 71 

I wish now to examine the details of Bohmes theory of divine sdf- 
manifestation, as it develops throughout his writings, in Aurora and be¬ 
yond, For Bohme, God is One, but within Him is generated a trinity of 
worlds: the dark world, the light world, and the elemental world. The 
third world functions to "reconcile" the first two. Darkness yearns for 
Light! the unmanifest strives to become manifest, in its yearning, there 
is kindled within the Darkness a fire. Light is the pure principle of open¬ 
ness, of manifestation without any hiddenness. Fire is the actualization 
of the pure principle of Light in reality. With the kindling of fire (the al¬ 
chemical agent of change), a reconciliation is reached between Darkness 
and Light, The fire burns, but within Darkness! the self-revelation will 
be of an entity that maintains its integriiy, its identity—and thus always 
an element of inwardness—in and through its manifestation! presence 
will carry with it a concomitant absence, Bohme writes in Mystermm 
Magnum that 'the eternal free will has introduced itself into darkness, 
pain, and source; and so also through the darkness into the fire and light, 
even into a kingdom of joy; in order that the Nothing might be known 
in the Something-" 71 Bohme further details the divine self-manifestation 
in terms of what he calls the seven "source spirits* 

Bohmes account of the spirits—their order, their relationships, even 
their names—varies from work to work- The following is a kind of 
amalgamation of the various accounts, following Aurora most closely. 
Bohmes seven source spirits are Sour, Sweet, Bitter, Heat, Love, Tone, 
and Body, In addition to referring to them as "source spirits" (gwe%w- 
ter), Bohme also calls them "properties* (Eigensckaften) t "qualities* {QuaU 
ttdttn), and "forms* {Gejtalfen), All of these spirits are “contained* within 
God as Ifagrujii, in potentia, God as Ungrund is both Aiks and Nifbti, 
The first three spirits—Sour, Sweet, and Bitter—form a primordial 
Trinity of conflict within the Godhead, preceding its manifestation. 
They are a triad of the unmanifest God or God-in-Himself. Sour (Htrb) 
is a negative force, a “cold fire," 7 * the will of God to remain nnmanifest, 
unrevealed. This is the first stage of desire, as described above: a primi¬ 
tive, egoistic will to self-assertion without self-reflection. But opposed to 
Sour there is Sweet (Sum): a positive force that contrasts with sourness 
as expansion, or opening outward, contrasts with contraction, or in¬ 
wardness, Sour is a 'puli'' to remain in-itself, unmanifest; Sweet is a 
"push" to exteriorise, go out and become for-itself, Sour is the "Eternal 
No"; Sweet is the “Eternal Yes." Sour is a pucker; sweet is a kiss. The 
third source-spirit. Bitter (Bitter) is a kind of compromise: a going-out 

71. Aurora , chap. ? r 5 4J; Sparrow, Tfer Aurora, ijS, 

71. Aurora, chap 16, $ u: Sparrow, The Aurora, 41a. 

73. Mpferium J^num, litizj), in SJmflirfic Sthfiften, voL 7, chap. 16, $ 37. 

74. "Cold fire." as Julius EvoU points out, is an alchemical term* See Julius 
Evola, The Hermetic Tradition, traits- E, E, Rehmus (Rochester, Vtt Inner Tra¬ 
ditions, 199$), 17, 
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that preserves and. seeks identity. Bitter reconciles Sour and Sweet be¬ 
cause it is the being of a being that freely gives itself or opens out. but si¬ 
multaneously collects and preserves its manifestations as the revealed 
aspects of one identical being. 

This triad is referred co by Boh me as a “wheel of anguish," 7 * Bohme at 
times identifies it with the Holy Trinity, with the Paracels I an triad of 
Sait, Mercury, and Sulphur, and he conceives it as Hell. Basarab Nico- 
lescu refers to it as the'death of God to Himself inasmuch as He is the 
God of pure transcendence. *™ The "wheel of anguish" is, in fact, the birth 
of God, In Mysterium Magnum, Boh me refers to God before this process, 
God as Ufogrand, as "the dark nature 1 ’ and stares that "in the dark nature 
he is not called God,'™ 

The triad Sour-Sweet-Bitter describes the birth of the living God, 
the birth of life itself, and the fundamental nature of all living beings, 
Sour-Sweet-Bitter gives way to Heat (Hitte). Hear is vitality, the in¬ 
choate living force that has arisen through the conflict of Sour-Sweet- 
Bitter It 15 the first and most basic outward (that is, worldly) manifesta¬ 
tion of the conflict of God in-Himself. It is as if Bohme conceives of 
Sour-Sweet-Bitter as rubbing up against one another, giving rise to 
Heat* This Heat then gives way to what Bohme caUs the Rash (Scbrock)* 
The Rash is not one of the source spirits. Instead, it is literally rhe/oire 
of the preceding four spirits taken together; ir is the ignf fieri produced by 
their activity, and it is life and real being* burgeoning, growing, now sep¬ 
arated, externalized, leading on to other things—"positive” and "exter¬ 
nal" things * 71 . 

The Rash is a will to the creation of self-revealing essence—a deter¬ 
minate nature that is open, not dosed, to itself—for which Bohme uses 
the alchemical designation Tintfur. The first four spirits taken together 
constitute a kind of vector of manifestation. Picture a lightning flash, 
consisting of the four in dynamic interaction* 77 The Flash also represents 
mystical vision of the kind Bohme had in 1600; the invisible world is il¬ 
luminated to the mystic in this Flash. 

What the flash produce* is a "hot fire" which Bohme calls Love 
(Lithe). Heat* the warmth of exteriorized life, is not inert, nor even 
stable (yet). It is still a seeking, it is Love. What began as a drive towards 
manifestation continues* Love is the Trnctur in which all the preceding 
spirits are united in joyful ecstasy. This is an extemalization seeking ful¬ 
fillment—ic is an individuation thtough self-manifestation* Love's desire 
is for complete illumination, display* and representation to itself This 


75. Mjjterium Magnum, chip, 3, $ u. 

76. Basarb Nkdlacq, Science, Meaning and Ei'dMtwfl; The GmubQ 1 of Jacob 
Bdkme r ttans, Rob Baker (New Yorkr Parabola Books, 1991), 19. 

77. Mjtf teriurtT Magnum, chap. 7, § £4, 

?S_ \ (ejd refers to it in his Lectures on [be Hiitpfj of PbilpJPpbjf as the'"Absolute 

Gen.-efacor' 1 (Jai isbofui Gefafttttdt) (lhp 3:10ft; Vfcrkt 20:11.1). 

79. In Kabbalah, a lightning flash ii often spoken of as "ligzagging'’ its way 
through the ten Sephiiwflb of the'Tree of Life'representing the process of tm- 
anation. 
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seeking (Love) issues in a phenomenon that is a kind of "eject" of the 
seeking—a kind of significant epiphcnomrnon. This is Sound or Tone 
(ScbflN or Ton), As separate from Love, but as a product of Love, Tom 
has the potential of making Love manifest to itself. Love manifest to it¬ 
self is the completion of the cycle. 

It can easily be seen already that the spirits are not absolutely separate 
from one another, but, to use Hegelian language, are 'moments'” of a 
whole. Tone is the "song of Love*! Love is the desire for fulfillment ener¬ 
gised by the Flash, ignited by Heat; Heat is the energy produced by the 
unity in opposition of Sour and Sweet within Bitter, With Tone, the life 
of God (and the life of life) is ready for fulfiUment* having given rise to a 
"speech" or "expression” of itself (Tone), the process becomes a thing def- 
inite to itself, Body (Ccrpuj), the seventh spirit, encompasses the other 
six. It represents the "contretization" of the process through its self- 
expression, This concrctization is the completion of the cycle, but as in¬ 
volving the cycle's self-awareness it includes the cycle as well Boh me 
writes in Aurora, "The Seventh Spirit of God in the divine power is the 
corpus or body, which is generated out of the other six spirits, wherein 
aU heavenly figures subsist, and wherein all things image and form 
themselves, and wherein all beauty and joy rise up."* For Bohme, no 
spirit can really be without a “body," without giving rise at some poinr to 
its own concrerizarion. All things strive to become fully specified and 
concrete, including God, Bohme also calls Corpus bciblkhkcit t and also 
sometimes Bi^i/iichifefil/the graspedness" (in modem German, "intelli¬ 
gibleness"! recall Weigel s BegriJ), 

Bohme refers to spirit's activity of creating a body or a determinate 
being for itself as Mdgid,* 1 In Six Mystical Pbrnfa, he writes that 

Magic is the mother of eternity, of the being of all beings! for it cre¬ 
ates itself, and is understood in desire,. ♦ ♦ Its desire makes an 
imagination, and imagination or figuration is only the will of de¬ 
sire, ,., True Magic is nor a being, bur the desiring spirit of the 
being, „ * * Magic is the greatest secrecy, for it is above Nature, and 
makes Nature after the form of its will. It is the mystery of the 
Trinity, viz, it is in desire the will striving towards the heart of 
God.* : 

Body is also a return to the original spirit, Sour. Sour was the expres¬ 
sion of the desire of God to contract into a hard, self-contained, and self- 
absorbed center, without external expression. In feet, however, God as 
Ungrund could not achieve this desire for concretization and integrity 
without self-expression. Through the cycle, consummated in Body, the 
original will, now heavily qualified, has actually been fulfilled: God is 
now a concrete, self-subsisrent entity, but through His othering and self- 
expression, As Nicolescu puts it, "The bop is thus closed! the seventh 

So. AwT-ar.il, chap, u, § i. 

ttl. $ix Mjitinil Peirift (JCurf&c Erhl&tvng VDn stthf myitiithtrt PwUttn; i6io), U 
Samdifk Sdiri/teM, vol +, Point 5, 

8 a. Six Myflkat Pto’nfj, Point 5, §§ 1-6, 
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quality rejoins the first... ♦ The line changes into a circle: paradoxically; 
in the philosophy of Jakob Bphme, rhe Son gives birth to the Father."* 3 

Bohme himself employs circle metaphors to characterize his system 
(much as Hegel will do with his own system)* Of the seven source spir¬ 
its , Bohme writes at one point/These seven generatings in all are none 
of them the first, the second, or the third, or last, but they are all seven, 
every one of them, both the first, second, third, fourth, and last* Yet 1 
must set them down one after another, according to a tr eaturely way and 
manner, otherwise you could not understand it: For the Deity is as a 
wheel with seven wheels made one in another, wherein a man sees nei¬ 
ther beginning nor end/ h 

Standing as an intermediary between God and creation is Wisdom 
(Sophia), It is referred to by Bohme as the "mirror" of God (recall Eck- 
harts mirror, and Hildegards many mirrors). The mirror reflects God 
back to Himself, but in sensual, imagistk form, as the created world. 
This is necessary for Bohme, because, as Aurora maintains, what God 
projects in his creative will to self-revelation is in fact his ccrpcredization , 
In short, the produces of God, including God's Wisdom, must take sen¬ 
suous form. 

As with gnostic conceptions of the Legos, Bdhmes Wisdom is con¬ 
ceived as active." It is the source of the further specifications of Gods 
corporeality. Further, Bdhmes Wisdom is conceived metaphorically as fe¬ 
male." For Bohme, Gods desire for self-manifestation echoes through¬ 
out creation as a desire inherent in ail things. Like God as Ungrund 
(which, in proto-Hegelian language, Bohme describes as God "in Him¬ 
self"), each thing is first merely an egoistic, infantile desire to exist for it¬ 
self, but then this gives way to a desire for self-awareness* Bohme ana¬ 
lyses God's Wisdom—which is simultaneously the thought of God, the 
process of crearion and the essence of created nature—into a sevenfold 
cycle of desire." 7 In God, these seven are as one, bur our Limited human 
capacities require us to know God and creation in a piecemeal (sttick- 
uwiif) fashion. 

Returning to Bdhme's conception of Tone, the "epiphenomenon" or 
song of love through which Body is actualized and the process of self- 
manifestation is completed, Bdhme conceives the highest form of Tone 
in nature to be the speech of man. It is through human speech, human 
thought, that God achieves his highest and most consummate self- 
knowledge, for we are the beings who in thought and speech can reflect 

8] . Nicolesrti, SritUrr, Mnnin^ and Evolution, jj, 

S+. Aurora, chap. 13, § 10; Sparrow, The Aurora, 615-16; tee also chap, jj, § 
71-74 

85, Deghaye/Bohme and his Follower/ 214. 

S6, Bohme may halt; been influenced here by the Kabbalisuc conception of 
Sbeitiraiib, which is rhe tenth S*j>hcnjk Sfefcind) is conceived as female and con¬ 
taining all the other Srtfcfnrife in herself as in a body 

Sj. Walsh writes that the iMd spirits in Bohme correspond''W the Last seven 
Ssfireih [of the Kabbalah] which exemplify the order of the cosmos*' (Walsh, 
Bcxhmt and HegfJ, 84-65). 
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on die whole of the cycle of creation. As Arthur Versluis stares, ‘"Ulti¬ 
mately, God comprehends himself through man. The mystery- of divine 
nature is, finally the mystery of human nature as well."™ Boh tries ac¬ 
count of the order of creation is quite complex, and I can only indicate 
some of the most important points here. 

In words that call to mind the Emerald TabUt, Bdhme writes at one 
point of the unity of all things; "When I take up a stone or clod of earth 
and look upon it, I see that which is above and that which is below, in- 
deed [I see] the whole world therein.”” He writes in Qlavti (1^14);* The 
whole visible world is a joyful spermatic [fitel *perma.r weber;] active ground!; 
each essence tongs for the other, the above for the below and the below 
for the above, since they are separated from one another, and in such 
hunger they embrace one another in the desire-"* Bdhme describes the 
"worlds existence" as "Nothing else than coagulated smoke from the eter¬ 
nal aether, which thus has a fulfillment like the eternal." 91 

Before men, God created angels. The angels aid God in the formation 
of all things according to the seven spirits, for, as Bdhme writes in Au¬ 
rora, "All the creatures are made and descended from these qualities^ 
Among the angels, Lucifer was the most magnificent* However, Lucifer# 
representing the "Sour" quality of m-drawing, broke away from God, 
thinking himself able to create through the ember of divine fire within 
him, Lucifer represents the will to isolation, cutting-off, a selfishness 
that all things exhibit. As Walsh puts it, Lucifer"can‘ 1 magi rut t e* has angry 
fire into all things and by hardening their wills can extinguish the divine 
light within them™ 

Man, for Bdhme, is a microcosm containing all the seven spirits within 
himself Bdhme speaks of man receiving Gods Wisdom (Sophia, again, 
conceived as female) as wife. In mans soul there "hovers the revelation of 
the divine holiness, as the living outflowing Word of God with the eter¬ 
nally known Idea, which was known in divine Wisdom from eternity as 
a Suffjecteffj or form of the divine imagination™ The first man was an¬ 
drogynous and possessed supernatural powers, He/She could procreate 
at will by the power of imagination, could exist without eating or sleep¬ 
ing, and could alter the essences of objects through magic words (a 
power which suggests alchemical transmutation)** 5 In naming the ani¬ 
mals, Adam drew on rhe essence of each, for in the N4<ar*pracbe (nature 
language) of Adam, the being of a thing is captured in its name.* In 
B6h tries celling of the myth of the Garden of Eden, man must fall he- 


II, Arthur Vculuii, Wisdoms Children (Albany; State University of New York 
Press, 1999), 133., 

Bg* Mysttrium Magnum, chap- 2, § 4 - 

90. Quoted in Walsh, Jk>chme and Htgt\ r 141. 

91. Six Tbrojoyfeicrtl Pants (fe Seths ihtoSophisthen Punrtert; 1610), in Sdrtilliebc 
Sikrifim, raL 4, Point i. chap, a, § 19, 

91. Aurora, chap. 1, § 1; Sparrow, The Aurora , $0. 

93. Walsh, Bochme and Hegel, S&9- 

94. Quoted in ibid., 137-38. 

95. Mptarfuw Magnum, chap. 17, §. 43. 

95. Ibid., chap. 33, $ 36. 
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cause the unity man enjoys with God in paradise is an uri thinking, urtre- 
jlecfive, and thus inferior unity. Man must become alienated from God 
and return to a higher state of unity, in/ull cwuriewntai of his nature and 
the nature of God. 

How did the fall come about ? Adam wanted knowledge of each of the 
spirits of nature. In the garden,, the Tree of Good and Evil represents 
disharmony, a separation of the spirits of nature into units under the 
sway of the “Eternal No," withdrawn into themselves, spuming unity. 
Adam's eating of the fruit of this tree is symbolic of a transformation of 
imagination. In what Bohme calk Lust, imagination and desire are in 
harmony. But Adam broke this happy equilibrium when his imagination 
was perverted into a base and sensualistic form. At this point Lust be' 
comes Begierde, an infinite, negative, insatiable striving.* 7 Adam’s action 
constituted a turning away from divine unity. Immediately, Adams na- 
ture was radically altered and he desperately sought reunification with 
the divine. This desire manifested itself first in shame, in awareness of 
the exposure of his bodily imperfection. The revulsion that Adam and 
all human beings feel about their condition of lack, degradation, and 
frailty jait is the urge to reunite with God. 

Wisdom was revealed yet again to men, however; through a man, 
Jesus Christ, who was perfectly married to Sophia. Christ is the second 
Adam. Through Christs passion, death, and resurrection (which Bohme 
makes equivalent to the work of alchemical transmutation)* a secret 
reaching has been revealed to man, which can show him the way ro at- 
one-ment with the divine. The interpretation of the Scriptures opens up 
the possibility of man the microcosm's self-knowledge—whar Bohme 
has Striven to accomplish in his work. Bohme writes in Aurora that “you 
need nor ask, Where is God i Hearken, you blind man; you live in God, 
and God is in you; and if you live holily, then therein you yourself are 
God*"" Through our self-reflection nature reaches a kind of closure: its 
pure, eternal forms are identified for what they are* Given that we are 
natural beings, our contemplation of the forms of nature amounts to na¬ 
tures holding up a mirror to itself, and given that the nature of nature is 
the thought of God, it is a mirror held up to God* Thus, through our 
human understanding, God is fully actualized: He achieves self-awareness 
and closure* 

Bohme does not present philosophical arguments. How then does he 
explain his access to this wisdom ? He holds the view that before his fall, 
Adam was privy to the Wisdom of God, “But yet when he fell, and was 
set into the outward birth or genirure, he knew it no more, but kept it in 
remembrance only as a dark and veiled story [sondirn als tint dunkete und 
v&rdeekte Gcschichte im Gcd&chtnis bchalttn]; and this he left to his poster¬ 
ity.'' Buried in out subconscious (a word which, of course, Bohme did 

97, For a discussion of this, see Antoine Faivre, Theosophy, Irwgm*Uan, Tradi¬ 
tion, tr*n&. Christine Rhone (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
±000), 106. 

De SigfltUwm RffMm (i6u), in SdittClicfce Srftfi/teji, vt>l. 6, chip, it, § 6. 

99 * Aurora, chap. 13, $ 46; Sparrow, TV Aujwj, 534. 
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not know) are significant images—“dark and veiled stories"—which are 
keys to the meaning of the cosmos, and these images are common to al 
men—to Adams "posterity." Boh me claims, as Walsh puts it, "that it 
should not be considered impossible for someone to talk about the cre¬ 
ation of the world as if he were there, because the Spirit which is in us Ls 
the same which breathed into Adam form eternal and which sees it all in 
the light of God" 1 ™ Using a kind of"active imagination* to recollect these 
latent symbols, Bbhme worked out his theosophy, 

In Afffji to Western Ewtcricism , Faivre ranks "imagination" as “the es¬ 
sential component of esotericism." 1 * 1 The idea of occult correspondences 
that figures so largely in Hermeticism depends on “a form of imagina¬ 
tion inclined to reveal and use mediations of all kinds, such as rituals, 
symbolic images, mandalas, intermediary spirits" 3 " Bur this imagination 
does nor create from nothing, rather it "recalls" images and associations 
from the collective unconscious of the race. Imagination depends on 
memory Faivre writes that "it is especially under the inspiration of the 
Corpus Henueticum rediscovered in the fifteenth century that memory 
and imagination are associated to the extent of blending together. After 
all, a part of the teaching of Hermes Trismegistus consisted of'interior- 
izing' the world in our mens, from whence the 'arts of memory' culti¬ 
vated in the light of magic, during and after the Renaissance " VOi As we 
have seen, the occult philosophy of Bruno depended on the relationship 
of imagination to memory Bohme continues this tradition by develop¬ 
ing his theosophy entirely in terms of images that carry both a literal 
(often alchemical) and figurative sense. 

Bohme was attacked during his lifetime, and even briefly imprisoned, 
but he managed to exert a great influence over a small group of friends, 
mainly from the local nobility who copied and distributed his manu¬ 
scripts and acted to protect him as much as they could. In his Kabbalah, 
Gershorn Scholem writes that "In certain circles, particularly in Ger¬ 
many Holland, and England, Christian Kabbalah henceforward as¬ 
sumed a Boh mean guise™ 

At first, Bdhmes theosophy had little following in Germany but be-* 
came quire popular in England, first through the translation and publi¬ 
cation of his works by John Sparrow (1615-65), It was John Pordage 
(160IJ-S1) who was the center of the first Boh mean movement in En¬ 
gland (called "be hem ism" there)* From this group was formed the 
Philadelphian Society led by Jane Lead (1623-1704), a visionary with 
whom Pordage had a liaison after the death of his wife in 1668* With 
Lead's death, the Bohme movement in England mote or less died out* 

100, Walsh, Bvetame and c£ Dtfcripiipn Ae Three Principles ef God's 

Rcittr (Badwdfcwig dtr drey Prntdfwn Cofllic«j Wcscns; 1615), in Samrfirir 
SdM'iJfffl. ral. a, chap. 7, § 7, 
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Bohme's thought was kept alive, however, by solitary figures such as the 
theologian William Law (1686-1761) and the poet and painter William 
Blake (1757-1817)* 

It was through French Hermeticisrs such as Louis Claude de Saint' 
Martin (174 3-1 So 3)* who translated Boh me into French* chat Bohme 
eventually came to make an impact on German thought, but as Hein- 
rich Schneider notes* "in the German secret societies [ Bohme s ideas] 
had never been forgotten*" 16 * I will have mote to say about these sod' 
eties in the following chapter- Bohme's theosophy became quite influen¬ 
tial in Pietist circles, until by the end of the seventeenth century Boh- 
meanism, as F, Ernest Stoeffler states, "constituted a considerable 
challenge to established Lutheranism«?" Bohme's first German follower 
of note was Johann Georg Gichcel (1638-1710)* who had been a student 
of Philipp Jacob Spener* the "father" of German Pietism. Gichtel pub¬ 
lished an edition of Bob rue's works in iG8z, as well as works of his own 
in which he developed Bohme's theosophy Quirinus Kuhlmann 
(1651-89), a chiltast with messianic aspirations, was introduced to 
Bohme by Friedrich Bredding (1619-1710), the same man who had 
taught GichteL Kuhlmann eventually turned up in Moscow to preach 
his evangel and was promptly burned at the stake* Bohme also influ¬ 
enced Pierre PoLret (1646-1719), who, though a French Protestant* was 
a pastor in Germany. Poiret edited the writings of Antoinette 
Bourignon (1616-80), a mystic who announced herself as "the Virgin" 
Bohme had prophesied as appearing at rhe end of time. 

The radical Pietist Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714) published his land¬ 
mark work Impartial History of Churches and Heretics in 1699- Arnold 
shocked many by arguing that it was the heretks=among whom he 
gave prominent place ro Bohme—who represented the true religion. 
Standing in antithetical relationship to Arnold was Ehregptt Daniel 
Golberg (1659-98). Without actually using the term. Col berg attacked 
the influence of the Hermetic tradition in Germany. Colberg attacks 
Bohme, Paracelsus, astrology, alchemy* and mysticism as such, seeing in 
ail of them a common element; the desire of man to make himself God. 
Significantly* Colberg also attacks Pietism, seeing in it the same tenden¬ 
cies. 

Ernst Benz has written that "In a certain sense one can refer to the 
philosophy of German Idealism as a Bohme -Renaissance, when Bohme 
was discovered at the same rime by Schilling, Hegel, Franz von Baader, 
Tiedc, NovalLfi and many others." 147 Baader (1765—184])* called“Bobmius 
redivivus" is often still regarded as Bohme's principal interpreter- He 
would become perhaps the most significant and! influential Hermeti- 
dst of the nineteenth century, Baader, who studied mineralogy under 

105- Heinrich Schneider, Quest fer Mysteries; Tlw Mojoiwc Background for Lifer 
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Alexander von Humboldt, discovered Boh me in 1787 and made if h is 
project to revive the mystical tradition. Indeed, it is Baader who should 
receive much of the credit for the awakening of interest in mysticism in 
the nineteenth century. He was not, however, as faithful a disciple of 
Boh me as was, for instance, Geringer. A devout Catholic, he believed in 
a transcendent God and strongly opposed pantheism, or any other at' 
tempt to immanentize God. The world, Baader held, is a product of 
God's thought and utterly dependent on him. Like Oetinger, he inter¬ 
preted nature as an 'emblem book" and advocated an organic model of 
reality, rejecting mechanistic materialism. In politics, Baader was anti" 
egalitarian, anti-capitalist, and advocated the subjection of the state to 
the church, His collected works run to sixteen volumes. 

Hegel was an avid reader of Baader. 109 Clark Buder refers to “Hegel's 
abortive courtship of von Baader" and writes that "despite apparent dif¬ 
ferences, Hegel sought to persuade both, the public and von Baader 
himself that their positions were reconcilable.'^ Baader did not share 
this view, but he did do Hegel the honor of dedicating his lectures on 
Bbhme's Mysterium Magnwm to him. In 1824, Baader stated in a letter 
chat Hegel ft system was a “philosophy of dust.”™ Nevertheless, he 
shared Hegel's opposition to scientific rationalism and to the philoso¬ 
phy of Kant. Hegel even seated in print that he and Baader shared the 
god of translating Bbhmes eccentric, sensualistic theosophy into “scien¬ 
tific" terms (see chapter 5), 

In Hegel's Development, H. S. Harris writes that*! am inclined to be¬ 
lieve in Bdhme's influence upon Hegel from 1801 onwards,* 131 It is pos¬ 
sible, however, that Hegel could have encountered Bohme's work as 
early as the mid to bte 1790s, in the midst of what Rosenkranz has 
termed his "theo&ophical phase* (see chapter 3), David Walsh baa argued 
that Hegel's use in the Phencmmology of Spirit of such terms as dement, 
aether , expansion, and con fraction has its roots in his acquaintance with 
Bdhme and Paracelsian alchemy. 113 I will deal with the Phenomenology^ 
further debts to Bdhme in chapter 4- Hegd refers to Bdhme explicitly in 
his Scirrtcr of Logie (1832 edition). Philosophy of Nature, Lectures on the Pfct- 
losopby of Religion, and elsewhere, 

Hegel's most famous treatment of Bdhme is in his Lectures on the His¬ 
tory of Philosophy of 1805, There, Hegel couples Bdhme with Francis 
Bacon as the twin representatives of^Modern Philosophy in its First 
Statement." He makes the transition from Bacon to Bdhme by remark' 
mg, “We now pass on from this English Lord Chancellor, the leader of 

10S. Butler, 572s Hoffmeister *699- 

109. Butler, editorial -comment, 570* 

110. Bcrichten, 401. Quoted in Butler, 571. 

111. Harris, Night Thoughts , 85. 

in. WalsK/’Tne Historical Dialectic of Spirit," iS. Walsh believes that only 
rhe influence of Bdhme can explain why Hegel believes that history has a 
structure, and char it is to be understood ra terras of the development of 
Spirit, 
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the external, sensuous method in Philosophy to the philosephicus teuton i- 
cu$, as he is called—to the German cobbler of Lusatia, of whom we have 
no reason to be ashamed. It was, in fact, through him that Philosophy 
first appeared in Germany with a character peculiar to itself: Bohme 
stands in exact antithesis to Bacon" (lhp 3:188; Wcrkt 20:91 )* Mi 

Hegel's discussion of Bohme in the Lecture* occupies twenty-eight full 
pages in the Suhtkamp edition of his works—significantly more space 
than he devotes to important mainstream figures such as Locke* 
Hobbes* Hume* Rousseau, and Jacobi. Hegel’s account of Bohmes 
theosophy is quire faithful and positive and shows that Hegel was famil¬ 
iar with several of Bohmes works, Hegel draws comparisons between 
Bohme and ProcEus, Bruno, and Paracelsus* It is clear that he sees much 
of his own thought in Bohmes peculiar, imagistic theosophy. Hegel 
writes that although it “appears strange to read of the bitterness of God, 
of the flash* and of lightning™ once we have "the Idea" in hand, “then we 
certainly discern its presence here" (lhp 3:193; Werke 20:95). 1,1 Hegel 
writes, further, that, 

Bdhme's chief, and one may even say, his only thought—the 
thought that permeates all his works—is chat of perceiving the 
Holy Trinity in everything and recognising everything as its reve¬ 
lation and manifestation ... in such a way* moreover, that all things 
have this divine Trinity in themselves, not as a Trinity pertaining to 
the ordinary conception, but as the real Trinity of the Absolute 
Idea, (lhp 3:196: Wake 20:98 } ]Lf 

Hegel notes that Bohme regards the Trinity as "the absolute Sub' 
stance” (dif dfnolufr Su&rtdn?; lhp 3:212; Wkrke 20:115}* 

Hegel’s major objection to Bohme is well known: “Bohmes great 
mind is confined in the hard knotty oak of the senses—in the gnarled 
concretion of ordinary conception—and is not able to arrive at a free 
presentation of the Idea™(iHP 3:195; Wrrker 20:98}. From this, some com¬ 
mentators have concluded that Hegel decisively rejects Bohmes theoso¬ 
phy, However, H. S. Harris finds that Hegel's criticism is "quite consis¬ 
tent with his evident desire [discussed earlier in section two above] to 
show that the older alchemical tradition of Paracelsus (and probably 
Bohme himself) contained symbolic expressions of important specula¬ 
tive truths" 11 * In Other words, I Icgel rejects the "sensuous" manner in 
which Bohmes theosophy is presented, but accepts the inner core of its 

113. Hegel mentions in the same passage char phihsophitf UutPHica w as once 
used as a term for mysticism, 

114. Latter, Hegti wrires thai*rhe principle of the Coneepr iB-egr^f) is living 
within him, only he cannot express it in the form of thought’" (ihp 3:197; 
W&ritr ao:ioo). 

I1J, Compare; this comment to J. N. Findlay's observation about Hegel’s iyi- 
trm:"[ Hegel ?1 whole system may in fact be regarded as an attempt to see the 
Christian mysteries in everything whatever, every natural process, every form 
of human, activity, and every logical transition 4 (Findlay, Hegeir A Rt^Examirta- 

(ctin, ijt). 
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teaching. As Walsh puts it, "such qualifications aside, when Hegel comes 
co the content of Boh me s speculation he is dearly a belie vet""’ 

I will have something to say about Hegels relation to Boh me in every 
chapter that follows, so deep is Hegel's debt to him. us 

117. Walsh “The Historical Dialectic of Spirit? i&+ 

115 .1 concur with Cyril O'Regan when he suggests‘'massive structural corre- 
sptmdences 1 * between Hegel and Bohme. SeeCyril O ftcgin, Th Heterodox 
Hegri, 18-ig, 
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Chapter Two gr 


The Hermetic Milieu oj Hegels Early Yean 


One has only to say the words'“College of Tubingen 1 to grasp what 
German philosophy is at bottom—a running theology ,*. The 
Swabians are the best liars in Germany, they lie innocently, 

—Friedrich Nietzsche, The AnU'Christ 

i, Rosicrucianism and Freemasonry 

In the introduction and chapter i, I have dealt with the fundamental 
concepts of Htrmericism and the first i,6oo years of the Hermetic tra¬ 
dition. In this chapter I shall deal in part with events in the seventeenth 
century, but in the main with the Late eighteenth, the so tailed 
Goetbe&it, the period of Hegel's youth* Histories of this period often 
portray Hermetioism as on the decline* This is far from true. If any¬ 
thing, the eighteenth century saw a renaissance of Hexmeticism. 

By far the most important event in the history of seventeenth-century 
Hermetkism was the appearance of the Rosicrudan manifestos. The 
first appeared in the town of Kassel in Brunswick in 1614. Titled Fdiftd 
Fraternitatii and totaling only thirty-eight pages, the work was addressed 
to "all the learned in Europe, 'and named as its source “die praiseworthy 
order of the Rose Cross*" The Buna Fraternitatis had been circulating in 
manuscript throughout Europe since at least 1610/ and some of the 
Rosicrudan texts were being circulated in manuscript form among cer¬ 
tain like-minded individuals in Tubingen as early as the 1590s* 2 3 The 
Fating was later republished with two other works —Reform oj the Uni - 
verse and Short Reply to the Esteemed Fraternity of tbe Rose-Crna—in a vol¬ 
ume totaling 147 pages, by Adam Haselmayer, a follower of Paracelsus 
and notary public to Archduke Maximilian* 

The three works modestly proposed the "General Reformation of 
the Entire World." The Rosicrucian manifestos centered around rhe 
legendary figure of Christian Rosenkreuz, who was supposed to have 
been born in 137S, taught the Hermetic art by Arabs, and died in 

1. Roland Ldiph oftt r, “ Raricruciam&EJi: From the Seventeenth to the Twenti¬ 

eth Century," in Modem Eyerie SjpirtfMfllify, rSG* See also Donald R. Dickson, 
The Tessera of Antitfti (Leiden: Brill. 1998). r$. 

3, See J. Montgomery, Tbf Crott and fbe Crucible, a vols. (The Hague: Nijhoff, 
If 73). 2048; also Will-Erich Pfcuckert, Did ibMeriJtrtulgrr'r Zur Gesrfcifiblhr drier 
Reformation (Jena: E, Diederichs. 19IS), 9^-99. 
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1414. These writings contain, in the words of Antoine Fatvrt, "traces 
of the Christian Kabbalah, Pythagoreanism, and a strong dose of 
Paractlsism/* 

The second Rosicrucijm manifesto, Ccnfessic Frattrnitatis , appeared in 
1615, The third and most famous Roskrurian work. The CfeemaVd Wed- 
ding of Christian Rosenkrtuz, an allego rical prose poem laden with alchem¬ 
ical imagery, appeared in t6t6. The principal author of these works, and 
perhaps the '"inventor" of Rosicrucianism, seems to have been Johann 
Valentin Andreae (1586-1654), a native of Wurttemberg. Andreae's 
father was a clergyman and practicing alchemist. Johann Valentins 
mother was beer court apothecary to the duke. His grandfather, Jakob 
Andreae, had a hand Ln drafting the Formula of Concord of 1580, which 
aimed at unifying Lutherans and Calvinists, It was Jakob who created 
the Andreae family coat of arms; a Sr, Andrew's cross with four roses. 
Johann Valentin was trained as a pastor at the Tubingen Stifi 7 but was 
expelled following a political scandal. 

According to Heinrich Schneider, the Rosicrucians, "declared that 
unification with God was demonstrable and possible already on earth. 
For that demonstration they were leaning upon a modification of 
enlightened natural philosophy which upheld that nature in its teleo¬ 
logical structure was a gradual revelation of God."* Given that Bohme's 
first work was not even written until 1611, it is not plausible that he 
influenced the Roaicnidans. Rather, it is more likely that the Rosicru- 
cian movement influenced Bohme, Schneider has suggested dial 
"Bohme took up the Rosicrucian pansophy and the reformatory plans 
connected with it* 1 Andrew Weeks notes that Bohme incorporated two 
Rosicrucian slogans into his writings: the "age of the rose" and the "new 
reformation."’ 

The Rosicrucian movement involved members of many different 
religious denominations. The Rosicrucians held a doctrine of prirra 
theologia, the position that there is one true, tcans-denominational, 
trans-cultural theology, an account of divine being revealed by God to 
man in the remote past, They believed that if this ancient wisdom 
could be recovered it would unify the world's religions/ Two images 
are associated with Rosicrucianism, owing to the ambiguity of the 
German Adienkrtut; a red cross, and a cross with roses, usually bloom¬ 
ing from the center. The meaning of these images has provoked 
much speculation. The Rosicrucians were supposed to adopt the dress 
and manners of the different lands into which they traveled, a fact 
which Julius Evola takes as symbolic of the belief in prised tfreelegta or 

3. Antoine Faivre, /men fv Western Ewtericwm* 6+. For a discussion of the in¬ 
fluence of rhe Corpus HermetUum on, Rosicsucimam, see Roland Edighoffer., 
"Henmeiicism in Early Rosicrucianism," in Broek, 147-115. 

4 . Heinrich Schneider, Queitpr Mysteries: The Masonie Background for Litem* 
tare rtt Eigbtetnth'Ceniury Germany {Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
19 + 7 ), +5 

5. Heinrich Schneider, Qutitfor Myiteriu, 43. 

6 . Weeks, fieebme, 95. 

7. Allison Coudert, Leibniz and fbr Kabbalah, & 
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pbilosophia pertnnisJ‘ Antoine Faivre offers the following list of impor¬ 
tant authors who helped disseminate Rosicrurian ideas: Robert Fltidd 
(1574-1637J, Julius Sperber (^-1619), Elias Ashmole (1617-pi), 
Michael Maier (ca. 1566-1611), Samuel Hartlib (i5$5-l6da), jan Amos 
Comenius (1551-1670), John Heydon (The Holy Guide > 1661), and 
Theophilus Schweighardt (Speculum iophioum'RhodO'Staurfcum, i6i8). s 

The Rosicrurian manifestos captured the imagination of scores of 
intellectuals throughout Europe, many of whom desperately tried to 
make contact with the "order" and to join their ranks* Descartes and 
Bacon were two such seekers." Sortie, like Robert fludd, even wrote 
their own 'Ro si crucian" works in hopes of earning the favor of the order. 
Eventually, Andreae became disgusted with the furor he had created and 
sought to distance himself from those who were now calling themselves 
"Rosicmcians ” In 1610, Andreae published CbruhonapoEij:, which called 
for a "new reformation " There was no longer any talk of Ro si crucians, 
but as Frances Yares puts it,"A rose by any other name *. 

Christiandpohs preached a mysterious doctrine of "theosophy" which 
involved a theory of "mystical architecture" In Cbmtianapolis t as in the 
Rosicrucian writings, Andreae places a strong emphasis on medicine 
and healing, perhaps reflecting the influence of Paracelsian medicine. 
Andreae now issued a call for the formation of "Christian Societies" or 
“Christian UnionsSuch groups, which were similar to Swabian Pietist 
societies, were actually formed, but the"Sodetas Christiana" came to an 
end with the outbreak of the Thirty Years War.“ In i6afi Andreae 
attempted to restart the organization in Nuremberg. Leibniz Ls sup¬ 
posed to have joined a Rosicrudan society in Nuremberg in 1666 r and it 
may have been the very one founded by Andreae. 11 The precepts of Leib¬ 
nizs proposed “Order of Charity" are, according to Yates, “practically a 
quotation from the Fama." 1 * I shall discuss a later incarnation of the 
Ro&icmcian movement, and Hegel’s connections to it, in chapter 7* 

Et is uncertain when Freemasonry was founded, or what its original 
purpose was. It nevertheless became a repository for Hermetic philoso¬ 
phy, even employing the symbolic figure of Hermes Trismegisrus in 
some of its rituals. 1 ' The Freemasons numbered among their members 
some of the most prominent minds in Europe, and flourished in Ger¬ 
many. Masonic historians distinguish between’.Speculative” and "Opera¬ 
tive" Masonry, the latter actual stonemasonry, indicating that the society 

A. Erato, Hermttk Tradition, 1&1. One u iku leittiAdtid of part j cf Pwjtrtti'i 

Dik purse jjb Method, in which he recommends, as a miner of prudence , obedi¬ 
ence to the law* and cusrafflu of the country in which one fends oneself. See 

below for Descartes's relation to Rostcrurianism. 

FaJvre, Acmh ta Whtrrfl Ewiettkitm, G$. 

10. See Yate s. Roiwrufidn ErtliyjJiimmenr, IJA-39. 

11. Dickson,. Ifjifrs, 147, 

it. Dickson consider* Andreae *tbe forerunner of Philipp Jakob Spenet and 

German Pieristn"{ibid., 19). 

13. Yates, Roticmrpdfl EnJigbCfFtmAir, 154. 

14. Ibid., 1 $4. 

IJ. Faivre > Tbe Eternal Hermes, 1:77, 
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probably developed from craft guilds. With the inception, of Speculative 
Masonry, the rites and trappings of the stonemasons took on a symbolic, 
and metaphysical significance. The Rosicrucians came to exercise an 
influence over Freemasonry, helping to make it even more mystical. 

The first lodges in Germany were established in the 1730s and were of 
the FrancO" 5 cottish ‘'speculative” variety. The Stuarts, while in France, were 
intimately involved in the spread of Masonry throughout Europe. It is from 
them that the "Scottish Rite" of Masonry' originates. The Scottish Rite 
involves further, higher degrees over and above those offered by ocher 
lodges. Scottish Rite Masonry exhibits connections with such aspects of 
Hermetic thought as alchemy and Kabbalism. An offshoot of the Scottish 
Rite, the so-called "Strict Observance" Masonry maintained that Masonry 
originated in Scotland as a survival of the Knights Templar, It is claimed 
that before his execution the last Grand Master of the Templars, Jacques dt 
Moby, assigned Hugo von Salm, a canon of Mainz, the mission of smug¬ 
gling important Tempbr documents into Scotbnd- De Moby's hope was 
that the Templars could be reactivated there under another name. Thar 
name, according to the tradition, is Freemasonry. Strict Observance 
Masonry incorporated references to the Templars into its rites and degrees, 
Like the Rosicrucians, the Masons believed in the fundamental 
identity of all religions. Beneath the superficial differences of religions 
was supposed to lie a prisca theologia. According to Schneider, "The aim 
of the lodges was the creation of a new man through membership in a 
communion mirroring a rarional universe of freedom and love, just as 
primitive Christianity had once sought to call into being children of 
God for the Kingdom of God." ]t Indeed the conception of an invisible 
church—an idea advanced, as we saw in the last chapter, by the mystic 
Sebastian Franck—was one of the precepts of Masonry* 17 Edmond 
Mazer writes that Masonry would lead its members, "each through 
proper understanding of his own faith* to this transcendental truth" 1 " 
Indeed, Masonry would come to "incorporate" Rosicruciamsm, investing 
its high? 7 degrees with Rositrucian imagery. 19 

In 173d Pope Clement XII* alarmed by the ecumenical nature of 
Freemasonry, issued a papal bull excommunicating Freemasons. Among 
other things* the Masons were accused of denying Christ's divinity {an 
accusation also leveled against the Knights Tempbr in 1307)* The pope 
also claimed that the forces behind Masonry were identical with those 
that incited the Reformation. (Some have suggested that the Rosicru- 
cians were intended as a Protestant counterpart to the Jesuits,“) 

The Masonic lodges differed in the messages they imparted to their 
members. Many were Hermetic or mystical in character, and politically 
conservative, Others were vehicles of Enlightenment secularism and 

16, Heinrich Schneider, Quest for Myslcries t 57* 

ij, IbUL, KJO- 
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rationalism, and by the end of the eighteenth century these had grown in 
□umber. Christopher Macintosh points out that recent scholarship has 
tended to focus on the‘enlightened" strain of Masonry, and to ignore the 
mystical, which was also quite strong. Indeed, as Macintosh points out, 
these two were not mutually exclusive. Many "enlightened* German 
Masons actively engaged in alchemy, and saw no contradiction in it, 11 

In the final four decades of the eighteenth century Legions of famous 
men in Germany aligned themselves with Masonry, including Burger, 
Claudius, Fichte, Goethe, Herder, Klinger, KnebeL, Lessing, Novalis, 
Rheinhold, Schilling, and Schiller Many of these men published works 
dealing explicitly with Masonry. Fichte, for example, became a Mason in 
Zurich in 1793. There had been no lodge in Jena since 1764, so he joined 
the Gunther Lodge of the Standing Lion at RudoLstadt in Thuringia 
(which was about eighteen miles from Jena), In 1799 Fichte worked 
with Ignax Aurelius Fessler (1756-1839) on the development of various 
higher degrees for the lodge in Berlin. 22 As part of his work, Fichte 
wrote two Lectures on the^philosophy of Masonry,'which he presented 
to Johann Karl Christian Fischer. In 1802-3, Fischer published the lee- 
Cures as '"Letters to Constant" in two volumes of a journal entitled 
E/fLUEHidm of the Nineteenth Century, or Result i of IMfed TbtnJters on the 
Philosophy and History of Freemasonry. The format ofletters" to Constant 
(a fictitious non'Mason) was imposed on the text by the publisher, 
along with other arbitrary and ill-conceived changes. The lectures have 
since been published in a form that approximates Fichtes original, 
though his manuscripts have been lost. 21 

In 1778, Lessing published his Emit and Falk: Dialogue for Freemasons 
(FreimaiirgesprAche). Lessings NafJbdn the Wise (1779), a play with some 
broadly construed Masonic rhemes was a great influence on HegeL u 
Among ocher things, the play presses the Masonic rheme of a unity of 
the world's religions, and thus of an "invisible church." In act IV, scene 7, 
the Christian Friar praises Nathan, a Jew: 

Friar: O Nathan, Nathan! You're a Christian soul! By God a better 
Christian never lived! 

Nathan: And well for 11s! For what makes me for you a Christian, 
makes yourself for me a jew! 

The first letter we possess of Goethes, wrirren in 1764 when he was 
sixteen, has him applying earnestly for admission to a Masonic lodged 1 
He was not permitted Masonic membership, however, until 1780, when, 

21. Christopher Macintosh, The Rwe Cnws and the Age <f Reason (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1991), 3, 45- 

12. See William R. Deiulow, 10,000 Fum&us Freenmions, vcA. 1 (Trenton, Mo.: 
The Educational Bureau of the Rujui Arch Mason Magazine, 1958), 46-. 
ij, Roscoe Pound, Muonic Addresses jaJ Writirigi of Jternf Pound (New York: 
Macoy Publishing and Masonic Supply Company, 1953), m-ijj Pound also 
prints, a translation of Fichte's rente, pages IJ0-9H. 
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on June 23 he was initiated into a lodge in Weimar, In 1782 he was the re¬ 
cipient of 'Higher Templar Degrees of the Rite of Strict Observance. 1 " 

According to Heinrich Schneider, the German Masonic lodges were 
"■teeming with magical, theosophical, mystical notions "* Schneider 
notes that much of their lore was Kabbalistic in origin, 37 The German 
Masonic movement was strongly influenced by the writings of the 
French Mason and Boh mean, Louis Claude de Saint Martin. About 
1770, the year of Hegel s birth, a "Hermetic Rite" was establi shed r based 
on the doctrines of the HermetkA? Hermes Trismegistus himself 
appears in such German Masonic rices of the eighteenth century as that 
of the "Magi of Memphis. 1 ^ Tn general, the higher degrees of Masonry 
were {and are) strongly mystical, Schneider has claimed rhac the 
Enlightenment is partly responsible for this. The Enlightenment quest 
for universal knowledge and power over nature led to a revival of mysti¬ 
cism and occultism, for these had always promised to deliver just those 
boons. In a reaction against the implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) 
anti-spiritual, anti-religious rationalism of modern science, certain indi¬ 
viduals sought a truer enlightenment in Hermeticism, and hoped to 
make these secret societies into secret weapons* Schneider writes;*Long 
before Kant's important answers to the great problems of human life, 
the mystics in the secret societies had transformed these societies into 
anti'Enlightenment organizations and, in thus keeping alive the mysti¬ 
cal traditions, had made possible the later merging of German idealism 
and mysticism* ■ , * This mystical movement was the conservative revo¬ 
lution of the eighteenth century, and if in its beginnings its character 
was not exactly Christian, it was undoubtedly religious 

The individuals known as the Illuminati were the reaction to this 
reaction. The Illuminati were founded in 1776 as a means to advance the 
ideals of the Enlightenment; opposition to traditional religion, supersti¬ 
tion, and feudalism, and advocacy of scientific rationalism and the fights 
of man. Initially they were led by their founder, Adam Weishaupt 
(1784-1830), a law professor at the Bavarian University of Ingolstadt, 
Weishaupt, however, proved inept at organization and he soon dele¬ 
gated a great deal of authority to Freiherr Adolph von Knigge (17^1-96), 
who mounted a highly successful membership drive in 1781* Weishaupt & 
jealousy of Knigge's abilities led to their break three years later. 
Weishaupt appears to have endowed the order with Hermetic trappings 
merely as window dressing, to entice members and, perhaps, to discour¬ 
age the authorities from investigating,” Members were encouraged to 
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believe that their Superiors possessed some special secret that they 
would be made privy to in time* 

At its height, the Illuminati included literati like Goethe and Herder, 
as well as numerous other public figures and members of the aristae- 
racy; KarUAugust, duke of Weimar, the Prussian reformer Karl von 
Harden berg, Duke Ferdinand of Braunschweig, Duke Ernst of Gotha, 
the publisher C. F, Cotta, Count Johann Cobenil, and many others. The 
order thus managed to insinuate itself into the governments of Austria 
and Germany Not surprisingly, Weishaupt and company made the infil¬ 
tration of the educational system a top priority. The staff of the KarUs- 
chule in Stuttgart included several Illuminati. 

The influence of the order was short lived,, however. In 17S+ Elector 
Karl Theodor of Bavaria, seeing the Illuminati as a threat to religion, 
issued a proclamation commanding them to disband. In 1785 Weishaupt 
was forced out of his professorship at Ingolsudt and went to live with a 
friend, Jakob Laos, in Regensburg. While out walking together one day 
they were caught in a sudden downpour and Lana was struck by light¬ 
ning and killed. The Illuminati membership list was found on his body, 
constituting proof positive that the order had defied the electors procla¬ 
mation. The elector then issued a second proclamation commanding all 
Illuminati to register with the government and promising a full pardon 
if they did so. This pur the order in a terrific bind. The members could 
not possibly know how complete a list the government had obtained, so 
if they registered they risked imprisonment or worse (if Karl Theodor's 
promise was disingenuous). On the other hand, if they did not register 
and their names were on the list, they risked imprisonment (or worse). 
In this impossible situation the order self-destructed, as most members 
chose to obey the electors edict. Although rumors of the influence of 
the Illuminati continue to this day, it was never—so far as we know— 
officially reactivated, and if it was reactivated there is no evidence that it 
regained, anything like the influence it had from 1776 to 1785. 

Most of the Illuminati were also Masons. Jacques D'Hondt in his 
Hegel Secret provides a fascinating discussion of rhe influence of the 
Enlightenment ideals and terminology of the Illuminati on the young 
Hegel. u I shall discuss some his conclusions in section 4 here, as well as 
in chapter 7. 

a. Goethe the Alchemist 

The life of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) provides a fasci¬ 
nating case study of an eighteenth century Hermetki&t, His example 
makes it vividly clear that an eminent scientist and man of letters could 
still be deeply immersed in Henmerirism as late as the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Most scholars treat the Enlightenment as a single, unitary phenome¬ 
non: the effort to emancipate mankind from tradition, superstition, and 

See Jacques D'Hondt, Hqjel Secret [Paris: Presses Umversitairrt dr France. 
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despotism. But in fact the Enlightenment took radically different shapes 
in different countries. This is especially true of Germany. Christopher 
Macintosh writes that when the Enlightenment "fell on German soil it 
often took root in strange and contradictory ways,"" An example of this 
is the German phenomenon of the "Enlightened despot," exemplified by 
Frederick the Great, In particular, the scientific spirit of the Enlighten¬ 
ment took longer to gain ground in Germany. Well into the time of 
Hegel and Goethe, Hermetidsm was still seen In many quarters as a 
progressive influence. Alchemy survived much later in Germany than it 
did in the rest of Europe. 

Ronald Gray, who has produced an entire study of the influence of 
alchemy on Goethe, writes that "At the rime of Goethe's birth, in,, „ 
Mannheim, alchemy was all the rage. Many of the most respectable citi¬ 
zens had established alchemical Laboratories, and so widespread was the 
enthusiasm that the city authorities felt themselves obliged to suppress 
It by law, on the grounds that rhe numerous ill-guarded fires and the 
waste of labour and materials were dangerous, and harmful to the econ¬ 
omy of the state."" As a young man, Goethe read Paracelsus, Basil 
Valentine, van Helmont, Swedenborg, and the Kabbalah, 3 * In particular, 
as Gray notes, Goethe was influenced by an anonymous alchemical 
work entitled Aeirea Catena Hcmeri (eautyaj),^ Goethes letter to E. Th. 
Langer of May n, 1770, discusses the Emerald Tablet of Hermes Tris- 
megiscus, 17 Goethe's notebook from Frankfurt and Strasbourg contains 
many references to Paracelsus and Agrippa, w According to Richard 
Friedenthal, for Goethe “alchemy was a thing of the present, not of the 
past, a still living survival from the middle ages," M Indeed, Gray claims 
that "The degree to which alchemy had established control over 
Goethes interests in early manhood can scarcely be over-emphasized,"* 1 

In September of 1768, Goethe, exhausted, took Leave from Leipzig 
University and spent the winter at home. He was much of the time in 
the company of Susanna von Klettenberg, who belonged to the seer of 
Hermhtiter, a Pietist movement founded by the notorious Hermeticist 
Count von Ziniendorf (1700-60). An alchemical adept, Klettenberg 
introduced Goethe to the Opus Mago-Cabbalisticu m et Theowphkum of 
Georg von Welling. 48 Together, they engaged in alchemical experiments 
in Goethes fathers attic. Friedenthal describes their work in dramatic 
detail: 
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The pious Fiiukin von Kletrenberg stood with the young Goerhc in 
front of a wind furnace with sand-hath and chemical flasks. They 
stirred up the ingredients of Macrocosm and Microcosm,' They cried 
to produce silicic add by melting quartz pebbles from the river Main, 
They discussed mysterious salts, to be conjured up by unheard-of 
means, a Virgin soil with extraordinary powers,,*, Even in his [beer] 
natural science he remained far truer to the world of prima materia 
and the Chemical Marriage, as the text-book of the Rosicrudans was 
called, than subsequent opinion has been willing to admit.** 

In later years, Goethe was far more critical of alchemy;*It is a misuse 
of genuine and true ideas, a leap from the ideal the possible, to the real- 
ity, a false application of genuine feelings, a lying promise, which flatters 
our dearest hopes and aspirations"* 3 However, Goethes disapproval 
appears to have extended only to the actual practice of laboratory 
alchemy. He continued to be influenced by alchemical theory and sym¬ 
bolism, In 1795 he composed an alchemical fairy tale laden with Her¬ 
metic imagery of all sorts—such as, for instance, the image of the 
ourobarw (the snake biting its tail). 

The conception of a unity of the worlds religions is joined in Goethe's 
thought, as it is in Roaicrucianism and Freemasonry, to a quasi-panthe- 
isxic nature mysticism. In words that call to mind Schillers poem Die 
Frtundxhafi (1782), which is quoted—or rather deliberately mis¬ 
quoted— by Hegel in the final passage of the Phenomenology of Spirit, 
Goethe writes in the Sorrows of the Voting Werthcr (1774): 

From the inaccessible mountains across the desett that no foot has 
trodden, and on to the end of the unknown ocean, breathes the 
spirit of the eternally creating One, rejoicing in every speck of dust 
that hears Him and is alive* —Ah, in those days, how often did my 
longing take the wings of a crane that flew overhead and carried me 
to the shore of the uncharted sea, to drink from the foaming cup of 
the infinite that swelling rapture of Life, and to taste but for an 
instant, despite the limited force of my soul, one drop of the bibs of 
that being which produces all things in and by means of itself* 44 
David Walsh notes that "Goethe made frequent use of the idea of uni¬ 
fying opposites in the sense derived from the alchemical symbolism, 
both in his literary and scientific writings."* 5 His aim, as Gray puts it, 
was "an incorruptible permanence which embraces in itself all oppo- 
sines*'* 46 Goethe writes: "I was pleased to imagine to myself a divinity 
[GoffbeifJ which reproduces irself from all eternity, but since produce ion 
cannot be thought of without multiplicity [MannigfaUigkcit] t this divin- 


4a* FrkderttliaL Gtfflfw, 67; in Hegel's lectures An the Pfeifanopfey of Nature of 
1&Q3, he discusses a" Virgin Earth, meirtiawing in this context "the elders," 
whom H* S. Harris argues refers ro Paracelsus. Bohme, and the alchemists 
(Ni^frt Tkwjjfifi, 174). 
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ity necessarily appeared to itself at once as a Second Person [etn ZurdrjJ, 
whom we recognize by the name of the Son.” 47 The similarity to Bdhme's 
doctrine is obvious here.* Goethe continues, speaking of the Father and 
Son;'‘ These two had now to continue the ace of creation, and appeared 
to themselves again as a Third Person [im Drifts], who was now just as 
living and eternal as the whole. But with this the circle of divinity was 
closed, and even they would have found it impossible to create again i 
being fully equal to themselves"* 

Gray has described Goethe's color-theory as, "entirely alchemical in 
conception."™ The color-theory, which had a great influence on Hegel’s 
later NttfwrpbifosGpbie, was influenced by the alchemical reaching that all 
colors arise from the Opposition of darkness and Light-* 1 Goethe himself 
acknowledges the influence of alchemy on the Farbenkhm “He who pon¬ 
ders this matter more deeply,” Goethe states/will be so much the better 
able to relate these remarks with the secret philosophy and experience 
of the chemists,*" Furthermore, Goethe acknowledged the importance 
of the form oFtriplirity" in his color-theory, a mplkity which, of course, 
figures prominently in Hegel and, as we have seen, in Boh me and his fol¬ 
lowers: "If one has rightly understood the separation of blue and yellow" 
Goethe State®, 

and has sufficiently considered in particular the development 
towards red, whereby the opposed sides incline towards one 
another and combine in a third being, then a certain secret signifi¬ 
cance will become apparent, to wit that a spiritual meaning can be 
read into these two separated and opposed beings, and one will 
scarcely refrain, when one sees them producing green below, and 
red above, from thinking in the former case of the earthly, and In 
the latter case of the heavenly creatures of the Elohim* 

Goethes botanical theory, the doctrine of the so-called Urpftmze, is 
also heavily influenced by Bohme and alchemy, Goethe's search for the 
Urpjianzt led him to postulate a sequence of seven stages of plant devel¬ 
opment, moved by the twin forces of diastole" and "systole," Rolf Chris* 
tian Zimmerman has argued that Goethe's conceptions of diastole and 
systole derive from Oetingers conceptions of expansion and contrac¬ 
tion.™ Robert Schneider speaks of these concepts as part of the “old 
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vitaliscic tradition" and points out that they crop up later in Schilling s 
Weltdfrer.** David Walsh has also compared Goethe's seven stages to 
Bohmes seven source-spirits.* 

The Urpflanze is conceived by Goethe as a microcosm of the universe* 
The seven stages of plant development mirror the seven stages of the 
unfolding and division of creation as a whole* But all the parts and 
stages are simply the modes of one fundamental form* Goethe believed 
that each stage of the plants development was understandable as a 
transformation of rhe primordial leaf* Gray writes that Goethe held this 
observation (which has been disputed by most botanists) to be "confir¬ 
mation of his belief that the whole was present in all of its parts*^ 7 
Again, we are reminded of a similar position in Hegel Goethe also 
believed in the reality of an IJrtier, of which all animals are modifica¬ 
tions, though he did nor develop this theory as extensively as he did that 
of the Urpjilanzt' 

Goethe was an active and enthusiastic Mason. He even composed 
songs and orations in honor of deceased Masonic brethren, in which he 
elaborated his own views of the true mission of Masonry** Some of 
these views may be inferred from his 17&4 fragment Die Gcbtirtmisst, a 
fable about a spiritual order of knights (modeled, it seems, on the Tem¬ 
plars). The knights are led by a Hummus t who unites in his person the 
underlying "truth" of the various religious faiths—again, we find the 
conception of the invisible church. More than once in Die GfbdMrtittf, 
Goethe uses the imagery of the cross and roses- Goethe's name and rep¬ 
utation served to lend a measure of respectability to Hermetidsm 
throughout his lifetime. Many were undoubtedly introduced to aspects 
of Hermeticism through Goethe, and his work, was a major conduit for 
the indirect influence of alchemy, Btihnie, Kabbalah, and various other 
Hermetic offshoots* 

3. Swabian Pietism and E C, Oetinger 
Laurence Dickey has argued recently that the approach of going "back to 
the text" with Hegel* work is misguided, for so much of the intellectual 
context of what Hegel wrote is unfamiliar to us** 1 ' The Germany of 
Hegels youth consisted of almost two thousand sovereign States, cities, 
dukedoms, and bishopries* There was no centralized government, and 
no center of intellectual and spiritual lift. Thus any German thinker 
must be understood in terms of his local context, Dickey argues that 
Hegel must be understood in the context of what he cals the "Protes¬ 
tant civil piety" of Old Wurttemberg. This tradition involves, among 

55. Robert Schneider, GeiJlHdbrifrt, 103, For the Wrlfftllrr passages see R W, J, 
Schilling, SJrtiiik'ftt WlfHif, ml. &„ cd. K.F.A. Schclling [Stuttgart: J. G. Cm- 
taschciv t|f &-$>), if I, jw, 317. 

Walsh, £#ebmr md Hfjd, 94* 

57, Gray Goethe the Alrbemut, 74. 

jfl* Heinrich Schneider, j^ufsl for Mysteries, ilf 

59- Laurence Dickey JtWtpwn. Economki, and the Politic* a/Spirit 

1770-tfo? (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), vii’viii. 
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other things,, the goal of establishing the kingdom of God on earth 
through a transformation of society. Robert Schneider, in fact, refers to 
the "kingdom of God" (Das Konigreit h Cotters) as the "consummate idea" 
of Swabian Pietism." 

Schneider's Spellings und Hegtb Scbwdhiscbe Gettfwabiett was the first 
major study of the influence of Swabian theosophy on German idealism. 
He refers to the widespread scholarly ignorance of Hegel's Swabian roots 
as an "embarrassing situation" (Zwangstage) and argues that Schelling 
and Hegel were influenced by such aspects of Swabian cultural life as 
the Gescbichutktokgic of Johann Coccejus (1601-69), mystical panthe¬ 
ism, Paracekisra, and theosophical Hutwrpfoitoiopbie (especially that of 
the Boh mean R C Oetinger),- 1 

In Hegel's own time his Swabianism was the subject of some discus¬ 
sion, as well as ridicule. Karl Rosenkran^ writes that "In Berlin it was 
the case that much that was attributed to Hegel as a person was typical 
of all Swabians, and was not regarded as bring in any way peculiar to 
him so long as he lived in southern Germany, This is true of his warm, 
unpretentious manner, his intuitive openness, the directness of his 
speech, and the straightforwardness, matter'of'factness and sincerity of 
his mental attitude.™ In rhe year following Hegel's death, O, H, Gruppe 
(writing under the pseudonym Absolumlus von Hegelirtgen'') played 
Aristophanes to Hegel's Socrates with his play, The Wind , or an Entirely 
Absolute Construction of World History Through Oberon's Horn, in which 
Hegel's Swabian origins were lampooned. Under standing Hegel's 
Swabian roots is indispensable for making sense out of his philosophical 
presuppositions and attachments. 

The Duchy of Wiirttemberg was an extremely insular state, which, 
after turning Protestant in 1534, became fertile ground for many forms 
of religious enthusiasm, including mysticism and Hermericism. 
Indeed,, the Swabians are the mystical people of Germany, notorious 
for their interest in esoteric, theosophical, and occult strains of 
thought. Reachlin, Andreae, Oetinger, Hahn, Mestner, Schiller, 
Schelling, Hegel* and Holderlin were all Swabians, Wiedmann writes 
of the Swabians,*Reserved and uncommunicative, they conceal deep 
within themselves a quiet faculty for brooding and meditating™ 
Pierre Deghaye states that "Swabia is accustomed to reconciling oppo¬ 
sites"” Wiirttemberg, Laurence Dickey claims* was a land of*both- 
and" rather than "either-or,"*’ "The Swabians" writes Heinrich 
Schneider, "always search for the totality of bring behind rhe reality 

60, Robert Schneider, Geisuwhncn, 146, See chapter 7 for a. di^uAsicm of the 
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with its confusing multiformity, and beyond the rationale with its 
sharp antithesis of truth and Essence" 6 * Robert Schneider writes of 
the Swabian “mental attitude’’ (GtiiinMuii|), which continually 
points toward die Ganzhcit de j Seims.* 7 

Even well into the nineteenth century, little of the scientific Spirit of 
the Enlightenment had seeped in* Walsh writes: The influence of the 
Enlightenment, to the extent it had made itself felt in Wurttemberg, 
was integrated with a theosophic philosophy of nature and a speculative 
Pietism which was concerned with the progressive revelation of the 
divine structure of history,"” Indeed, for this reason, Robert Schneider 
holds that the influence of the Aufkldrung on the young Hegel has been 
very much exaggerated,** We may think of biblical scholarship and “spec- 
ulative philosophy'’ as widely different activities, but to the Pietists of 
Wurttemberg they were intimately connected. 

Just what exactly Is "speculative Pietism"? Defining Pietism itself is 
rather difficult, for it existed in Germany (and elsewhere) in a variety of 
forms* Lewis White Reck characterises Pietism as "the public re-emer¬ 
gence of a more or less continuous effort in Germany to achieve a sim¬ 
pler, less dogmatic, and more moralistic Christianity chart that to be 
found in any of the established churches.** 1 The Pietists were inspired 
by a variety of sources. One highly significant source of inspiration was 
Bdhme* By the end of the seventeenth century, Boh meg followers had 
become a thorn in dhe side of the established church* In Wurttemberg in 
1681 Pastor Johann Jakob Zimmerman of Bierigheim was dismissed 
from his post for "Bohmeanism.” A similar fate befell Ludwig Bnuv 
nquell of Grossbotwar in 1679, Despite this, Bdhmeans an Wurttemberg 
were generally treated with more tolerance than anywhere else in Gtr- 
many. 

The strain of ’“Bdhmean Pietism"' became particularly strong in the 
eighteenth century, when many Pietist thinkers became active oppo¬ 
nents of the mathematical and mechanical model of science and advo¬ 
cated instead a Bdhmean “vitalistit philosophy of nature” 71 These 
religious mystics, some of whom, like Boh me, had no formal education, 
came to exercise a wide influence, and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century, as Beck puts it, “a Pietisric patina spread over almost all of Ger¬ 
man culture*"’* In addition to the open. Pietist religious societies, which 
were tolerated by the Duchy of Wii mem burg,, secret societies flour- 

66 . Heinrich Schneider, Quart jar Mysteries, S1-6). Here Schneider is actually 
explicating the views, with which fee is in sympathy, of H. O. Burger in his 
Srfjwdbrnj-ujn in der Geistngeidbicte (Stuttgart anil Berlin, ig]j). 
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idled there as well/ 1 Some of these societies were Alchemical in nature. 
Alchemy was quite popular at the Wurttemberg court in the seven- 
tee nth century. The Sckwabixhen Magazin, one of the most important 
publications in Swabian literary life, published works on theosophy and 
alchemical NtffwrpbikMpbtr including Ph. M, Hahn's anonymous work, 
H Von Goites Dreyemigkcir und von der Versohnungr"* 

I will have more to say about the influence of Swabian Pietism and 
Hermetjd&m on Schilling and Hegel in section 4 of this chapter. In the 
rest of this section, I will discuss the life and thought of Oetinger, who 
exercised considerable influence on both Sc helling and Hegel 

Friedrich Christoph Oetmget (1702,-82), virtually unknown to 
English-Speaking scholars, ranks as the second most important figure in 
Wiimemberg Pietism after Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752)/* Sto- 
effler writes that '’By most estimates [Oetinger j was* in fact, the most 
original theologian of the eighteenth Century in Wurttemberg, and per- 
haps in all of Germany/ 7 ® Robert Schneider has characterised Bengel as 
"the philosopher of history who anticipated the work of Sc helling and 
Hegel/ 77 Bengel believed that he was the herald of affinal age" of man in 
which God would achieve perfect self-actualization in the world, history 
would end, and aU reality would be absorbed into God. Specifically, Sen- 
gel held that this would occur in 1836. Bengel and his followers, who 
called themselves "The Free" (Die Frriert), proclaimed the perennial ideal 
of the invisible church, which would prepare man for the end of rime. (I 
will have more ro say about Bengel in chapter 7,) 

Oetinger, after undergoing a conversion experience in 1721, entered 
the theological seminary in Tubingen, where Hegel would study sixty' 
seven years later. Oetinger was decidedly unimpressed by the Wolffian 
philosophy of rationali sm and mechanism that was popular at the rime, 
and yearned for something more. Discussing his intellectual frustrations 
with Johann Kaspar Obexberger, the proprietor of the powder mill in 
Tubingen, the latter gave Oetinger the works of Btihme. It was not long 
before Oetinger openly declared himself a disciple of Bohme. Indeed, 
Oetinger Is first book was a commentary on Bohmet Aufinwittrnde Gruwdr 
zur Lnungder Srirnjfen Jacob Bobmens (1731). 


73 - Heinrich Schneider has drawn interesting parallels between German 
Freemasonry and Pietist sects in his Quest jor Mysteries, 46-40. 

74. Ronald Gray n otes that as a consequence of Bohme's influence on 
Pietism., it is possible 10 say that "whatever in Germany Pietism was 
strong , ,. there was likely to be also some belief in the validity of alchemy" 
(Gray, Goethe the Alchemist, 4). 
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Oetinger is also known to have visited a circle of Jewish Kabbalists at 
Frankfurt am Main, who introduced him to Knorr von Rnsenroth's 
Gtbdd Dtrtudata, as well as to the messianic Kabbalism of Isaac Luna. 
Through Oetinger, Luria's Kabbalah would exercise an indirect influx 
ence on German idealism. His familiarity with Kabbalism enabled 
Oetinger to appreciate what was-Kabbalistic" in Boh rues works and to 
attempt to effect a synthesis of Bobme and Kabbalism. This tendency is 
reflected in one of Oetingers most important works, Offentlicba Dcnckmul 
der Ltbrtafel (1763). This was a commentary on a Kabbalistic painting— 
commissioned by Princess Antonia of Wiirttemberg—hanging in a 
small church at Teinach in the Black Forest. Oetinger's account of the 
Kabbalah in this work is almost enrirely Luriank, Antonia was a follower 
of a Christian Kabbalisr pastor whose Kabbalism had been influenced 
by Reuchlin. Oetinger also corresponded with Emanuel Swedenborg. In 
1765 he published a two-volume work entitled SwfdcnWgj und anderer 
irdixht und bimmliitbe PbiUncphie, zur Pritfung de$ (1765), which 

was subsequently banned in Wiircremberg, 

Oetinger was also an accomplished scientist, quite learned in the the¬ 
ories of his time. Nevertheless, he was a fierce opponent of both mecha¬ 
nistic materialism and the rationalism of Descartes, Leibniz, and Wolff 
In the spirit of Bohmean vitalism he composed a "theology of electric- 
ity!** Greatly influenced by alchemy, in 1749 he wrote that "Chemistry 
and theology are for me nor two things but one thing^ One commenta¬ 
tor notes that “Various theosophic currents, including the Hermetic and 
panviralistk systems of Giordano Bruno and Paracelsus, the Kabbalah, 
the Rosicrucian tradition and, most imporranrly, the obscure specula¬ 
tion of Jakob Bohme, were incorporated into the Swabian Pietistic 
revival by Oetinger and his school.^* An enthusiastic chiliasr, in the tra¬ 
dition of Joachim de Fiore, he also published a book of inspirational 
sermons—Reden noth dem V/ahTbetisgeftik I (1758)—which 

became quite popular with the laity of Wurttemberg. 

Oetinger holds that "God is an eternal desire for self-revelation" (erne 
ewige Begierde sUh zu q^enbaren)/ 1 He writes in one place that "The 
ancients [die AlfewJ saw God as an eternal process in which He emerges 
from Himself and returns to Himselft this is the true conception of God 
and of His Glory; it is the true conception of His infinite life and power 
which issues in the Blessed Trinity,"** 

Oetinger identifies the fully realized God wich Gets! and treats Grift as 
whar he calls an Internum- An Intcnsum is a complex whole, which cannot 

7B. Sec Ernst Benz, Tlw Theology of Electricity, trails, Wolfgang Taraba (Allison 
Park, Pa.: Pickwick Publications, 19S9R 

79. Quoted in Albrecht Ricichl, Gnchidrtc Picrtfmuj in der luthcriicbc Kirche 
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be divided into separable pieces. In his BiMbehef and Embkmatischu 
Worterbwh (177Gb Oetinger defines Whsen (to know) as “to see a thing 
according to all its parts.* 193 Glaube (belief, faith) is supposed to consist 
'not in annuling [aujheben] the syllogistic order of thought but in enliven' 
ing itT* Putting the two definitions together, one can see that what 
Oetinger is alter is a kind of though t that proceeds organically, or which 
aims at the articulation and grasp of organic wholes. Oetinger thus does 
not reject reason per sc; he merely opposes a'living" to a "dead" reason, 
We come to know the God^process through its manifold aspects, which 
are not conceived as separable pieces. Oetinger holds, in a manner identi¬ 
cal to Hegel, that in the case of an Intcnwm such as GeUf, the whole is 
immanent in every part. It ls this immanence that enables us to progress 
from one moment to another in the gradual articulation of the whole, 91 
The “moments* of God represent the 'forces” that bring about Gods 
realisation in the world, which consists in His corporealization or 
embodiment in nature and in history. Bohme's claim that no spirit exists 
'disembodied* is the linchpin of Oetingers thought. Oetinger writes: 
“Embodiment is the goal of God's work* (LeMcbfcetr itf das Ends dcr 
wtrkt Geffej) * Oetinger departs from the entire earlier philosophical 
tradition of idealism, by holding that spirit does not exist separate and 
apart from its embodiment. Rather, spirit comes to progressively more 
adequate expression through corporeality—what Oetinger calls Grist- 
ieitfidbkrir. A perennial idea in the theosophical tradition, Grisrfrib/fcfrkrit 

has its probable Origins ill Caspar Sctiwenkfeld (1490- i$61) . As discussed 

in the last chapter, for Boh me LabUcbkat was the last stage of Gods self- 
unfolding. Still, GcistfcibUchkeit is a highly obscure conception, perhaps 
best understood along the lines of an Aristotelian entekchda (actuality): 
a perfec t marriage of (divine) form and marten 

Hie forces that set in motion this process of COSmic 'spiritual eOrpo- 
rcalizarion ' are antagonistic and mutually determining, and axe derived 
in large measure from Oetingers studies of the Kabbalah. As was com¬ 
mon among Christian Kabbalists, Oetinger identifies the first three 
aphiroth of the Kabbilistic Tree of Life with the Trinity and states chat 
they deal solely with the Godhead. The other seven relate to creation. 
Like Bohme, Oetinger refers to these as'seven spirits,* and like Bohme 
he favors this way of Speaking because it accords with scriptural refer¬ 
ences to the seven spirits of God (Rev. 4:5). They are the mechanism of 
Gods corpo realization or manifestation. He conceives the supernal 
Trinity as in some degree beyond understanding. 

The two fundamental cosmic processes, according to Oetinger, are 
expansion (Ausbrcitung), which he identifies with the fourth KabbaJist 
stphirah, Hesrd ('mercy," also known by a name which Oetinger also uses, 
Gedutob), and contraction ( 5 f£rke), which he identifies with the fifth 
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ttpbirah t Gcvumh (judgment), Creation, and thus Gods "embodiment" is 
set in motion by the primordial conflict of these two forces, 

Central to Oetingers theory of knowledge is his conception of sensus torn* 
munis, which he discusses most fully in Die Wahrheit des Sensus Communis 
(also 1753). Seniuj communis, Oetinger notes,"is concerned only with things 
that all men see before them, things that hold an entire society together, 
things chat are concerned as much with truths and statements as with the 
arrangements and patterns comprised in statements."® 7 Oetinger frequently 
refers to sensus communis as an "tinmediated cognition," (unmittelbarz Erkcnnt- 
il»). Robert Schneider describes jchjlu communis as "the feeling of the deep, 
mtal bond f Vahundaheit] of man with God and with other beings*"" Scmw; 
communis cannot he defined with full clarity and precision because ft in 
some sense transcends subject and object" Sensus communis is understood 
by Oetinger to lie at the "very center" of our being—it is a state or a faculty 
that lies beyond the run-ofethe'mifl distinctions made by consciousness, 
including the distinction between consciousness and external world, 
Oetinger also speaks of a'generative method, J 'which understands both 
nature and scripture according to their "generative order," as organic sys- 
terns that unfold as plants do from their seeds.™ Mote exalted than se bjus 
communis is what Oetinger calls Zentrailerkenntttis, an unmediated, synop¬ 
tic vision in which the mind momentarily sees existence through the eyes 
of God, Oetinger writes that ZcntrallerkenrUTtis leads to the realization 
that "The truth is a whole [Die Wahrktit is(tin Ganzts\; when one finally 
receives this total, synoptic vision of the truth, it matters not whether 
one begins by considering this part or that,"* 1 As Robert Schneider points 
out, the theme of the truth as a whole (ot *I?r whole) is a perennial theme 
of Swabian speculative Pietism. It is for this reason, Schneider suggests, 
that the sceptical moment of Kants philosophy was almost universally 
rejected and reviled in Wumemberg ™ Schneider writes that "there can 
no longer be any doubt, that in the (Tubingen] spurred on and 
enriched by the Enlightenment, the original spirit of the (Swabian] 
Heimat was at work, seeking the Truth only in the Whole."* 1 

Oetinger reads the entire text of the Bifftr as a "holy emblem book": 
every detail is in some way significant or symbolic. The Bible is itself an 
embodiment of God—not a physical embodiment, but an expression of 
the divine in terms of concrete images, myths, and allegories* Oetinger 
distinguishes between a “narrow" and a "wide" meaning of scriptural 

87. Oetinger, Die Wahrkeit des sensus communis oder des dilgrmeinra Siiuus, in den 
tmh 4cm Grundfcxt crfciilrtrn Sprvcferw md Prcdigcr Salome odcr das beste Hums- 
and Sittenbuthj&t Gfiebrlr wad l/itgeldbrfe (Tubingen, 1751). Quoted in 
Gadamer, 27. 
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terms.* The narrow is the literal meaning, the wide the speculative- 
Because Qeringer holds that both ate, in their own way, true, he can 
claim that his views do not conflict with orthodoxy (though few accepted 
such a defense in his time)* Following Boh me, Oetmger extends this con- 
cepcion to include all of nature* stating that "the natural realm, as well as 
scripture* is a medium of divine revelation, and *,, therefore the study of 
one will yield at least some insights into the other™” Nature, like the 
Bible, is an emblem-hook, where everything is to be read as a sensuous 
representation of the divine. Since Nature is an emblem book—a sensu- 
alization of God in the world progressing toward true spiritual embodi¬ 
ment—scientific experiment or investigation inro Nature ate for 
Oetmger a way oPthinking God's thoughts*™" Oetinger refers to the sci¬ 
ence that studies these "emblems™ as tbeologia emblemdtka and claims that 
when fully realized it will unify the sciences and all of human knowledge* 
One author refers to it as "an eclectic combination of alchemy. Boh me, 
the cabala, and emblematics,"* 

There are many parallels between Oetinger's thought and Hegel's, 
The foregoing discussion of Oetinger should have made some of these 
obvious, but [ will offer a brief summary (further parallels will be drawn 
in later chapters). First there is Oetinger's ideal of an unmediated cogni¬ 
tion beyond subject and object; there is his conception of the truth as a 
"whole”; there is Oetingers understanding of nature as a self-specifica- 
tbn of God and his treatment of natural philosophy as providing 
Insight into "God's mind”; there is Oetinger's organicism, his conception, 
of the internum in which the whole is immanent in every part, and his 
ideal of an organic form of thought; there is the centrality in Oetinger's 
thought of Geiit and his ideal of Geistleifclicfrjieit, or spiritual embodi¬ 
ment, which finds its analogue in Hegel's Objective and Absolute Spirit* 
Hegel states that "Spirit is in the most concrete Sense. The absolute Or 
highesr being belongs to it™ (LFR 1:14a; VPA 1:56). Just as in Oetinger's 
thought, Hegel's God or the Idea is "embodied" in mote or less adequate 
forms* In nature it exists in inchoate form, but finds more adequate real- 
izarion in human projects, institutions, art, and religion, finally reaching 
perfection in an ideal medium: the pure aether of thought realized in 
speculative philosophy* 

Two important followers of Oetinger were Johann Ludwig Flicker 
(1719-66) and Philipp Matthaus Hahn (1739-90), both of whom studied 
at Tubingen. Flicker, along with other associates of Oetinger such as G* F- 
Rdsier and Prokop Divisch, developed Oetinger's "theology of electricity" 
and may have exercised an influence on Franz Anton Mesmer 
(1734-1815)** (Oetinger was, in fact, the first German scholar to take note 
of Mesmer's theories*)^ However, perhaps the most influential follower of 
Oetinger was Hahn, whose theology was similar in most respects to 
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Oetingers* The young Hahn spent half a year at a vicarage in Herrenberg 
with Oeiinger, who was by then quite ill. During his rime there, he read 
Getingers voluminous alchemical library.In 1770 Hahn, who had won 
the favor of Duke Karl Eugen for his design of an astronomical clock, 
became a pastor in Komwestheinv north of Stuttgart. In 17S1 he moved, to 
Eehterdingen and died there nine years later. While at Eehterdingen, he 
made frequent visits in the summer to Niimngen, where he may have 
come into contact with the young Scheming and Holderlm* 

Hahn attracted numerous followers from Stuttgart, where he estab¬ 
lished some conventicles {scriptural "study groups" for lay Pietists), 
including one exclusively composed of city officials and leading citizens*’ 111 
Hahn was acquainted also with Johann Gottfried Herder (i 744-1803), 
whose own Hermeticism may well have been hided by this contact with 
speculative Pietism.In 1774 Herder published Ober die dltote Urfeunde 
do Mrnsclprlrrkj, in which he devoted considerable space to a serious 
discussion of Hermes Trismegisrus, The work concluded with a chapter 
dealing with, among other things, the Kabbalah. In 1801, in his journal 
Adraslea, Herder published a dialogue between "“Hermes and Pymander,” 
styled after the dialogues found in the Corpus Hermeticnut*"” 

Despite Octinger's influence, the church and academia remained 
largely dosed to his followers. The Tubingen Sri/t, for instance, was 
intolerant of Oetingerites* Nevertheless, even there Oetinger exercised, a 
subterranean influence. The metaphysical writings of Professor Got¬ 
tfried Ploucquet (1716-go) were strongly influenced by Oetinger s cri¬ 
tique of Leibniz. Ploucquet did not, however, dare to cite Oetinger. 15 * 
Hayden-Roy writes chat "for pastors hoping for a successful career 
within the Wurtremherg church, it was politically expedient to espouse 
conservative rather than speculative views 

P. M. Hahn is not to be confused with Johann Michael Hahn 
(1759-1819), an influential disciple of Bdhme, whose own life bore a 
number of parallels to that of the Lusatiart cobbler, Hahn founded the 
Swabian "Hahnisch Fellowship" (Hafcwuche Gemeintcbaft), the members 
of which were ail conventionally religious laity, who just happened to 
meet every Sunday afternoon to discuss Hahns brand of Boh mean 
theosophy*’* 

100, Hayden-Roy," A Jwhute ofHe*Kn? 

101* Ibid., 6 $. 

101. Robert Schneider (Geisresabriefl, 10) claims that Herder was influenced by 
Qecinger. 

ioj* Herder was a lifelong Hcraictirist* In 1769, when he was only twenty-five 
years did. Herder Wrote two essays in which he treated the universe IS the 
body of God and God U the "idea of the world." He aJsO advanced ihc micro- 
cos m-macrocosm diesis, held ihai human thoughts are a form in which God 
manifests Himself in the world and claimed chat the acquisition of theosoph¬ 
ies! wisdom gives one'power" over things. Klaus Von dung has discussed 
Herders Herarctid&n in fascinating detail, See Vondung,*Millenarianism, 
Hermeticism, and the Search for a Universal Science," in Science, P*eud#-Srh 
etue, nnd Utopianism in EoHy Modern Thought. 

104. See Robert Schneider, Groresahnen, 47. 

IOj. Hayden-Roy, "A Foretaste 69. 

1O6. Stoeffler, German Pietism, IU, 
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4* Hegel's Lekrjdhre 

In the winter semester of 1788, Hegel began his studies at the Tubingen 
Stifi, where J. V* Audreae, Oetinger, J* L* Fricker, and P. M* Hahn had 
studied. One will search his early writings, including the journal in Geiv 
man and Latin which he began keeping in 1785, in vain for signs of inter¬ 
est in Naturphilowphie, idealism, or any of the philosophical concerns of 
the time* Instead, as Lawrence Dickey claims, "it was the culture of Old- 
Wixrttemberg, not the principles of German idealism, that furnished 
what Luden Febvre would have called the mental equipment' of his 
mind*" 1 * 

We know fairly little about Hegel's religious education. In the gymna¬ 
sium at Stuttgart, Hegel had been taught J. W. Jager’s Qatechhtn, which 
was based on the thought of Bengal and Coccejus, Coccejus interpreted 
the progress of history in biblical terms, holding that history was the 
"progressive realization of the divine plan,” 1 * There is general agreement 
among scholars that Hegel must have had some degree of exposure to 
the strain of mysticism in Swabian Pietism. Robert Schneider writes 
chat Hegel and Scheiling inhabited an entirely different "conceptual 
world* (Begfijffcwelt) from that of Enlightenment rationalism and mecha¬ 
nism, Theirs was that of the "ancient categories of chemical (ml, 
alchemical-biological philosophy of nature* 1 (die urdten Katcgoricn dcr 
cbenjhcb (akhimistixk)'biolQgischcn Ntftvrp/jilwopbie), stemming from 
*Oetinget r Bohme, van Helmonr, Boyle, Fludd, Paracelsus, Agrippa von 
Nertesheim* Telesio, and others, * * * This philosophy of nature was 
still alive in Wurttembetg during Hegel and ScheUings youth-" 1 " Wied- 
mann writes that*Hegel's home, like that of every old, established fam¬ 
ily in Stuttgart up to the beginning of our century, was marked by 
Protestant Pietism. And thus Hegel was steeped in its theosophy and 
mysticism from childhood. His Swabian disposition was never rar¬ 
efied—not even 'in the element of the universal, the ether of thought 
and philosophy/ There was certainly easy access in Wurcremfeerg to 
rheosophic literature. Important works by Oeringer and P. M* Hahn 
were still being brought our in the 1780s and 1790s* Schneider notes 
that the works of Paracelsus and Bohme, as well as numerous alchemi¬ 
cal works, were plentiful in Old Wurttcmberg/ 11 

In his publications, manuscripts, and youthful diaries Hegel says 
nothing about Swabian speculative Pietism and theosophy, and nothing 
about Igures such as Qe finger* This does not, however, constitute a 
decisive reason for discounting their influence* Robert Schneider's 
hypothesis is r I think, quite reasonable; "woruber man standig spricht, 
schieibt man nichts in sein TagebudT ("one does not write in one's diary 

107, Dickey, Hegel 8. 

log* Walsh, BeeWe j.n J Hegel, ±9$. 

109* Robert Schneider, Geistesahncn, jo; my translation. 

no, Wledmuui, Hegel, 14- See also Kiri Lutgert, Die Religion des deutstbtn Idt' 

dlornuj wid iibr Bade [Giitersloh: Berrekmartsi, 1913). 

111. Robert Schneider, Geistesahmn, 1* 
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about that of which one constantly speaks"), 04 In other words., the 
Be|rijjFsweJl of rheosophy and Hermecid&m was so prevalent in Wiirt- 
temberg that it did not provoke comment from the young Hegel, Also, 
the example of Ploucquet (see the preceding section) is enough to show 
that there was concern among scholars that open alliance with Her¬ 
metic philosophy and figures such as Oeringer might provoke censure 
from their colleagues. Hermericism was something of a "grass roots'" 
movement in Wiirttemberg — though, as I have shown, it exercised a 
clandestine influence in academia, the church, and government. 

Robert Schneider wrires that "Hegel's upbringing can only have been 
'Pietist.'" 1 ” Although there is no record of his parents having been 
members of any Pietist conventicle, Hegel's own youthful religious ori¬ 
entation seems to have been Pietistic.”* His "early theological writings” 
are alive wirh the sort of issues and questions that were characteristic of 
Wurttemberg Pietism, Whatever the exact nature of his parents' 
Lutheranism may have been, devout Lutherans they were. When Hegel 
would later come to develop philosophic interests, he saw the philoso¬ 
phies of Kant, Jacobi, and Fichte as outgrowths of Protestantism. 
Hegel's Protestantism appears to have been sincere and in no way 
merely “orthopractic." 

Some of the earliest entries in Hegel's journal consist m passages 
from religious and theological texts, laboriously copied out. As H. S. 
Harris writes,"a fifteen-year-old who .. ♦ spends several days writing out 
someone else's views on heavenly bliss really does himself believe In 
heaven.” 1 ” Harris writes that Hegel entered the theological seminary at 
Tubingen simply because he got his education there for free. 11 * How¬ 
ever, as far as we know Hegel did not consider studying anything ocher 
than theology. 11 ' The picture that emerges from a study of his early dap 
is that of a pious, almost deliberately conventional and conformist 
youth, in whom, nevertheless, were planted the mystical Pietist seeds 
that would later bloom as speculative philosophy. 

Pietism exercised a considerable influence on the Tubingen Stiff. 1 " 
Hegd's instructors there were actively concerned with bow Pietism 
could be reconciled with orthodox Lutheranism, At Tubingen, Hegel 
read Plato, Kant, Schiller, Jacobi, Hemscerhuis, Montesquieu, and 
Herder. He declined to join a “Kant Club' formed at the Sfe/f, because he 


in. IbidL, 17, 

lt$- Robert Schneider, GfiflfwUfn, ifl; my tnrubtian- 
114. There wu, of course, much in Pieiwrn that Heed rebelled against 
ihroMgfootti his life, in particular its denigration of knowledge in favor of 
faith. My cottientton is merely that Hegel was at the same time influenced by 
much else in Pietism. Kegels endorsement, late in life> of the work of Karl 
Friedrich Gdschel who attempted a kind of synthesis of 

Hegelianism and Pietism., suggests that Hegel may have been mote sympa¬ 
thetic to Pietism than is often thought. See Butler, $17-46. 

Ii;. Harris, TtJwflnd the SunJigfrC, jj. l 
lift. Ibid., 64. 

117, Wtedmann, Hegtl r 15, 
uB, Stoeffler, German Pietism, 91. 
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claimed he was too busy reading Rousseau, 1,1 The larer testimony of 
Magister Leutwein of the Stijt indicates that Hegel had no interest in 
Kant or metaphysics while there. 3 ® Further, Harris has written of 
Hegel's early'indifference" to theoretical philosophy. This is what one 
would expect of someone who had been exposed early on to the heady 
air of theosophy—Schelling, for instance, could only stomach main¬ 
stream philosophy in so far as he could read theosophy into it. 

Nevertheless, we know that some of Hegel’s instructors had been 
influenced by Kant, particularly Gottlob Christian Storr (1746-1805),“ 
Sconr—who, according to Robert Schneider, was also influenced by 
Ekngel m —appears to have made much of Kant's claim to have "limited 
reason, in order to make room for faith." Despite the fact that this would 
have supported the kind of quasi-Pletistic, or simple, natural faith to 
which Hegel was attracted, he and Schelling (his roommate at the Si(fo 
along with Holderlin, beginning in 1790) appear to have reacted 
strongly against it. This again suggests that their 'Pietist' religious 
upbringing was anything bur conventional. Only a speculative Pietist" 
would have been so unmoved by Store's appropriation of Kant, because 
speculative Pietism believes in the possibility of wisdom—-a knowledge 
of all things human and divine—and rhus must reject sceptical philoso¬ 
phies such as Kant's. 

As I mentioned earlier, Hegel’s 'early theological writings' ate alive 
with the sort of issues and questions that were characteristic of Wurt- 
re mb erg Pietism. In the writings from the Snjic period, Hegel maintains 
chat unreflective “folk religion'' is at root identical with the highest, 
reflective philosophical understanding of the nature of God, As Harris 
writes of Hegel's early notes on religion, "He is contrasting the healthy, 
undivided, natural consciousness of the Greeks with the corrupt, 
divided, artificial consciousness of the modems; and this, too, is a con¬ 
trast that he never abandoned." 1 ” The import of Hegel's position is dear, 
though he does not say it outright; true religion, true thought about the 
divine, is somehow already given to man in an unreflective way, in 
advance of anything like theoretical philosophy, Hegel finds in the 
Hebrew writings, especially Job, the same sorr of simple, unreflective 
"connectedness" to the divine as he found in the Greeks. 85 * Hegel’s idol¬ 
ization of Greek culture has been overemphasised by most scholars. It is 
easy to see that the same'unreflective connectedness to the divine" was 
to be found also in the Pietist milieu with which Hegel was acquainted 
from childhood on. 

irjj, Wiedmann, HegeJ, 19. 

110. Johannes Hoflmeiscer, Dokamentt zu HegeJ j Enfwkklwwg (Stuttgart; Frc- 

manfi, 430. 

111. Interestingly, Storr was the son-in-law of Jertmias Friedrich Reuss 

(1700-1777}, the favorite student of Bengel, and mentor of Philipp Matlhaiks 

Hahn. Reuss studied with Oeringer, and was. also the mentor of Kostlin, 

unde of Schelling. 

111. Robert Schneider, Geiitaahiitri, 7. 

113- Harris, Toward ibe Stfulrjiit, 76. 

114. Harris, Toward ihc SKntrgfrf, £4. 
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In the so-called "'Tubingen fragment" (Religion irt erne) (1793), Hegel 
modifies his stance toward folk religion, and we now see Reason entering 
the picture. Enlightenment being reconciled with the happy unreflective- 
ness of the Volk Hegel now holds that religious consciousness must 
develop, and although the state of the Greeks and Hebrews represents a 
state of idyllic oneness with God, it is inferior insofar as it is an unthinking 
unity- The development of religious consciousness is a development 
toward a thoughtful reappropriation of relatedness to the divine. (We are 
reminded of Bohrme's doctrine that the Fall had to happen, so that man 
could achieve a self-conscious uniry with God.) Hegel's position, as Har¬ 
ris notes, recognizes the form of consciousness man has come to display 
over time as being the mature, or most fully developed standpoint of 
man. 115 Nevertheless, he does not abandon the idea that in some sense 
the realizations that will come with philosophical insight are already laid 
up in the mind in an inchoate form—something we appear to possess 
simply by virtue of being human, (It will be imporrant to keep this idea in 
mind for the discussion which follows in the next chapter.) Indeed, 
Hegel maintains in this essay that “the heart" must be followed first, 
before philosophical consciousness is passible. He maintains that the 
"subjective religion'" of all men is at root identical and cites the line from 
Lessing's Ndtks the Wise quoted earlier;"what makes me for you a Chris¬ 
tian, makes y ourself for me a Jew."™ 

In a letter from Hegel to Schelling dated January 1795, Hegel writes: 
"Reason and Freedom remain our watchword, and our rallying point 
the Invisible Church*" 1 ® I have already noted the use of the term inviiihk' 
church by German mystics and Freemasons. H. S. Harris writes; "It 
seems to me virtually certain that for Hegel, ar any rate, the Invisible 
Church' originally referred to the cosmopolitan ideal of Freemasonry as 
envisaged by Lessing in Ernjf md Falk." 12 " However, Robert Schneider 
holds that Hegel's use of the term iwiiibtc church, as well as the phrase 
"Kingdom of God" (which occurs in the same letter), is evidence of the 
influence of Pietist rheology* 1 ® It may very well be that Hegel and 
Schelling encountered this terminology in both Masonic and Pietist cir¬ 
cles- Harris makes mention of a 'secret dub" at Tubingen, in which 
Masonic ideals were discussed (although he thinks that the term invisi¬ 
ble church was nor much used there)* 145 Hegel was also influenced early 
on by the millenaxian ideas of two French Masonic philowphtt, Volney 
and Rabaut de Saint-Etienne. 111 

In 17 $), Hegel graduated from the Stijt and in October he took a job 


iif, Ibid., 127. 

The line "truth ij not like stamped coin" in the PbeflvmenoJfljy (Miller, 11) 
is from Naikaw, 4:6. 

117. BuiLer, 3.3; Hofftneister ft. 
lift. Harris, Toward the Sunlit:t., iof. 

115, Robert Schneider, Gcituwhticn, 41- A July 10,1794 letter from Holdrrlin 
tv Hegel refers to "the Kingdom of God" as “our rallying cry" {Butter, 14)* 

130. Harris, Toward (be Sunlight, 106. 

131, See D'Hondt. H(j*| Secret, Sj-isj* 
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as tutor in the home of C R Steiger von Tschugg in Berne, There, in hLs 
leisure rime, he read Meister Eekhart, as well as Grotius, Hobbes, Hume, 
Leibniz Locke, Machiavdli, Montesquieu, Shaftesbury, Spinoza, and 
Voltaire. He read Kant more seriously, particularly Kefigipn within the 
Butffldj of Reason Alone , He also began studying Fichte's works and made 
preparations for working out a "Philosophy of the Subjective Spirit * In 
1795, encouraged by Schelling, Hegel appears to have become deeply 
immersed in Fichte's idealism. In an April 1795 letter to Schelling, Hegel 
refers to the Fichtean conception of God as Absolute Ego as a part of 
'esoteric philosophy. 1 * 1 ” In an August 1795 letter he makes it dear that he 
accepts this idea. 1 ” 

I have already mentioned that Fichte was a Mason, but his connec¬ 
tions with the Hermetic tradition do not end there. There is a very 
strong similarity between Fichte's dialectic of Absolute Ego, Non-Ego, 
and Limited Ego and Non -Ego in the Science of Knowledge (1794) and the 
initial tripartite dialectic in Bohmes doctrine of the "seven source spir¬ 
its. 1 ' Ernst von Bracken devoted an entire volume to discussing the rela¬ 
tion of Fichte to Meister Eekhart. 3 * Of this connection, Walsh has 
written,"Fichte adopted the insights that had been formulated with the 
greatest difficulty by Eekhart as the union of the soul with God's cre¬ 
ative power, to denote the normal condition of man in which the T 
created the world by the power of thought and realized the action of 
God" 1 ” 

In Beme, Hegel became part of a family circle that met in the evening 
for various sorts of entertainment. He kept in touch with them after he 
went to Frankfurt in 1797/* Harris writes that "this association, like all 
of Hegel's subsequent connections in Frankfurt—as far as these can be 
traced—has strong overtones of Freemasonry.' 3 " John Burbidge writes 
that "Whenever the young tutor arrived in a strange town he soon estab¬ 
lished contact with people known to be active in the most progressive 
strands of the Masonic order. 1 ' 1 ” Hegel was an enthusiastic reader of the 
quasi-Masonic journal Minerva, which, among other things, dissemi¬ 
nated the radical thought of the French Jacobins, 1 * Its covers bore curi¬ 
ous Masonic and chiliasiic inscriptions. For instance, one cover featured 
the owl of Minerva flying over Greek columnsj next to which stands a 

13a. Butler, 3.5s Hofftneiater in* 

133, Butler. 41; Hoffmcisttr #14. 

1:34. Ernst von Bracken, Afeiiter frlluirt umf fifliir (Wtiriburg;: Konrad 
Triltsch Verlag, 1943). (Lest anyone think there is litde 10 be said on this sub¬ 
ject, it should be noted that Brackens book is mare than 650 pages long!) 

135. Walsh, Esekme and Htgd, 318, 

136. Rosenkraiia, HfjcJi Leben, 43. 

137. Harris, Toward tht Sroiligibc, 136. See also D'Hondi, Hegri Secret, 141. 

138+ Burbidge is .summarizing the work of Jacques D'Hondt, in the introduc¬ 
tion 10 his translation of DHondts He^grl en jp« temps (Hegel in hit Tirtie, tram. 
John Burbidge (Lewiston, N,Ya Broadview Press, igSB], viii), 

13$. Hegel refers to jVhrtrmt in a fetter to Schelling written on Christmas Eve 
1794, while Hegel was in Bertie. Butler, aS; Hofftneisier #6, 
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child holding a trowel (an important Masonic symbol). In the shade of a 
tree stands a woman surrounded by children. Nexr to her is a shield on 
which is the head of Medusa and the inscription “The present age is 
pregnant with the future. 1 * 1 * 

Gerald Hanracty has written that "During his youth Hegel eagerly 
assimilated Masonic ideas and aspirations which were propagated in 
Germany by the supporters of the French revolution. Throughout his 
life he interested himself in the Masonic movement so that its ideas 
and aspirations were important elements of the matrix from which 
Hegel’s Gnostic system emerged." 1 '" We have no record of Hegel hav- 
ing ever become a Mason. Although he appears to have been, associ¬ 
ated exclusively with the "progressive strands" of the order (i.e., the 
Enlightenment^ rationalist strands), he was clearly conversant with its 
Hermetic or mystical aspects as well, as his poem 'Eleusis" illustrates. 

In 17 $6, Hegel learned through Hdlderlin in Frankfurt that a more 
attractive post with the family of the wealthy Jean Noe Gogel might be 
available for him there, Hegel welcomed the opportunity to be back 
with Hdlderlin, and wrote“Eleusis" for him, in commemoration of their 
Friendship. Jacques D'Hondt has argued that this poem is deliberately 
laden with Masonic imagery. The Gogels were well-known Masons, and 
Hegel was apparently hoping that Hdlderlin would share "Eleusis" with 
them, and that it would help to cement their relationship.* 4 * 

The Eleusinian mysteries were very important to the Masons, who 
traced their initiation back to them. 141 In the poem I legel refers at One 
point to "this bond no oath has sealed,” which for Harris “suggests a 
brotherhood inspired by the ideals of Freemasonry but without formal 
organisation." 144 Clark Butler suggests that the “bond" united Schilling, 
Hegel, and Hdlderlin as well as Isaak von Sinclair, another, less famous, 
friend from the Tubingen Hegel writes: 

Your halls have fallen silent, oh Goddess! 

Flown Is the circle of gods back to Olympus from rheir consecrated 
altars. 

Flown from the grave of a desecrated mankind is 

The Genius of innocence rhar brought them here in thrall. 14 * 

140. D'Htmdt, Hegflf Secmt, 23-14, 

141+ Haflrany,"Hegel and the Gnostic Tradition; M," 311-13* 

141. D'H-ondr, Hegel Stent, 337-81, 

143. 3 u, for example, Schiller, h Die Sendung Mosta 1 ' in wrnfcfj to!, 5 
(Berlin; Sanssouei-Auagabe, 1937). 391-414: 399. 

144. Harris, Toward fl?e Sunlipbr, 1144 D'Hondt, in Htgtl Stmt, like Harris, fo¬ 
cuses almost exclusively on the political ideals of Masonry. 

145- See Ruder, 45. Inrcrraiiidr, Sinclair was descended from a very old Scot- 
tish family considered to be the hereditary leaders of the Freemasons. Among 
ocher things, they were responsible for the construction* around 1460, of 
Rosslyn Chapel in Scotland, which is decorated with Templar, Masonic, and 
KabbaEme imagery 

146 .1 am using Butler's translation of the poem, which appears in HtfjftL The 
Lttten, 46-47. J have altered his translation slightly 
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D'Hondt suggests that 'the grave of a desecrated mankind" is an 
allusion m the desecrated grave of Hiram, the central myth of Masonic 
initiation, 147 

The poem may also contain veiled reference to Swabian speculative 
Pietism* Hegel writes; 

Sense is lost in contemplation, what I called mine does vanish, 

Unto the Boundless do I myself abandon* 

I am in it, am everything, am only it* 

This is remarkably like a description of Qetmgers Zentrdlerkeiranfpgu, a 
concept that would have been very familiar to Holder!in, He writes, 
further, '"Fantasy fPhattrajiej brings the Eternal closer to sense, wed' 
ding it to shape" Again, this is quite reminiscent of the Boh mean' 
Oetingerite concept of the imagination as the faculty of embodying 
the ideal 1 “■ Hards notes rhat in the original draft Hegel struck out 
some Lines intended to "explain how the imagination achieves the 
union of finite and infinire spirit which reflective thought breaks 
down." 1 * 11 

A couple of lines later, Hegel writes; "I feel it is the ether of my home' 
land fHriuitffb] as well, this earnestness, this radiance surrounding you. 1 ' 
This strengthens the impression that Hegel may be alluding to the ideas 
of speculative Pietism, calling Hdlderiins mind back to their common 
Swabian roots. Hegel refers to himself and Holderlin as "sons of the 
Goddess" (Ceres) and remarks chat they have not spoken openly of her 
mysteries (“on their lips you did not live"), but have "preserved them in 
the sanctuary of their heart." 

Whatever Hegel s intentions were in writing "Eleusis," they appear to 
have paid off, for in mid-January 1797 he arrived in Frankfurt OS tutor to 
the two Gogel boys (actually the sons of Johann David Gogel, brother of 
Jean Noe, who died in 1793)* 

5. Pantheism, HdJderlin, and Scheiling 

The chiliasm of Wiirttemberg Pietism, the subject of much discussion 
at the Tubingen Stiff, combined, with the drama of the French revolution 
to create the sense in Hegel and his schoolmates that history was mov- 
mg toward some ultimate, final act. J “ Alan Olson writes that both Hegel 
and Holderlin"were convinced that the future of Germany especially its 
political unification, depended on the generation of a common spiritual 
bond among its people-—a Vetksreligion wholly independent of the alien, 
imported orientalism of Christianity." 1 ® 

Hdlderlin's Tubingen poetry (1788-93) contains few references or 
allusions to Christian doctrine. Instead, a kind of-pantheistic paganism" 

147. DTIoodc, HtjeJ Secrei, 10^ 

[48, Fvvk argues that ScheUings Pbrfauwpfey of An was influenced by this idea. 

See Fame, Thwwphy, b&tfinatim. Tradition, 116. 

149, Harris, To s*w 4 ifr* Stmyta 2-45. 

HtJ, HaydejvRoy/A Fontaite of Heaven," 116 

i$i. ALm M, Olson, Hepef and Ae Spirit ;Philoiophj at (Princeton, 

N*M friicehm University Press, 1 $$%), $8. 
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prevails. He speaks of che^spark ' 1 of the "god within 113" lM It is often 
thought that Holderlin adopted the Greek phrase hen kui pa« (One and 
All) to express his metaphysical outlook while at the Sri|c, As H, S. Har- 
ris argues, however, ben kai pan should really be seen as the collective 
motto of Holderlin, Schelling, and Hegel, though Holderlin may have 
been the one who brought it to the groups attention. 1 ” The phrase hen 
Jbii pan itself ls most likely taken from Jacobi's Brtcfr Ofeer die Lehte des 
Spinoza in B ricftn ati dcr Horn Moses Mendebiokn (17(15), in which Jacobi 
records Lessing as having said/The orthodox concepts of the deity are 
no longer for me. Hen kai pan, I know no other" (The context of the 
comment is a conversation between Jacobi and Lessing about Goethe's 
poem Prometheus.) Jacobi printed Brunos abstract of his work On the 
Cause, the Principles, and the One as an appendix to his book. 

Jacobi's Ober die Lehrt des Spinoza was principally responsible for the 
Spinoza revival of the late eighteenth century. H, S. Harris refers to 
the "romantic Spinozism" of Hegel's day. 3 *'’ Jacobis book exercised a 
profound influence on many thinkers. Including Schelling and Hegel. 
It was not, however, Jacobi's intention to generate a revival of Spin- 
ozism. By revealing Lessing's Spinoiism, Jacobi hoped to discredit one 
of the heroes of the Aujklarung. 1 ™ To Jacobi, Spinoza's philosophy rep¬ 
resented rationalism and determinism in their most extreme and viru¬ 
lent form. (Interestingly, Jacobi aJso claimed that Spinozbm was a 
form of Kabhalism.) 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1743-1819) was a follower of Johann Georg 
Ham arm (bom 1730 in Korugsberg, died 1788). Almost forgotten today, 
Hamann, a Kabbdist and Boh mean who held the familiar thesis of 
‘nature as emblem -book," was extraordinarily influential in his time, 
Hamanns“Metakrink"essay (published in 1800) stated, in the words of 
Frederick Bei&er/one of the central goals of all post-Kantian philosophy^ 
the search for the inner unity, the common source of Kant's dualism/ 84 
Reiser writes that "Herder, Schlegel, and Hegel all accepted Ham arms 
advice to see reason in its embodiment, in its specific social and historical 
context." 11 * Goethe and Schelling admired Hamann greatly . m The already- 
famous Jacobi met Hamann and, converted to his anti-Enlightenment 
philosophy, became hb most vociferous advocate. LH It was Jacobi who 
transmitted Ham arms thought to the Romantics, and to those, like 
Schelling, engaged in Naturpbiloscpbie* (Hegel appears nor to have been 


j$a. Hayden-Roy, W A ForrtJifi HeavenT loft. 

153. Harris, Toward the Sunlight, i01-$. 

154. Ibid., 14$. 

155. Some doubted the authenticity of Jacobi's claims about Lessing, Bur, as 
Frederick Reiser notes, Lessing's Nwkn ike VVbe'if indeed little more than a 
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very directly influenced by Hamann, but in i8i8 he published a critical 
review of Hamanns collected works-“*) 

The significance of the PanthcismuutTcit of the late eighteenth century 
cannot be overstated. Thanks to Jacobi a revelations, pantheism became, 
as Heinrich Heine would put it in the next century, “the unofficial reli¬ 
gion of Germany.™’ 6 ’ Rhein hold's extremely influential popularization of 
Kant—Briefe ubtr die kantische Philosophic (1786)—aimed at making 
Kant relevant to the pantheism controversy. Such luminaries as Goethe, 
Novalis, Herder, Schlegel, and Schleiennaeher all dallied with pantheism. 
There was little difficulty in being both Lutheran and pantheist: as 
Beiser points out, Lutherans believed in an immediate relationship to 
God, and pantheism, teaching that all things, including men, axe God or 
are within God, certainly provided that, J “ Hdlderlin, in his own journal, 
copied out the hen kai pan passage from Jacobi's book, 1 " in a letter to his 
mother from February 1791 Hdlderlin mentions that he has immersed 
himself in works by and about Spinoza, According to Karl Rosenkranz 
Hegel Schell mg, and others ar the Stifi ail read Jacobi s book, 

Hdlderlin wrote his only novel, Hyperion, in the years 1792-1799. 
Priscilla A, Hayden-Roy, in her study of the influence of Wiimembcrg 
Pietism on the poet, claims that the thematic content of Hyperion was 
influenced by Oecmger's doctrine of fenru* communis. 1 * Hayden-Roy is 
not alone in this thesis. As she notes, Ulrich Gaier and Walter Dierauer 
have also argued that Holderlin's poetic theory is based on Wu me mb erg 
speculative Pietism. 1 * 8 Hdlderlin may have been indirectly acquainted 
with P- M- Hahns work through a poet, C, F. D. Schubart. Hdlderlin 
met Schubart, a follower of Hahn, in the spring of 1789. 1 " 

Although Hegel was happy to be reunited with Hdlderlin in Frank¬ 
furt (he had apparently succumbed to depression while in Berne)* he 
was forced to witness Hdlderlin's deteriorating mental state. In 
November 1800* after receiving a small inheritance upon the death of 
his father, Hegel wrote to Schelling in Jena, appealing for his assistance 


i6o„ HegfL'Hamaniu Sthriften" in Werke, vol. II, Hegel was critical 

of Hamann, but had studied him carefully. Johann Fertr Eckermann reports a 
dinner conversation between Goctbc and Hegel: "A great deal w» said about 
Humana, with respect to wham Hegel was chief spoke sman, displaying a 
deep insight into this extraordinary mind, such as could only have arisen 
from a most earnest and scrupulous study at the subject " See Johann Peter 
Eckermann, Cf>merwtwm of Gwtbe, tranajobn Cranford (New York: Da 
Capo Press, 199s), 144- 
161. Quoted in Beiser, German JbiMnlia, 4J, 

161, Ibid,, fa, 

163, Harris, leward dre Sntybt, 99- 

1*4, Hayden-Roy, “A Ferctiuie pf Hravenf 227- 

1*5. Ulrich Gaier, Der itsetzikhe Kulkiii: Hdlderlins Dkhtwgfkhrt (Tubingen; 
Max Niemeyer, 1961); Walter Dierauer, HoMericn uni der Spelt [dative Fkmmm 
WurtUmkergs*. Qemcinsirtoe Artirbil«Mrtgii)WitMie fm Wwfe Qctfllfcn uni Hol der - 
Hhj (Zurich: Juris, 1986)- Gaier claims that Hdlderlink theory of the^iaoduU- 
don of tones 17 (W£cIjk1 der Tew) is baaed upon a sevenfold distinction in 
Ocringers {Cabbalism. 

Hayden-Roy, "A Foretaste of Heaven? 185* 
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in relocating there. The two men had not corresponded in five years, 
and in chat time Sr helling had become a celebrity, receiving his post at 
Jena with the backing of Goethe. 1 shall not enter here into the familiar 
details of St helling and Hegel V turbulent friendship. Suffice it to say 
that Hegel came to Jena in early 1S01, sharing quarters with Schelling* 
After some months,, he produced his first philosophical work for publi¬ 
cation, The Difference Between Fichte's and Srbdlitig'i Syjterra of Philosophy 
(1801). 

What seems to have attracted Hegel to Schillings early system is 
Schillings claim that at the toot of all that is teal is an infinite life (recall 
Oetmger's Theologia tx idea vitae deducta). In Sch tiling's early "System of 
Identity" “philosophy of nature" is understood as the story of how 
Reason, the Absolute Ego, unconsciously produces a tangible world that 
reaches its consummation with the coming into being of man, who can 
embody self-conscious Reason or Ego, This is held to be parallel to 
"‘transcendental idealism/ Reasons actual self-understanding, because in 
both it is Reason or Ego chat is the underlying principle and "result," 
Thus, the subject-object distinction is transcended: nature, the external 
world or object, really is Ego expressing or developing itself. This 
infinite Ego Lying behind the Subject-object distinction, moving or 
generating the whole process, was conceived by Schelling as an infinite 
and primordial life, 

Schelling maintained much the same doctrine in the later Frviheitschrift 
(RbrEoiopbicai Investigations into the Essence of Human Freedom; r$09):“Gott 
tin Lebem aif he writes, "niche bloss ein Sein“ ("God is a life, not merely 
a being*)* 367 The influence of Boh me on the Freiheitschrift —in which 
Schelling employs the term theosophy —has been remarked on by 
many, 1 * but Robert Schneider argues that the more direct influence is 
that of Qetinger According to Schneider, ScheUing's use of such terms 
as Licbt, Fimfernij, A hgrund, Band der Krdfte, auffcbJiih, unavjlbslich, bestand - 
haltend, lefcfflJyje Bewegungskrdfte shows the impress of Oetinger's 
thought, lM Ernst Benz writes that Schelling s “principal ideas are 
dependent upon the terminology of Bengel and Oetinger in such a 
direct and visible way that it is impossible to ignore these fundamental 
sources of his thought." 1 ™ 

167. S£m(JicJ)f Werfer, vol. 7, 403. 

16&- See Edward Alien Beach, The Potencies of Cods: Sfhe [fing't Philosophy of 
Mythology (Albany; State University of New Yoric Press, 1^94), and Robstt F. 
Brown, Tttf Later Philosophy of Sc helling The Jnjlutnct ofBoehme on the Works of 
JSO 0 -M 15 (Lewisfeurg, Pa*; Bucknell University Prest, 1977). 

Robert Schneider, Grutfijibnm, 10, Gershom Scholcm (KiaMaJiiRiac>) 
Ends the influence of Oetinger "discern ible" in the works of both Schelling 
and Hegel. Klaus Vbndung notes that"Hermeticiiin was brought to 
Schelling* attention by Oetinger, who was an expert in ail aorta of esoteric 
knowledge., although this connection has not yer been investigated satisfacto¬ 
rily* He regards Qeringer u having conveyed to Schelling ana Hegel the pdR- 
iopbtc ideal of 1 universal "super science* ( Vondung, ^MiUcnarianism, Her- 

meridsm/131,116), 

170, Bens, Mystical Sobreu, 30. 
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Schellings connections to Swabian speculative Pietism are much bet¬ 
ter documented than are Hegel a. We know, for instance, that Schellings 
father owned Oeringer's works, m Schellings father and grandfather 
were both followers of Bengeh Schellings great unde Friedrich Philipp 
von Rieger was a supporter of Oetinger and J* M. Hahn, who expressed 
his gratitude to Rieger in his autobiography. When Schell mg was ten or 
eleven years old, he lived in Niirtingen with his uncle Nathanael 
Friedrich Kostlin (1744-1826), a deacon. Kdstlin was known to have 
dose ties to the Bengel-Oetiuger circle and may have proselytized his 
nephew, 1 ’* P. M. Hahnk diary reveals that Schellings father, who taught 
at the monastery school in Bebcnhausen, called on Hahn, with his wife 
and young Friedrich in tow, On October 6, 1784. 171 Schellings first pub' 
Ikhed work was a poem that he wrote on the occasion of the death of 
Halm. Schelliug later wrote of Hahn in a letter: "As a little boy, T beheld 
this great man with hidden, uncomprehending awe; and strangely enough, 
the first of the few poems I have written in my life was upon his death, 1 
will never forget hb countenance." 1 " Schilling was actively interested in 
Bohme (eventually acquiring three editions of his works), but he remarked 
to one of his Jena students that Oeringer was “clearer than Bohme 

Oetinger attempted to prove his thesis about the reality of “spirit 
body” through an actual experiment. He claimed that if crushed balm- 
mint leaves are boiled their juice will form the partem of the original 
leaves on the surface of the water* This was supposed to prove the exis¬ 
tence of spirit as something separate from the material body, which it 
informs. Oetinger coined several words from the Latin essentia to 
describe the unfolding of the potentialities of a thing as made possible by 
its spirit. He frequently likened the process to the alchemical opiu, 17 * 
Schelling borrowed Oetinger's language of creating the term 

Eisentificatbn- He borrowed the balm-leaf experiment as well. In a lecture. 
Sc helling contrasted two different ideas about death: one which holds 
chat in death soul and body are sundered, and another {Schellings own) 
which holds that death is simply an advance to a higher form of existence, 
in which 6otfe soul and body are retained, and perfected* ScheUing writes: 
This ocher idea compares the effect of death with the process by 
which the spirit or the essence df a plant is extracted. Thus one 


171. Robert Schneider, 8. In a September 7,1806, letter so his fa^ 

dux. Scheming states that Franz von Sader asked him if he could obtain for 
Mm the writings -of Oetinger. ScheUing passed the letter along to his friend 
Pregtzer, Pregizet, an Oetingerice, was the founder of the joyous Christians,” 
a Pietist sect. According to Pregner, when he first met ScheUing in i8oj they 
spent almost the entire time talking about Bbhme and Oetinger. See Benz, 
MjftUal Sources, IJ-lf 

17a* All of these derails about Schellings family are to be found in Robert 

Schneider, Geisttsabnen, 7-8, 

i7j. Hayden-Roy/A Foretestt of Heavenf 54. 

L74, ScheUing, Letter to Heinrich von Schubert, April 4, 1811, in Sdifcdidbe 
wrrrfef, voL 1, 34, 

175, See PaoEa Mayer, Jons JtatMil&ivj* and Its Appropriation ef Jacob Bohna 
[Montreal: McGill'Queeris University Press, 1999)^ 185* 

17®- See Robert Schneider Gtutwhntn,ii^ 
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imagines that all the power and all the life of a plant pass into the 
oil extracted from it- 4 . ■ Some followers of the doctrine of general 
regeneration even affirm that the drops of oibof-balm form the 
shape of the balm leaves again* I have not seen this personally and 

therefore will nor make a pronouncement on this subject. How- 
ever* a similar phenomenon observable in etheric liquid oils reveals 
a strange life within* and proves chat it is nor a matter of annihi- 
laced life but of spiritualized life. Thus,, the death of man would not 
be a separation but rather an'essentification. , ' l ' , 

(In fact, others were not able to replicate Oetitigers experiment/™) 
Ernst Beni has also shown that several times throughout his work* 
Schilling employed translations of biblical passages made by Oetinger, 
without attributing them to him/™ Schelling betrays his connections 
with Wurttemberg Pietism even in the titles of his works. In i8tt he 
wrote a work entitled Die Wdtaller, which was also the title of a very 
well-known book by j. A. Bengel (published in 1746). In Schellings Dir 
WcltahcT, the influence of Oetinger is quite apparent* He writes at one 
point! ""The ultimate purpose is that everything, as much as possible* be 
brought to visible, material form; embodiment JXeiHkhkeijJ is, as the 
indents [Alien] expressed it, the endpoint of the way of God (/inti viarum 
Dei), who wants to reveal Himself as spatial or as temporal/ 11 * 

No sooner had Schelling embraced the Kantian-Fichtean philosophy 
than he insisted on its supplementation by Naturpbilosophie t which pre¬ 
cipitated his break with Fichte* Robert Schneider argues that Schelling 
was predisposed to value NtfturphjWpbie due to his early immersion in 
the thought of Oetinger and his circle* Indeed, Ernst Benz has made the 
case that it was Schelling's commitment to the principle of Gdirieife* 
iidbfcetf that drove him to reject the absolute idealism of Fichte- Schelling 
writes; "This is the ultimate purpose, that everything will be trans¬ 
formed as far as possible into a visible and corporal form* Corporalicy is* 
according to the ancients^ the end of the ways of God, who wishes to 
manifest Himself as much as in space as in place as in time/ 1 * 1 Accord¬ 
ingly* Schelling had to find Fichte's system merely a "realm of shades" (as 
Hegel describes his own Logic)* For Schelling—as for Boh me and 
Oetinger—the Absolute has to express itself in corporeal form, in 
nature* or remain an empty abstraction. For exactly the same reasons* 
Hegel would supplement his Logic with a Philosophy of Nature and 
Philosophy of Spirit. 

Schelling does nor, of course, mention Oetinger (I have already dis¬ 
cussed the pressures that existed at the time to avoid mentioning him). 
But the evidence for Oetinger's influence is strong* The authority 
Schelling actually invokes is Spinoza* who was then becoming a more 

177* Schelling, Somritcfer Wrnfce, vol, 14, 207. Quoted in Benz, Mjitital Sources, 
5j. See Benzi account of this issue, and of other evidence For Oeringer'j influ¬ 
ence on Schelling, pages £ 1-JJ. 

170, Walsh, Borfmt d«rf Hegti, 91, 

17$. Benz, Mystical Source 1, $4-56. 

180. Schelling, ^mrliVk Wrrh, vol* 8, 325. 

i0i. Ibid., vuL 14,105. Quoted in Benz, Myiilral Sourm, 50-51. 
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acceptable figure to side with. Itt his ''Exposition of My System of Phi¬ 
losophy" (ifioi)^ Schelling makes the claim chat che Absolute Ego of 
Fichte is identical with Spinoza's "God of Nature" He goes on to Liken 
the two parallel parts of his system, transcendental idealism and philos¬ 
ophy of nature, to expositions of Spinoza's twin attributes of thought 
and extension. He even refers to Ndfurpbaicucpfcie as the "Spmoziam of 
physics." 3 " Schilling's grand synthesis was extremely appealing to Hegel 
because it enabled him to reconcile the my srital-Hermetic philosophy 
to which he, like Schelling, had been exposed in eatly life* with the 
mainstream philosophy and theology with which he now, as a university 
professor, had to publicly align himself (As H, S, Harris notes. Holder- 
lin's philosophical fragments show that he was developing something 
like an "Identity philosophy" as far back as 1795, indicating the same 
dynamic at work in his own Swabian souL 1 ®) 

Like Bohme, with whom he was acquainted early on, Schelling held that 
the finite or nature is a mirror (speculum) held up to the infinite,Hence, 
speculative philosophy. 1 ** The speculative activity of the philosopher, which 
attempts to understand creation in its telos and in all its aspects, is in effect 
the completion or consummation of the Infinites self-reflection, Using lan¬ 
guage that would certainly have reminded some of his readers of Oetinger, 
Hegel in the Difftrenzsckrifi refers to the Ego, the "identity point" of philos¬ 
ophy, as the "point of contraction.' 1 * The Ego is the indifference point," In 
the system of the subject (transcendental idealism), the Ego is "contracted" 
into its primordial self-relation. In the system of the object, or nature, Kgp 
'expands''outward as a real but “frozen" expression of itself to ittdt* (This 
brings to mind the doctrine of the "coincidence of opposites" in Eckhart, 
Casa, and other mystics.) Schelling even wait so far as to interpret laws of 
nature as laws of Spirit m"untdnsriotis form” His Identity philosophy held 
out the hope of an experience of the ultimate unity of subject and object, 
and finite and infinite, in aesthetic consciousness. 

H. S. Harris writes of the similarities between Spelling's system of 
Identity and Bohme's theosophy: Tn Bdhme's theosophy'desire'is the 
Abgrund of the 'dark centre' into which self-consciousness 'contracts.' 
The full realization of the image of God requires that it should 'expand' 
again into the light centre.' The moment of absolute contraction where 
the transition occurs is a'dash 1 (Scbretcfe), Thus all the terminology of 


ifia. Schelling" EinJeitung za dem EtitwurF dues Systems der Narurphiloso- 
phie" (1799), in Werfte, vqL ed Manfred Schnoter (Munich; Beck, 1917], 173, 
163. H, S. Hairis, "Introduction to the Defence Essay," in Hegel The Differ* 
frtft BflWrtis Ficbfrt and S tktllingi System ^Philosophy, craits. H, S. Harris, and 
Wilier Cerf (Albany t Stare University of New York Press, 1977), 3. 

1S4 . Kurt Lcc&ess dissertation, 11 Von Jakob Bbhme z\s Schelling' 1 (University 
of Erfurt, 1917) deals with the BShtnean influence on Schdling's work, 

18.5. Harris, "Introduction to the Difference Essay," 41, 

18.6. Difference, 165-67: German ed. of Differenzschrih, in Cesammelu VVerte, vol. 
4, ed HittniuE Buchner and Qua Pcggeler (Hamburg; Felix Meaner VerUg, 
19&&), 71-73 (henceforth Different). 

187- Schelling. Enter Eni-unty tines Systems drr Naturybilwtyhie (1799), in Weriw, 
vol. 1 , i6&. 
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'Schilling's System'*** bears rhe dear impress of Bohmek vision.' 1 ' 1 " 
Like Paracelsus (whom I shall discuss in chapter 6), Schilling held that 
medicine was the highest of all the natural sciences. 1 " (Recall also the 
emphasis Johann Valentin Andreae placed on medicine.) Antoine Faivre 
writes of Schdlings system, "The relationship to alchemy is obvious, so 
much so that SebeUings NftturphiWpbie appeared from the beginning 
as an attempt to bring together the traditional givens of pansophy and 
the spirit of Kantian philosophy’™ As Robert Brown has shown, in 
later years Schilling immersed himself even more deeply in Bohme. 191 

In 1801, Schellmg published a dialogue, Bruno, in which he put his 
philosophy into the mouth of a character Loosely patterned after Gior¬ 
dano Bruno. After reading an advance copy of the dialogue, Goethe 
wrote to Schiller on March 16,1 Sol, “Schellmg has written a dialogue, 
Bruno or On the Divine and Natural Principle s of Things What I understand 
of it—or believe I understand—is excellent and agrees with my deepest 
convictions. But I am doubtful whether it will be possible for others to 
follow it through all its sections and understand ir as a whole," 1 * 2 
Goethe could not have known at the time that Schilling was soon to 
be eclipsed by a thinker even more in agreement with his “deepest con¬ 
victions" especially where those convictions could be called Hermetic. 
On April 24,1825, Hegel wrote to Goethe that "when I look back over 
the course of my intellectual development, I see you everywhere woven 
into it, and may call myself one of your sons: what is inward in me has 
been nourished by you toward resilient strength in the face of abstrac¬ 
tion, and has oriented its course by your forms as by beacons." 1 * 1 

jM. Harris, Night Thoughts, 165, Other author* have countrared almost ex¬ 
clusively on Bohmes influence on Schilling's later period. See Beach, The Po- 
ietfdei of Gods and Robert F. Brown, The Letter Philosophy of ScheVing. 

Ilf* Schelling,” Varied* zu denjahrbuchern der Median aLs Wkseitschaftr in 
Werfe, voL 4, 65, 

if o. Paine, A east io Western Eiotcricum, I3. 

If I. Schilling alto became interested! in the visionary mysticism of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, particularly alter the untimely death of his wife Karoline in 1811. 
See Beni. Mystical Sovrets, if—16, as well as Friedemann Hern, Surfing did 
Swedewtarj: Mystkism and German Idealism, traits. George R Ode (West 
Chester, fiu The Swedenborg Foundation, 1597). 

if l. See Xavier HUietce, Srbrtfin^ m Spiegel seiner Zeitgenossen (Turin; Bortega, 
d'Erasmo, 1974), 91. 

If 3. Butler, 70S; Hoffmcister #4^.9, 
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E+ Chapter Three 


Tta Mythology of Reason 


]* The Absolute Religion 

In the beginning* Hegel thought that a new religion was needed ro 
unite philosophers and ordinary people* to transcend the Platonic 
dichotomy between the "wise'' and the "vulgar." In their time together 
in Jena, however, Scheming persuaded Hegel that it is not the philoso¬ 
phers task to create such a religion. Nevertheless* Hegel continued to 
insist that a new philosophy could have an effect on religion, making it 
truer to its own essence* Hegel’s view* which remained unchanged 
throughout his career, was that a completed philosophy would take on 
a form that would make it accessible in varying degrees to every- 
one.That form would be a "mythology of reason." This enigmatic 
phrase appears in a fragment referred to by scholars as "fine Effeife" (its 
first words) and under the title "The Earliest System-Program of Ger¬ 
man Idealism." 

For many years, the authorship of the “System-Program" was in 
doubt* It was variously attributed to Hegel* Schelling* and Holderlin. I 
need not rehearse the various arguments for and against Hegel's anchor- 
ship here* Most Hegel scholars accept Otto Pbggelet's arguments that 
Hegel is the author, and T shall follow their lead. 3 Pcggeler dates the 
fragment to Hegel's Berne period, in late 1796 or early 1797. 2 

The "System- Program" reflects ambivalence about the aim of philoso¬ 
phy, It seems as if Hegel still dings to the idea of a new religion, yet 
depicts philosophy as an absolute science* In truth, the "System- 
Program" is Hegel's first attempt to reconcile philosophy and religion* 
Philosophy can be popular and even religious without becoming reli¬ 
gion or giving primacy to religion if its content happens to be the 
thoughr forms that underlie all religion and folk consciousness. 

Thus* philosophy for Hegel will have as its task the recovery and per¬ 
fection of rhese pre-reflecrive thought forms granted to mankind from 
time immemorial, a wisdom thar has expressed itself partially and 
imperfectly in all previous art, religion* and philosophy* Genuine philos- 

1* Otto Pflggclcr,"Hfgcl dcr Verfasscr des altesten System program ms des 
deuischrn Tdealismuar Hfgd-SteJien* Eeihcft 4 17—3a-- 

2. Gisela Schuler has argued that the "System-Program" was Hegel's last 
Beme essay in her "Zur Chronologic von Hegels Jugendschriften," Hcgd-Stu- 
diert a (1963): m-59. 
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ophy is undreamt.’ Instead, it is merely a hilly adequate expression of 
this primordial wisdom* This wisdom belongs not to the consciousness 
of a people, but to its unconxiovfS In the Encyclopedia Legit, Hegel states 
that “The business of philosophy consists only in bringing into Con¬ 
sciousness explicitly what people have held to be valid about thought 
from time immemorial Thus, philosophy establishes nothing new; what 
we have brought forth by our reflection here if what everyone already 
takes for granted without reflection" (ex, § 22, Z; Geraets, 55)** In a Z vsatz 
to the Encyclopedia Logit, Hegel remarks that*We usually suppose that 
the Absolute must lie far beyond; but it is precisely what is wholly pres¬ 
ent, what we, as thinkers, always carry with us and employ, even though 
we have no express consciousness of it" (el § 24 Z: Geraets, 59)** In the 
Science of Logic, Hegel states that “The activity of thought which if at 
work in all our ideas, purposes, interests and actions ii — uncon' 
sriously busy (feewustffos jpcjchci/iag] (natural logic [die natiirliche Logit])*** 
Its basis is The soul itself" (Miller, 36-37; wl 1:15-16)* 

The following surreal, macabre, almost unintelligible passage from 
Hegel's Rtalphilosophit manuscript of ifco$-o6 reflects his deep immer¬ 
sion in the realm of the unconscious: 

The human being is this night, this empty nothing, that contains 
everything in its simplicity—an unending wealth of many presen 

j, For Hegel s views on mythology and what I shill cilTmyrho-poetk 
thought" see the Lectures on the Hiftort ij PbiliUtpby, wl. I, Si—91 [ Wrtlfcf 
18:101-13)* Hegel was also greatly influenced by the writings of Georg 
Friedrich Creuzer (i 771-185$), a phflolopsr and historian of religion and 
mythology whom he knew in Heidelberg (Owvr in mentioned in the pas- 
sages cited above). Clark Butler writes thar*[HegelJ borrowed from Cteulter 
the idea of a primitive Oriental monism running symbolically through all 
true religion, expressed in Indian mysticism, preserved in the Greek mystet- 
ic$. lying behind classical Greek polytheism ... implicit in classical theism, 
and coming to setf-conscious expression in Hegel's concept of the Absolute as 
the infinite Incarnation' (Butler, jW), Consider also this passage front a 
2 iifdtt to the Encydepedivt Lc^ic: * Philosophy should not shy away From reli¬ 
gion, and adopt the attitude that it must be content if religion simply toler¬ 
ates it. And on the ocher hand, we must equally reject the view that myths 
and religious accounts of this kind are something obsolete, for they have 
been venerated for millennia by the peoples 0/ the world' (el $ 14 Z|j 
Geraets. fit). 

4. Yates describes Bruno's thought in strikingly similar terms, stating that'it 
was Bruno's mission to paint and mould within, to teach that the artist, the 
poet, and the philosopher are all one, for che Mother of the Muses ts Memory. 
Nothing comes out bur what has first been formed within, and it is therefore 
within that the significant work is done" (Yates, The Art of Memory, 30$). 

5. In the Lrctum on the Pbibsopbv of Religion, Hegel states that “all persons 
have ... a consciousness of God, or of the absolute substance, as the truth of 
everything and so also of themselves, of everything that they are and do" (ipa 
1:851 vpa 1:4). 

6. Elsewhere, Hegel States: "Being, Mot-firing One, Marty, Quality, Size and so on 
are pure essences ..„ with which we keep W all the time in ordinary Hfc.' 
See "Report of Rosenkrmiz About Hegel 's Philosophy of Spirit tn the Early 
jena Period," in System <jf Erfcic aJ Lift and First PfciidsdpAv of Spirit, trans. H. S. 
Harris and T. M. Knox [Albany: State University of New York Press, 1979), 
29$. See also Rosenkranz, Hegdt Lchtn, 183, 
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ration®, images, of which none happens to occur to him—or which 
ate not present. This night, the inner of nature., that exists here— 
pure self—in phantasmagoncat presentations, is night aU around 
it, here shoots a bloody head—there another white shape, sud¬ 
denly here before it, and just so disappears. One catches sight of 
this night when one looks human beings in the eye—into a night 
that becomes awful, it suspends the nijpit of the world here in an 
opposition, In rhls night being has returned/ 

Hegel holds the traditional, Hermetic conception o( philosophic perennifi 
all previous systems of thoughr—religious, mythological, philosophical— 
aim ar and partially unveil the same doctrine/ Speculative philosophy is 
the final, fully adequate, and fully conscious form of the pfeiJm sopbia perfn- 
rtis, which can only be accomplished in modem times. In a fragment pre¬ 
served by Rosenkranz, Hegel writes: "From the true knowledge of (the 
principle of all philosophy], there will arise the conviction that at all 
times there has been only one and the same philosophy. So not only am 
I promising nothing new here, bur rather am I devoting my philosophi¬ 
cal efforts precisely to the restoration of fhr oldest of old thing*, and on lib¬ 
erating if from the misunderstanding in which the recent times of 
unphilosophy have buried itP This perennial character of speculation is 
made quite clear in one of the Zusdtze to the Eiitydoptdin Logic, where 
Hegel states that "It should .. * be mentioned here that the meaning of 
the speculative is to be understood as being the same as what used in 
earlier rimes ro be called rhe 'mystical' " (el § 8a, *Z\ Geraets, 133)/ 
Speculation rhus depends on recdlechon (Errnnerung), the recollection 
of the philosopbia percnnis* In another fragment, possibly from the same 


7, Quoted in Donald Phillip Verene, Hegeils Recolklian (Albany: State Urtiver- 
siry of New fork Press, 1985)., 7-8, The Translation is Verenes. 

8, See H. 5 , Harris's Introduction to rhe Sy$tf™ of Elbicd Life, 63-64= "Philoso¬ 
phy is participation in an eternal vision. Jr is always one ami rhe same, and if 
one achieves it, the occasion or path by which one does so becomes irrelevant, 
indifferent. Specula non is the end in and for itself.” S« also Harris's "Intro- 
duction to the Diflerefice Ejsayf iSi"By reasserting rhe presence of a philosophia 
penrnnis, Hegel aimed to show that the dialectic of philosophical ideas is sub¬ 
ordinate to, and instrumental for, the focal concern of rational speculat ion., 
which never varies." Hegel writes in the Difference essay thar'if die Absolute, 
like Reason which is its appearance, is eternally one and the same—-as indeed 
it is—-then every Reason that Is directed toward itself and comes to recognize 
itself produces a true philosophy and solves for itself the problem which, like 
its solution, is at aU times the same" (Dormer, 8?; Diftrent, ll). Hegel is 
speaking here as an exponent of Schc I ling's Identity philosophy (and Hards 
is espounding the views of Hegel rhe Schellingim), but I am maintaining 
that on these basic metaphilosophical issues his position did not change. 

9, Rosenkranir Hcprh Liken, 19a. 

10, Hegel frequently repeats this observation, in his Lrtfwrrj on the Philosophy 
0/ Rriigicn of 1814, Hegel speaks of the Eletismian mysteries, stating that "The 
mystical is the speculative, what lies within" (u*a 5:491; vm a:j9t). Later, he 
states,/The Trinity is called the mystery of God; its content is mystical, Lb, 
speculative' (ljb 3:191; vj»® 3:115), In the JLeefsns of 1817, he states that "As a 
whale the mystical is everything speculative, or whatever is concealed from 
the understanding'' (iJ*A l:44$i VMS 1 = 513 )- 
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period as the "System-Program,"known as "On Mythology, the Spirit of 
the People, and Art," Hegel speaks of Mnemosyne (Memory) as the 
“absolute Muse.* He writes: ^The work of art of mythology propagates 
itself in living tradition. As peoples grow in the like rdtfon of their conscious¬ 
ness, so the mythological work of art continuously grows and clarifies and 
matures. This work of art is a general possession, the work of everyone. 
Each generation hands it down embellished to the one that follows; each 
works further toward the liberation of absolute consciousness" 1 ' 
Mnemosyne, Memory or Recollection, is the mother of the muse of the 
poet, the artist, and the philosopher. She is their access to primordial 
wisdom, knowledge of the whole. All three may hear her voice and 
express her wisdom in their own ways. Through her voice the philoso¬ 
pher can learn to speak the truly complete and adequate speech, which 
is speculation, the speech of the Absolute. 

The result of Hegel's project was to have been, he hoped, a return to a 
more'natural” consciousness, like thar possessed by the Greeks, bur in a 
form that is fully modem and self-aware (to say nothing of being Protes¬ 
tant and Lutheran), just as in B-dhme, mans fall is necessary because his 
original unity with God and with his own true nature is an unthinking 
unity. We must be brought back to unity, but this time the unity must be 
achieved in full self-consciousness. Philosophy will constitute, in effect, 
a perfected form of living in the world, which will transform religious 
life, art, and our understanding of history, science, and government—of 
all aspects of man and his world. As H. S, Harris puts it,“Philosophy is 
not just a nocturnal study of shadows and reflections] it is the perfected 
consciousness of human living, or an actual experience of living in the 
light of the eternal day” 11 

Like Aristotle, Hegel conceives the life of the philosopher as the 
“highest” form of existence. But the "life" with which his philosophy is 
concerned will unite all people, the masses and the intellectuals. In the 
"System-Program" Hegel writes, "in the end enlightened and unenlight¬ 
ened must clasp hands, mythology must become philosophical in order 
to make the people rational, and philosophy must become mythological 
in order to make the philosophers sensible. Then reigns eternal unity 
among us. No more the look of scorn [of the enlightened philosopher 
looking down on the mob], no more the blind trembling of the people 
before its wise men and priests." 11 

Philosophy can become accessible to all, it can illuminate the cave 
with sunlight, if the "mythology of reason" is developed. In the same 
fragment, Hegel writes,"Here I shall discuss particularly an idea which, 
as for as I know, has never occurred to anyone else—we must have a new 
mythology, but this mythology must be in rhe service of the Ideas, it 


II. Translated hj r Vertnt 36; my emphasis, 

i*. Harris, Nigbr TWgfcn, 199. 

13. T am using H, 5 . Harris's translation of rhe"Syscem-Pmgram” in Toward (br 
510-11; 511-11, Harm's interpolations, For a German edition see "Das 
iltettt SyStemprOgramm de? deat$di«n kUali&nuw," Wtrkr I (henceforth, 5 ys- 

remprcigTiJiTim). 234-36. 
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most be a Mythology of reason"" But what does this mean i How can 
speculation be a mythology, if its task is to recover the perennial thought 
forma underlying ail mythology, religion, poetry, etc,? Doesn't specula' 
tion go deeper than myth f 

The phrase “mythology of reason" never occurs again in any of 
Hegel's othet writings or lectures, but it provides a key to understand' 
ing Hegel's entire philosophy. To understand this unique conception, 
something further must be said about the relation of philosophy to 
recollection. 


a. Speculation and Recollection 

Accounts of Hegel's view of the history of philosophy tend to overem' 
phasize his claim that all previous philosophy approaches what he ulti¬ 
mately accomplishes in speculative philosophy, What tends not to be 
emphasised is the necessary presupposition of this account; that think¬ 
ing man in some sense knew where he was going from the beginning, 
that the history of philosophy is not the story of the gradual creation of 
different systems of philosophy, but rather the story of the gradual rec- 
oUection of the one true "system" of wisdom itself. 

If this is the case, one might ask; Why does Hegel insist that his final 
and adequate recollection of the truth could only have occurred “after 
history"? When we finally reach the stage at which we make the 
Absolute our own, when we know that the Absolute, which is God, is 
the consummation of a universal human consciousness, we fully grasp 
the “Idea" of philosophy and all philosophical thought reaches closure. 
Hegel believed that this intellectual achievement could only have been 
accomplished after history itself was consummated, chat is, after human 
beings have recognised themselves as free and not determined by an 
Absolute that stands opposed to humanity as an absolute other. The 
final form of wisdom is necessarily a self-conscious form: the Absolute 
Idea achieves full realization or disclosure through humanitys explicit 
recognition of itself as the agent of the Ideas's consummation* Hegelian 
speculation is not just another expression of the perennial philosophy, 
but an expression that understands itself as an eiepression of the peren¬ 
nial philosophy. Thus, Hegelian speculation is the m-it&elf of human 
consciousness finally made for-itself, made explicit. 

If speculation involves recollection then it appears to be a fundamen¬ 
tally passive activity* This is indeed the case, for the term speculation 
comes from speculum, orTnirror," What does the speculative philosopher 
"mirror 1 ' ? Speculation holds up a mirror to the Idea itself; it allows Idea 
to comprehend itself, Hegel s concept of speculation harks back to 

14. Hegel, System-Program, $ii] Systemprogramm, xjfi. Friedrich Schlegel 
claimed that the creation of a‘rational mythology* Wii the literary aim of the 
Romajirk movement. Though Hegel was not exactly sympathetic with 
Romanticism, he may have hem ijifluenced by this idea. See F. Schlegel, Pru- 
Sftkfbe Jugendschriften, 2 vols„ ed, J, Minor (Vienna: Konegett, 1906), vol, 1, 
357-66. For similar ideas see Sch tiling. System of Transcendental Idealism, tracts. 
Peter Heath (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 19S0), 113, 
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Pythagoras's comparison of the philosophers to spectators at the 
Olympic games. The philosopher is a vehicle of the muses: an oracle 
through which Spirit expresses itself, an automatic writer who passively 
watches the play of the dialectic as it develops on his page. J ^ 

This talk of''recollection* and of the'perennial philosophy" does not, 
however, imply that Hegel's project is to recover a wisdom that was once 
explicit long ago, and which has since been lost. In fact, in the Berlin lec¬ 
tures on the Philcfopfcy of Nature (1I19-30) Hegel ridicules the idea that 
in some bygone age, when man was at one with God, he possessed a 
"consummate science" and that “since our fall from this unity some rem¬ 
nants and distant glimmerings of chat spiritual light have remained with 
us in myths, tradition, and other fragments, on to which the further 
education of the human race in religion has fastened, and from which aU 
scientific cognition has proceeded. If it were no more difficult than this 
for consciousness to know truth, but one only had to sit on a tripod and 
utter oracles, the labour of thought would certainly be spared" (fn § 
34®j Petty 1:199).'* What Hegel rejects here, first of all, is the idea that 
Absolute Science or wisdom was ever, ar some earlier rime, wholly and 
self-consciously possessed by man. Second, even if man actually had 
possessed such wisdom, Hegel rejects the idea thar ir could be recovered 
through the use of "pure imagination'’ or "creativity* in the Romantics' 
sense. But this does not imply thar Hegel rejects the idea of an uncon¬ 
scious wisdom gradually coming to more and more adequate expression 
through philosophy. 

But why should we believe in the existence of this "unconscious wis¬ 
dom" in the first place ? Because all philosophy is implicitly or explicitly 
dialectical in nature, and the activity of dialectic presupposes that one 
always already possesses wisdom, but in inchoate form. Dialectic is a 
recollection and explication of that wisdom. This is true of both 
Hegelian and Platonic dialectic. The pattern of Platonic dialectic is this: 
attempts are made to define some universal, all of which prove inade¬ 
quate, bur each of which builds on the previous attempt* For insrance, 
in the Republic, Cephaluss definition of justice as "returning what one 
has borrowed* (331b) is rejected with Socrates's counterexample of the 
Crazed man who demands the return of a weapon. The participants 
immediately see that this could not be just, that Cephaluss attempt to 
define Justice is a failure. But they could nor make such a judgment— 
rejecting Cephaluss definition as wrong simply on the basis of 
Socrates's counterexample—unless rhey already had some pre-reflective 
access to the Idea of Justice* The key to the dialectic, then, is that the 
participants already know, in some sense, the meaning of the terms they 
aim at defining* 

In the same manner, each Category of Hegel's Logit constitutes a "pro¬ 
visional definition of the Absolute," but each proves partial and made- 


1 $. One is reminded of Jacobis dictum that it is the task of the philosopher to 
"disclose Existence" (Beiser, The Kale pf Rcawn t 67). 

16* For a similar passage, see rhe Pbilctophy of Spirit (ps § 405, Z; Retry 1:131), 
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quare, forcing us to inquire further, and so the dialectic pushes on. We 
do not rest content with Being, or with Being-for-self or with the Mea¬ 
sureless or with Identity, because we experience a disparity between 
each category and what we somehow already know the Idea to be. In the 
Difference essay of iSoi Hegel writes;“What the so-called common sense 
takes to be the rational consists similarly of single items drawn our of 
rhe Absolute into consciousness. They are points of light that arise out 
of the night of totality and aid men to get through life in an intelligent 
way..,. In feet, however, men only have this confidence in the truth of 
these points of light because they have a filing of the Absolute attending 
these points,* LT 

Hegel's muse is Mnemosyne because his dialectic is a recollection of 
what our finite individual spirit has somehow already glimpsed of 
Absolute Spirit- In the Difference essay, Hegel writes of the “presupposi¬ 
tions" ( Voraussetzungen] of philosophy. One such presupposition, he 
says is "the Absolute itself. It is the goal that is being sought; but it is 
already present, or how otherwise could it be sought f ,r " Jean Hyppolire 
writes: “In our opinion, if we are to understand Hegel's [dialectic] we 
must assume that the whole is always immanent in the development of 
consciousness. Negation is creative because the posited term had been 
isolated and thus was itself a kind of negation. From this it follows that 
the negation of that term allows the whole to be recaptured in each of 
its parts, Were it not for the immanence of the whole in consciousness, we 
should be unable to understand how negation can truly engender a content?® 
And Hyppolite goes on to say;"We have evidence of the immanence of 
the whole in consciousness in the teleological nature of the fetters 
development: 'The goal of knowledge is fixed as necessarily as the series 
of progressions/ 

Dialectic is the "method" by which speculation aims to "recollect" 
unconscious wisdom and to complete the perennial philosophy. But how 
can Hegel know chat he has brought rhe perennial philosophy to com¬ 
pletion ? This seems to involve a further methodological consideration 
not covered by an account of dialectic alone. In fact, it is precisely Hegel's 
understanding of speculation as a "Mythology of Reason"—his under¬ 
standing of speculation as in some sense an aesthetic act—that allows 
him to demonstrate the completeness of his recollection of rhe perennial 
philosophy 

17- Hegel, P^etgfc, 98-99, my emphasis; Differenz, w. 

[8. Hegel, Dmerenee t 93; Different, iS, This may seem to be simply a statement 
about the Sctiellingian Absolute, bur my contention Is that in Hegel’s mature 
philosophy the Absolute is still, in a certain sense, a^goaT to be sought. This 
will become more clear in my treatment of the PiHB£nnfd£ili)|jr in the next 
chaprer- Plato, of course, has his own doctrine of recollection, intended to 
explain exactly rhe phenomenon described above: bow we seem to already 
know the result we aim at in dialectic, and why we feel ar every step as if we 
are recollecting something we already knew. 

19, Jean Hyppolite, The Genesis and Structure 0/Hegel j Phenomenology of Spirit, 
trams. Samuel Cherniak and John Heckman {Evanston: Northwestern Uni j 
versiry Press, 1974), 15; my emphasis. 

10. Ibid, |£ for the quotation see Miller 51; pc, 61. 
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3, Speculation as "■Mythic" 

In the "System-Program' Hegel writes of his Mythology of Reason: "I 
am now convinced that the highest act of Reason, the one through 
which it encompasses all Ideas, is an aesthetic act, and that truth and 
goodness only become sisters in beauty —the philosopher must possess just 
as much aesthetic power as the poet. Men without aesthetic sense is 
what our literal-minded philosophers (unsere Buchstabenphilosophen] are. 
The philosophy of the spirit is an aesthetic philosophy*" 21 During his 
Jena period, Hegel, [ike Schelling, claimed that art as well as philosophy 
gives us access to the Absolute. In the Dijjtrence essay, Hegd (ostensibly 
speaking for Schelling) writes: "Both art and! speculation are in their 
essence divine service—both are a living intuition of the absolute life 
and hence a being at one with ■&““ 

At first glance, then, Hegels "System Program" may seem to be just a 
repetition of Schelling h s ideas about "aesthetic consciousness," 1 but it ts 
nor. Unlike Schelling, Hegd does not see art AS such as our means of 
experiencing the Absolute. Instead, he speaks of the "highest act d/Rca- 
hmj" as being an aesthetic acr Somehow, rational or philosophical 
thought itself must become aesthetic. But how =? And how is this related 
ro the conception of a Mythology of Reason i And how is it related to 
speculation ? The second question, at least, seems easily answered: it is 
clear that Hegd sees mythic thought as sensuous or poetic in form* 
Larer in ihe"System Program" he writes:“Until we express the Ideas aes- 
thetically, i.f. mythologically, they have no interest for the people, and con- 
versely until mythology is rational the philosopher must be ashamed of 
it*" u Hegel's system, then, as a Mythology of Reason, will somehow 
meld rational thought with what I shall call "my tho-poetic" thought* 
When Hegel claims that philosophy must become aesthetic or mytho¬ 
logical, he is not recommending that philosophers write poetry, or even 
that they incorporate poetic elements into their work. Instead, Hegd is 
setting the stage for an entirely new type of thought, one that unites de¬ 
ments of rational and mytho-poetic thinking at a higher level. Hegel's 
project is analogous to Ocringers tbedojjM emblcmatica* which aimed to 
uncover the "inner spiritual form" of the emblem Or image—as opposed, 
on the one hand, to a purely imaginative grasp of the divine, and, on the 
other, to the "dead reason," of the abstract concept, which kills the truth 
the image contains. Like Oetinger, Hegel is advocating a "third position": 
a completely new form of thought in which the truth is laid bare by tran¬ 
scending and synthesizing the inadequate forms of the pure image and 
the abstract concept. In the "System-Program" this new form elevates 
poetic thought to a higher level:" Poetry gains thereby a higher dignity," 
he writes."She becomes at the end once mote what she was in the begin¬ 
ning: the (edcfcfro/rtidnfeifid.' 34 

ai. HegeL SjsttM'Pftigritm, 5113 Sju^Fnprtfgrdrtiwi, ij;. I have altered Harris's 
translation slightly. 

11. Hegel Dijjtrtme, 171.; D^erenr, 77* 

73, Hegel, Syitcm'Program, $n; Sy$temprogramm, ijG. 

14. System^Program, 511: SjifrmpriJgfrtsflw, ijj. 
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Here an obvious question arises: Doesn't Hegel reject '’picture think¬ 
ing," and isn't that precisely what^myrho-poetk thinking" is ? Hegel does 
indeed reject picture thinking, but he also rejects its opposite, “abstract* 
thinking/" When Hegel rejects a pair of opposites, however, one can be 
sure that they have not been rejected: they have been mfgehoben; they 
have been cancelled, but also taken up and preserved, Donald Phillip 
Verene makes this same point:"The thought of VorsteUung must be 
hoben in absolute knowing. The image of Vorstellmg . ■ ♦ must be there in 
absolute knowing in a transformed sense/* Hegel's speculation will be a 
'sublarion* of the truth of Add and the truth of Begrtjf. So how exactly 
does Hegel's speculation accomplish this? How does it unite the mytho¬ 
poetic and the rational ? 

Unlike "picTure-chinking"—poetry, myth, arr, etc.—Hegel's specula¬ 
tion involves the use of concepts, ideas, or univetsals. Here, however, the 
dissimilarity' ends, for although the matter of Hegel's philosophy—its 
employment of concepts rather than images—is substantially different 
from mytho poetic thought, its form is strikingly similar, 

Hegel's system is a complete conceptual speech about the whole, but 
it is not merely a network of abstract concepts* Instead it takes the form 
of a concrete totality* In the introduction to the Phenomenology, Hegel 
defines ph ilosophy as the "actual knowledge of ivlidt truly is" (Miller, 4 6; 
i»G, 57)/ In fact, his philosophical aim is the traditional one: to give an 
account of Substance, the really real/ However, it is the totality of the sys - 

25, Hegel writes in the preface to the PhmomeMbjfy: "The habit of picture- 
thinking, when it is interrupted by the Concept [Bqgriff], finds it just as irk¬ 
some as does formalistic thinking that argues back ana forth in thoughts that 
have no actuality - (Miller, 3ft 4i)+ Harris, in his Introduction to his and 
Walter Gerf's translation ofFaifh and Knowledge, writes /Speculative philoso¬ 
phy cannot possibly be‘abstract". - . because ti is a special kind of remembering 
(Hegel plays on the German word ErinnerKrtg).The infinite that is within the 
finite, and reveals itself negatively in the perpetual perishing of the finite, 
reveals itself positively in. the resurrection and perpetuation of the finite as a 
pattern of'inwardized' or ’remembered 1 conceptual significance,''See H+ S. 
Hams, Introduction, in G, W, R Hegel, Faith and fCrwwiedge, ed, and trans* H- 
S. Harris and Walter Cerf (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1977 ), 39 - 40 . 

16, Verene, Hegel't Recuflertiun, is* Hegel explains the meaning of mfheben. in 
his Sfiwft of Logic"Aujhebtn , *, constitutes one of the most important con¬ 
cepts m philosophy.., . Aujheben has a twofold meaning in the language: on 
the one hand it means to preserve, to maintain, and equally it also means to 

cause to cease, to put an end to_ It is a delight co speculative thought to 

find in the language words which have in themselves a speculative meaning; 
the German language has a number of such" (Miller 106-7; wt looi), 

17* AIm: "[Philosophy a] element and content is not the abstract or non- 
acrual, but the actual*(Miller, 47; pc, 3.4—js). 

aS. Though, of course, Hegel's Substance reveals itself to be Subject. In the 
Pljfwcifflfno^, Hegel writes that'the side of reality is itself nothing else but 
the side of individuality - (die Seife der WarkJifljkfii kt stlbft whit anderf afi die 
Srfife det IndividualitSt; Millet, 133; pg t 256), Elsewhere Hegel writes: “Spirit is 
thus self-supporting, absolute, real being" (Miller, 16+: pc, 289), These obser¬ 
vations correspond exactly to Aristotle's conception of Substance (cioia). In 
Hegel's 1830 lecture manuscript for the Lrctutti On the Philosophy of World Hit' 
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tem that itself gives us this reality,* Every''provisional definition of the 
Absolute* within the system, that is, every category, must fall short 
because no one category can express sJ! of what the Absolute is. Thus, 
the system does not describe the Absolute, it gives form to the Absolute 
itself Hegels philosophy does not cell us what Substance or the 
Absolute is (in the manner, for instance, of Aristotle's philosophy), it 
brings the Absolute into being. Why ? Because it is through speculation that 
the Idea becomes for-itseif that 'God* achieves self-awareness and thus 
completion. This completed or actualized divine is the Absolute. 10 

Recall the previously quoted fragment preserved by Rosenkranz; 
Every individual is a blind link in the chain of absolute necessity, 
along which the world develops. Every individual can raise himself 
to domination over a great length of this chain only if he realizes 
the goal of this great necessity and, by virtue of this knowledge, 
learns to speak the magic words which evoke its shape. The knowledge 
of how to simultaneously absorb and elevate oneself beyond the 
toral energy of suffering and antithesis that has dominated the 
world and all forms of its development for thousands of years— 
rhis knowledge can be gathered from philosophy alone,” 

The magic words are the categories of Hegelian philosophy. The magic 
power is dialectic guided by recollection. And, as we shall shortly find, 
our access to this power is through a form of imagination * (I discuss the 
nature of Hegelian imagination in section 5.) 

It is important to see the radical difference between Hegelian thought 
and all other forms of philosophy Ntm-HegeEian philosophy answers 
such questions as "What is God ?" or "What is Being?" by equating its 
subject matter with some property or universal: "God is water" or "God 
is the Unmoved Mover" or "God is Nature' We can call this mode of 
thought propositional or predicative^ It takes some object as given, and 
precedes to describe it by attaching one or more predicates to it, usually 
after lengthy argumentation* 

The problem with this form of thought, as Hegel points out in the 
preface to the Phenomenology, is that it draws a rigid distinction between 
subject and predicate (Miller, 38: pc, 47). One may laboriously demon- 


lory, he writes that "it is proved in philosophy by speculative knowing char 
Reason—and we ran adopt this expression for the moment without a 
detailed dim-ion of its relationship ro God—is substance and infinite 
power, . L. Jr it substance, ifc that through whirls and in which i!i reality ha* 
its being and subsistence,, , , Reason is self-sufficient and contains its end 
within itself; it brings itself into existence and carries itself into eftect" (Nis- 
bet, 17-1B; vm, ao-ai). I shall discuss this topic more fully in chapter 5, 

13, Hegel writes in the Syxem of Ethical Lijc/Whae is truly universal is intu¬ 
ition, mule what is truly particular is the absolute concept" (Snirm of JEt&tW 
Lijr, too). German edition; System Jcr Sjirfidjfceif, 2nd gd,, ed, G, lawn 
(Hamburg: Felix Meiner Vetlag, 191 3), 4if 

30, "God is only God in so Far as he knows Himselfi this self-knowledge of 
God, becomes a self-knowledge in man, and mans knowledge of God.' (w £ 
564 Wallace, 19&), 

31* Rosenkranz. Hegefc Letan, 141- 
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mate chat 'God is good" but we know that the two terms are connota- 
cively different. The predicate does not exhaustively present the subject's 
nature to us. We may decide ro add other predicates: "God is good" and 
“just; and "aH-knowingT etc* But unless we dan demonstrate that we 
have completely captured the essence of God our knowledge is not 
absolute (See lpr 31271, 277-78; vpr , 196, 203)*" Thus the predicative or 
propositional approach is inherently incapable of giving us what we 
want. The predicate of a proposition always plaices the subject in a higher, 
wider, or more inclusive genus, for instance, "Man is mortal" "Dogs are 
mammals,” etc. But Hegel conceives the Absolute as the Whole itself, as 
the ultimate category beyond which there is no higher category. Hegel 
does not tell us what the Absolute is. Hegels thought gives form to the 
Absolute itself* Yet the dialectic is driven precisely by the supersession of 
categories—"provisional definitions of the Absolute"—which purport 
to say what the Absolute is, but only say part* Hegel can say that his sys¬ 
tem is complete because it achieves closure as a circle of thought; his 
Encyclopedia is exactly what it sounds like, an encirclement* His philo¬ 
sophical "method* (if it can be described as such) is qualitatively differ- 
cut from the propositional method of philosophy chat 1 have described* 
To borrow a term from the Jungian Erich Neumann, Hegel's specula¬ 
tion is "circumscription." In his book The Origin* and History of CoFweiou*- 
ne*s, Neumann discusses myrho-poetic thought and its origins in the 
unconscious. Contrasting mytho-poetic thought with propositional 
thought, he writes; 

The way of the unconscious is different. Symbols gather around 
the thing to be explained, understood, interpreted* The act of 
becoming conscious consists in the concentric grouping of symbols 
around the object, all circumscribing and describing the unknown 
from many sides. Each symbol lays bare another essential side of 
the object to be grasped, points to another facet of meaning, Only 
the canon of these symbols congregating about the center in ques¬ 
tion, the coherent symbol group, can lead to an understanding of 
what the symbols point to and of what they are trying to express." 
Myth, in other words, does not attempt to pin down its subject mat¬ 
ter by definitively predicating one or more qualities of it. Ir does not say 
'God is just X" or “Nature is just Y* Instead, it "talks around" its object, 
describing it in many, sometimes conflicting ways, each of which indi¬ 
cates something true about it. As Neumann says, only the canon of 
these symbols congregating about the center in question, only the 
whole, is rrue* The Egyptians, for instance, devised a number of different 
and mutually contradictory cosmologies, all of which they seemed to 
regard as equally true* As Henri and H. A. Frankfort write: 

The mythopoetic mind, tending toward the concrete, expressed the 
irrational, nor in our manner, but by admitting the validity of sev- 


33* O'Regan discusses this issue in The Heterodox Hegel, 76. 

33* Erich Neumann, The Origins mi History of Consciousness, starts. R. F. C. 
Hull {Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1954], 7 T emphasis added* 
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eral avenues of approach at one and the same time. * ♦ - We should 
not doubt that mythopoetic thought fully recognizes the unity of 
each phenomenon which it conceives under so many different 
guises; the many-sldednesi of its images serves to do justice to the 
complexity of the phenomena, 11 

The form of Hegel's speculation is identical with mytho-poetic cir¬ 
cumscription! Hegel rejects propositional thought, which would de/inc 
the Absolute, and instead "talks around" or "thinks around" the 
Absolute, revealing at each point some aspect or part of it* The totality 
of Hegel's philosophical speech is the Truth, the Absolute itself. The dif¬ 
ference between Hegel's speculation and mythopoetic thought is that 
the points through which his circle of truth is described are not primarily 
images, metaphors, or symbols, but concepts* Unlike conventional philo¬ 
sophical thought, however, he employs these concepts in a radically 
different way. The Jbrrn of this thought is identical with mytho-poetic 
"circumscription" We can see, then, that Hegel has accomplished exactly 
what I described earlier; the creation of a new form of thought, which 
takes up and thus in a sense'unites" elements of both abstract, philo¬ 
sophical thought, and mytho-poetic thought. His is truly a mythology 
of reason; a new myth-form made of ideas, a myth o-poetic creation that 
is not “concrete" in its elements but only in its totality, as the concrete 
universal, as the Absolute." 

To employ a term that was important in Hegel's early philosophy of 
nature (and to which l shall return in later chapters), the Absolute is lit¬ 
erally embodied in the pure aether of thought, Hegel's philosophical 
speech is not an account of the Absolute, it is the concrete/aetheriaT real¬ 
ization of the Absolute itself. Oetinger's progressive COrporealization of 
the "spirit body" has become Hegel 's "concrete universal," As in Oetinger, 
God or the Idea is becoming progressively “better embodied." First it 
exists in inchoate form, in nature, then in human institutions, in art and 
in religion, and then finally it reaches perfection in the ideal medium; 
the pure aether of thought realized in speculative philosophy* Hegel's 
system is the aether body of the Absolute, Oetinger's Gristle ib/irbkeit. 

This does not mean that Hegel believed that everything b “idea*" The 
Lcgic has as its result that the Tdea is consummated, and becomes 
Absolute, through irs self-reflection. Each category of the Logic is a "pro¬ 
visional definition of the Absolute (or of the Idea)." This science consti¬ 
tutes an independent and self-contained totality of thought, forming a 
circle. Bur, as I have said, this science Is only aetherial, in some sense 
unreal* The Pbiltuophy of Nature and Pfeifoci'pby vf Spirit are accounts of 
the forms in which the Idea embodies itself, "seeking" the self-reflection 
conceived in the Logic, In Absolute Spirit, rhe Absolute Idea, which is 

34. Henri and H.A. Frankfort.“ I rttroduclioii: Myth and Reality" The IntrlEef- 
tudl Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977), 20. 
js* In the 1830 mimiTript for the Lettures on (for PhYwopfiy of Wbnli 
Hegel writes char “the universal object is infinitely ooibtrece, all-comprehending 
and omnipresent, for the Spirit is Eternally present to itself: it has no past, and 
remains forever the same in all its rigour and strength" (Nisbei, 3C VIC jj). 
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merely the concept of self-reflection, achieves actual self-reflection* Phi¬ 
losophy, the highest form of Spirit, is a complete account of Idea in-itself 
(Logic), become for-itself (Nature and Spirit). This does not imply chat 
Nature and Spirit are “really" just logical categories* Instead, the cate¬ 
gories do nor become folly real until they become Nature and Spirit. 

It might be objected that my comparison of Hegel's speculation with 
mytho-poeric thought leaves out the element of the transcendent— 
whether Cthonic or numinous—that is always present in mythopoetic 
thought. Mythic circumscription, unlike propositional thought, does not 
seek to make its object fully transparent. There is always an element of 
mystery -and the warning chat any attempt to penetrate this mystery is 
hubris* What could be more unlike Hegel ? Hegel rejects a transcendent 
Absolute and claims to have achieved Absolute Knowing. By Greek stan¬ 
dards, Hegd is undeniably guilty of hubris, His Absolute is Spirit or Idea 
come co consciousness of itself through die activity of speculation: the 
divine (the Absolute) cannot be without humanity* It is man who "actual- 
lies" God, and thus man becomes, if not God, then certainly a demigod. 
Hegel can, however, legitimately claim that he has completed or per¬ 
fected mytho-poeric thought, and that this achievement is true and veri¬ 
fiable, nor empty hubris* The aim of mytho-poeric circumscription is to 
reveal all aspects of a primordial phenomenon through a cluster of 
images and stories. But there is never any guarantee that the circle is 
complete, hence there always remains an element of mystery Hegel, 
however, believes he Can demonstrate that his system closes the circle. 

Thus, he can claim with some plausibility chat he has removed all mys¬ 
tery from the Absolute. He employs mythic circumscription, and uses 
concepts in a qua&i-aesthetic manner, but by dosing the circle he rums 
mytho poetic circumscription into an absolute science* 

4. Further Parallels Between Speculation and Myth 

In his Myth and Philosophy, Lawrence J. Hatab contrasts mythic thought 
with conceptual reason on a number of points, allowing us to establish 
even more clearly the similarity of Hegelian speculation to mytho¬ 
poetic thought*" 

First, Hatab claims that 'Myths express what is unique while concepts 
express what is common" This means that “Myth does not subsume 
particular occurrences under general laws or abstract classifications*"^ 
Recall that Hegel conceives the Absolute as the Whole, and there is noth¬ 
ing higher or more inclusive than the Whole. Thus in Hatab's terms, 
Hegel rejects conceptual reason precisely because his subject matter is 
unique, the folly concrete Concrete, the true individual. 

Second, Hatab claims that 'Tn myth, there is no separation of form 
and content thought and sensation*"" This means that there is no rift in 
the mytho-poeric consciousness between the form of experience and the 
meaning-content it imparts; thunder is immediately experienced as the 

36. See Lawrence J. Hatab, Myth and Philosophy! A Canteit of Truths [Lasalte: 

Open Court, 1990). 

37 * Ibid,, 30-31, 

38, Ibid,, 30-31, 
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anger of the gods. Henri and H. A. Frankfort write that modern science 
"creates an increasingly wide gulf between our perception of the phe¬ 
nomena and the conceptions by which we make them comprehensible. 
We see the sun rise and set, but we think of the earth as moving around 
the sun- We see colors, but we describe them as wave-lengths.*** 

Hegel saw the natural sciences as increasingly devaluing or nullifying 
ordinary experience and alienating the great bulk of humanity. Part of 
the aim of Hegel's system is to restore something of the "undivided con¬ 
sciousness" of the ancients* Like Rousseau* however, he does not seek to 
go back to the golden age, hut to realize something of it in the modern 
age. Hegel does nor reject modem scientific procedure and its method of 
explanation, but he does seek to heal the divide between intellectuals— 
scientists,, philosophers—and by men, the Platonic "wise" and "vulgar." 
This is the explicit goal of the "mythology of reason," as stated in the 
"System-Program." 

In his System, Hegel incorporates the data of the natural sciences of 
his time in a Philosophy of Nature. By showing humanity a God who 
expresses Himself (In part) in nature* he hoped ro reconnect science 
with the experience of the divine, and specifically with the concrete 
presence of the divine. 40 In the "System-Program" Hegel writes that "we 
are told so often thar the great mob must have a religion of the senses. 
But not only does the great mob need it* the philosopher needs it too" 1 
(Harris* 511* pg , 235)* 

What Hegel's system promises is a transformed experience of rhe 
world, in which we see familiar things in a new light. Science, poetry* art* 
religion, the state, are all seen to be expressions or embodiments of the 
Absolute, Ordinary things suddenly take on new meaning. That which 
had been thought to be a human contrivance* carried out only for finite 
human ends* devoid of any higher meaning, mystery, or religious signifi¬ 
cance—that Is to say, what had been thought so quintess cm tally mod¬ 
em—is now suddenly imbued with spiritual significance, the foil sys¬ 
tematic scope of which can only be experienced by the typical 
consciousness as sublime* Thus* Hegel attempts to heal rhe riff in rhe 
modem consciousness between thought and sensation, or thought and 
experience, by giving us a new form of experience* The very modem sci¬ 
entific and philosophical ideas that formerly seemed to cur us off from 
experience and from our intuitions of the divine are now seen to be 
moments of a system of experience that constitutes the divine itself/ 1 
Hegel's system is an attempt to “rc-enchanc" the world, to re-invest 
nature with the experience of the numinous lost with the death of the 
mythical consciousness. 

Third, Hatab claims that "Myth is passive and receptive while concep¬ 


ts. Frankfort,"Introduction; Myth and Reality" 11. 

40. In rhe preface 10 the Ptaitaueneiagy Hegel writes: "Lei the other sciences 
try to argue IS much as they like without philosophy—without it (hey can 
have in them neither life, Spirit, not truth" (Miller* 41* PC, St>)n 
4(- Haiab also characterizes the modern riff in terms of the "form-content 
dutinciion-A^ i* well known* Hegel explicitly claims in his Logic that he has 
transcended the form-content distinction. 
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tual reason is active/* 45 Hatah characterizes the '"activity'" of conceptual 
reason as involving "abstraction, analysis, synthesis, and judgement'* 
which essentially take an object apart in order to get to its "real* nature/ 1 
Hegel of course* calls these procedures of conceptual reason 'the 
Understanding" {Versfand) and holds that if we are to know truth, we 
must rise above this level Speculative philosophy* by contrast, is not ere- 
ative, it is recollective, Speculative philosophy is not active* it is essen¬ 
tially receptive, uncritical*" The speculative philosopher is not in control 
of his thoughts. He is "enthralled" by what he is thinking about* 

Fourth, Hatab writes that "In myth, language and the world are coex- 
tensive/* 1 Words are not taken as mere 'signs'* for things, but are 
thought of as wedded to the things themselves, even as expressing the 
nature of things. Knowing an objects name was even thought to give the 
knower magical powers over it* This understanding of language is char' 
act eristic of the Hermetic tradition* For Hegel* words do not carry a lit¬ 
eral "magic power 1 '—though, as we have seen* he does speak of the 
“magic words" that evoke the "shape" of the Absolute* Hegel's completed 
speech of the Absolute is identical to its object. Hegel's system does not 
describe the Absolute, it embodies the Absolute. To give it voice is to 
give it being/ 1 Thus it is no stretch of the imagination to call words that 
call their object into being ,4 magic words/ 

Fifth, Hatab claims that 'In myth there is no conceptual distinction 
between illusion and truth."* For the mythic mentality anything that is 
experienced may be meaningful. Thus dreams, which to the modern 
mind are illusory, are deeply significant to the mytho-poetk mind* 
There is an analogue to this way of thinking in Hegel. The dialectic does 
not concern itself at each step with truth* In fact it moves by “canceling” 
false, partial, or illusory positions, Speculation embraces the partial and 
the fake. All ideas are standpoints of consciousness on the way to 
Absolute Knowing* This is most obvious in the Phenomenology of Spirit, 
where numerous false and self-deluding standpoints—Sense-Certainty, 
Stoicism, Scepticism, the Unhappy Consciousness, the Beautiful Soul, 
etc.—are transcended, but simultaneously incorporated as necessary 
components in the development of Spirit* 

5. Imagination and the Symbolic Forms 

Hegel’s dialectic functions through recollection of the whole, which it 
aims to fully articulate* Individual categories, “provisional definitions of 
the Absolute/ prove inadequate, because of their failure to fully express 
our recollected intuition of what the whole is* They only say part. But 

HataJb, Myth tad Pfcilwflpky, 33. 

43. Ibid,, 33, 

44. Ibid., 34. 

45.. Hegel writes La his PhiUn&phy ofNaturt of i8oj"4 liiadilw speaking of the 
Aether with itself is its reality.... What it utters is itself what speaks is itself, 
and that to which it speaks is again itself" (quoted in Haim, Nigbf Ihwgki, 
143). 

46. Hatab, Myth and Philosophy, 35* 
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what ig the mechanism by which a new, further category is selected i In 
Other words, how are the transitions made in the dialectic? To answer 
this question, we must examine the role of imagination in Hegel's sys¬ 
tem* 

The connection between recollection, imagination, and wisdom is 
found in the Hermetic tradition and its "art of memory^ I want to sug" 
gest that Hegel's speculative activity be considered along the lines of 
what has been called "active imagination" Antoine Faivre characterizes 
active imagination—"the essential component of esoteticisnT —.15 "a 
form of imagination inclined to reveal and use mediations of all kinds, 
such as rituals, symbolic images, mandalas, intermediary spirits*" 4 ® 
'Imagination" suggests, of course, the image. It seems straightforwardly 
to be the faculty that produces images* But this is not its primary signif¬ 
icance. Imagination consists fundamentally in a kind of ingenuity for 
giving form to something, sometimes to the truth. 

Verene describes the role of imagination, in Hegel's dialectical transi¬ 
tions as follows; "Spirit requires an ingenious act, in which through an 
immediate act of its own wit it produces a new standpoint* It requires 
the power of ingeniurti. . *. Spirit must suddenly project a new reality for 
itself out of a reality in which it finds itself becoming exhausted and di.v 
membered."” Ingenium is equivalent to Faivre's active imagination. But 
Verene argues that Hegel's imagination is fundamentally uncreative, for 
it depends on recollection. Verene writes that the Hegelian ErirmcTung — 
or Er-in netting, aj Hegel also writes it—strongly implies an'inwardizing 
of the subject."* Faivre, in a commentary on the Rosicrutian Chemical 
Wedding, makes the same observation: er-innern means both'to remem¬ 
ber" and'to go deeply into ones self."-' 1 What the philosopher remembers 
when he goes deeply into himself are archai, to use Verenes term. 
'Archai. . . are drawn forth from consciousness suddenly and without 
method, that is, without some set procedure. Consciousness rams to 
itself and suddenly has in its hands something of itself that it did not 
know was there in any explicit sense. This drawing forth of archai is * * * 
recollecting in its primordial sensed 

The subtext to the transitions in Hegel's dialectic is his use of recol¬ 
lected patterns of thought from the philosophical, religious, and mysti¬ 
cal traditions. These include what might be called "symbolic forms,* 
many of which are Hermetic in their origins or associations* Some of 
these show Up as illustrative metaphors Or images in Hegel's writing* 

47* Faivre writes that "Jr is partly under the inspiration of the Corpus HfT j 
rrrcliaum , *, that memory and imagination ate associated to the point of 
becoming identical, part of the teaching of Hermes Trismegi&tiis consisting in 
"inretiorizing the world in our m™* w See Faivre, Tfoeftsnphy liMagintfEiM, Tradi¬ 
tion* xx ill. 

4&. Faivre, Art t$$ Ed Western of me ism, ij. 

4$. Verene, H<gd \ Rrcellftfign, zz; it should be noted that there is no concept 
of“'method' m the modern sense implied here, 

50. Verene, Hejei'j Rtf riErthon, 3. 

ji. Faivre, jmm ro Western Esotericism, t$s* 

fi-Vtntnf, Hfjdi Rrcdlcclion, 14. 
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Others are explicitly referred ro only from time to rime, bur always seem 
to be ar work beneath the surface, giving form to the system itself. These 
include the Hermetic-mystical symbolic forms of the triangle (the triad, 
or trinity), the square, the enneadj and the circle (the alchemical 
ouroburos , which, incidentally, personifies Mercury or Hermes). 

Hegel frankly admits that he is drawing on this perennial resource. In 
fact, he seems to revel in ic< In his early Philosophy of Nature, Hegel refers 
reverently to "the Elders," which H. S. Harris has argued refers to both 
Paracelsus and Bdhme. 5 ' 3 As Harris notes, even where Hegel is drawing 
from more recent sources he insists “on finding an earlier pedigree ♦ ♦. in 
Paracelsus and Bbhme." H In the preface to the Phenomenology he writes 
that"rhe triadic form must not he regarded as scientific when it is reduced 
to a Lifeless schema, a mere shadow. *.. Kant rediscovered this triadic 
form by Instinct, but in his work it was still lifeless and uncompre¬ 
hended? since then it has, however, been raised to its absolute signifi¬ 
cance, and with it the true form in its true content has been presented, 
so that the Concept of Science has emerged* (Miller, 291 pc, 37). 

The reference to Kant having rediscovered (wiedergefundne) the triadic 
form indicates chat Hegel regards it as a perennial idea. It also indicates 
that he regards himself as truly reviving and doing justice to the triadic 
farm, as well as raising it to the level of science" ( Wissenschafi ), H In the 
Science of Lc^ic (1812) a similar passage appears; "Kant did not apply the 
infinitely important form of triplicity—with him it manifested itself at 
first only as a formal spark of light—to the genera of his categories 
(quantity, quality, etc.), but only ro their species which, too, alone he 
called categories. Consequently he was unable to hit on the third to 
quantity and quality" (Miller, 527; wl it Consider ako one of the 
Zus&tzc to the Encyclopedia Logic, in which Hegel remarks that “Any divi¬ 
sion is to be considered genuine when it is determined by the Concept 
So genuine division is, first of all, tripartite; and then, because particu¬ 
larity presents irself as doubled, the division moves on to fourfoldness as 
well. In the sphere of spirit trichotomy predominates, and it is one of 
Kant's merits to have drawn attention to this" (ei § AJO, Z; GeraetS, 298). 


53. Harris, Nijgibf Thoughts, 274&1. 

54 - Ibid-, 27S. 

55, This passage from the FfwMtfmesflfiJgy is often distorted by well-meaning 
commentators who see Hegel's apparent obsession with triadic form as an 
embarrassing Superstition. For instance, Gustav Muller treats the passage as 
follows;"According to the Hegel legend one would expect Hegel to recom¬ 
mend this'triplicity.' But, after saying that it was derived from Kant, he calls it 
a 'lifeless schema',. ” See Mullet.'The Hegel Legend of'Thesis-Antirhesis- 
Swithejis,'" in The H^el Myths and Legends, ed, Jon See wart (Evanston, III.; 
Northwestern University Press, 1996), 30a. Muller, however, completely dis¬ 
torts what Hegel has Hid. As I have pointed out, Hegel Says that Kant redu- 
rtvered triadic form, not that ir derives from Kant. Further, Hegel say* (in 
MiHeri translation) rhar triadic form is unscientificwhen it is reduced to ,1 
lifeless schema" (emphasis added). He does not say that it is dways a “lifeless 
schema.* A cursory glance at the structure of Hegel's System shows that he 
thought there was some life in this old schema yet. 

56, The "'third" Hegel refers ro is Measure, 
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In the next section, I will discuss Hegel's use of triaditiity, by way of a 
discussion of the "Triangle fragment" and the "'triangle diagram," As ro 
rhe square, the third of the twelve theses composed and defended by 
Hegel as part of his doctoral exam in Jena in i£oi reads as follows: “The 
square is the Law of nature, the triangle of spirit.*” In his early philoso¬ 
phy of nature, Hegel conceives nature as containing within itself"resting 
motion," which involves four dimensions: three spatial, and one tempo¬ 
ral, He refers to this as the "squareness" of nature.™ (Spirit, hy contrast, 
is a triangle composed of the dimensions of time itself: past, present, 
and future.) As Harris sums up Hegel's early views: "The eternal reality 
for theoretical contemplation by the mind is a four dimensional spatio' 
temporal equilibrium. 'Squareness' is the simplest schema for this that 
we can construct in pure intuition"” Heinz Kimmerle has suggested 
that Hegel attempted to "map" the parts of his early, quadripartite sys¬ 
tem onto the four moments of "resting morion.** 1 In the next section we 
will see how rhe square works into Hegel's discussion of the "Divine Tri- 
angle." I will have more to say about Hegel’s endorsement of the doc¬ 
trine of the four elements later. 

As to the ennead, Hegel's system as a whole is a triad, each dement of 
which is a separate science, divided according to three chief moments, 
which are analyzed in turn into three constitutive moments, which are 
themselves analyzed into their three constitutive moments. This means 
that each major subdivision of each science is a triad of enneads, "nines" 
(meaning that each science is an ennead of enneads). The "Doctrine of 
Being" in the Logic is subdivided into Quality, Quantity, and Measure. 
Quality is subdivided into Being, Determinate Being, and Being-for-self 
Being is subdivided into Being, Nothing, and Becoming* And so on. The 
system is a triad of triads of triads of triads of triads. 

Hegel describes his system in rhe Entydoptdia Logic, however, as a'cir¬ 
cle of circles*:" The whole ,.. presents itself as a circle of circles, each of 
which is a necessary moment, so that the system of its peculiar elements 


57, G, W, F, Hegel, PfcifofepkiVdi Dittmativu on (be Orfcite of the PE ancts (1&Q1) 
Preceded by Jbf 12 Djhh Defended on August 27, i$ 0 J, trans. Pierre Adler, Grad¬ 
uate Faculty FhikfophyJournal i (1987): 269- joj; 176. Adler is employing 
Georg Lassen's edition of the Diuerfafivu, which has his German Translation 
and the original Latin on facing pages. See Hegel, Ssmtiidbr Werke, vol, i, Ertff 
Drucksehriftcn (Leipzig: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1918). Hegel dees nor waver 
from this proposition in later years. In rhe lectures on the Philosophy of Nature 
given in the Berlin period (in rhe years 1S19-30}, Hegel stales, chat "in Spirit 
the fundamental term of necessity is the triad" (cm $ 248, Z; Petty nan)* The 
triangle and square represent, of course, rhreenes?. and fourness, Seven, rhe 
sum of three and four, is a powerful number in rhe Hermetic tradition. Julius 
Evola writes: "Metaphysically Seven expresses the Three added to the 
Four*... Seven, is rhe manifestation of the creative principles (triad) in rela¬ 
tion to the world nude op of the four elements; the full expression, of nature 
creating nature (nnjcina flafuraPM) in action" [Evola, The Herrtielif 'ftodfrtol, 5a). 
58- Harris, Night Thoughts. 86-87, 90-91. 

59. Ibid., 90, 

60. Heinz Kimmerle>' - Dokwmenw zu Hegels Jenaer Dozencenrarigkeir 
(l 8 oi-I$ 07)7 Htjef-Stedfen 4 (1967): ir-ioo. 
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constitutes the whole Idea—which equally appears in each single one of 
them'" (ex § 155 Geraets, 39)* Grculariiy is a perennial image associated 
with Hermetic and mystical thought. Interestingly, the phrase hen feaa 
pan or hen to pan is associated with the alchemical symbol of the 
oymfruroj. The Greek phrase is often written inside or around the ser- 
pent/ 1 Erich Neumann, in The Origins and Hiitory of Cww«»e«, sug¬ 
gests that the cwrobww is not just an alchemical symbol but an archetype 
of the collective unconscious symbolizing the original unity of all things 
and the return to that unity*” 

Notice, however, that the archai that Hegel adopts as imaginative 
"guides" to speculation (i.e, at the level of “meta-speculation 1 ') are all 
mathematical or geometrical. To be sure, other sorts of '"images" occur 
in Hegel, but only as illustrations of his concepts. In an "aphorism" from 
the w Wastebook" (written between 1803 and 1806), Hegel states: "In phi¬ 
losophizing there is nothing to be represented. Now and then there is 
an image , Men ding to this. The tabula rasa of Aristotle is accidental and 
used as a makeshift. Everyone is familiar with this. However, it does not 
express the essence of Aristotle's concept of the soul/' 1 In short, 
metaphors or images are a bonus,, an aid ro understanding only In order 
to be understood, from time to time, Hegel must write, as Jacob Boh me 
would put it, “according to a creaturely way and manner, otherwise you 
could not understand*" Many of Hegel's images or archetypes are drawn 
from the Hermetic-alchemical and mystical traditions, as I will show in 
later chapters. (These include caput mortuum, aether, and the four ele¬ 
ments*) But in terms of Hegel's "metaphilosophy ,P his guiding images are 
mathematical-geo metrical alone. (In the next section I will explore the 
image of the triangle.) 

What are we to make, then, of the following remark from Hegel's 
1805 Lectures on the History of Philosophy ? 

[There is aj method of representing the universal content by means 
of numbers, lines and geometric figures. These are figurative, but 
not concretely so, as in the case of myths. Thus it may be said that 
eternity is a circle, the snake that bites its own tail [he* the 
ouTtihuTtis; see above]. This is only an image, but Spirit does not 
require such a symbol. There are people who value such methods 


61* See Coudetr, Akfeeffl/: The Philotepbtrt Stone, 141, Hew kai pan is also 
some titties symbolized by a cosmic egg. See also Coudert, Leibniz and *fef 
Kabbalah, 95. 

Si. See Neimwitt, Origin# and History, 5-jfl, Evola in The Hermetic Tradition 
traces the phrase 41 hen to pan" 1 and its connection co the wrvbum to the 
alchemical Chtysopoeia ef Cleopatra (Marciano codex fVeniceJ, ms. 1315. fol. 
iSSb; and ms, 3317, fed. 196). He writes (pp. 20-21),“The alchemical ideogram 
of'One the All/ is o, the drdes a line or movement that encloses within itself 
and contains in itself both its end and beginning. In Her mens m this symbol 
expresses the universe and, M the same time, the Great Work [i.e* the prepa¬ 
ration of the Philosopher's StoneJ" 

63, G. W. F. Hegel "Aphorisms from the Wasrebook," mans* Stisanne Klein, 
David L Roocbnik, and George Elliott Tucker, Independent Journal flfPfciloM' 
phji (l£70) : l-Gj 5* Werfcf lijfca. 
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of representation, but these forms do not go far. {LHP 1:8-8; Wtrtec 
iS:I09-io) w 

This sounds as if Hegel is rejecting the use of symbolic forms alto¬ 
gether, but that is not the case. He is simply saying that the use of geo¬ 
metrical images, like all images, is limited and not fully adequate for the 
presentation of philosophical wisdom; images cannot replace the "con¬ 
ceptual" language of philosophy. But my claim about Hegel's "'symbolic 
forms" is not that they are forms which occur m the text, but that they 
are forms that Lie beneath the text, structuring it, although to be sure, 
we do hud Hegel sometimes explicitly reflecting on these forms—as in 
the famous'‘circle of circles" passage. 

Hegel's specular ion, as I have characterized it, is a sophisticated, post- 
Kantian reappropriation of the memory magic and "active imagination" 
of Hermetic thinkers such as Bruno and Bdhme. The doctrine of a 
perennial philosophy or of a "collective unconscious" was an Hermetic 
commonplace. It now becomes clear why and how Hegel could take 
alchemy and the Kabbalah, and the thought of such men as Bdhme, seri¬ 
ously. He saw them as expressions of the unconscious wisdom of Spirit- 
in-itself, of the perennial philosophy. In this respect, Hegel was very 
much in tune with the spirit of his time, in which, "There persisted a 
strong sense of the possibility that embedded in the accretions of 
alchemical literature lay important truths expressed in symbolic form.* 6 * 

Hegel's attitude toward the Hermetic tradition was cautious, bur cau¬ 
tiously approving, Hegel saw the Hermetic tradition as a manifestation 
of unconscious wisdom, of the perennial philosophy, struggling to tran¬ 
scend its purely sensuous form. This explains his strongly positive atti¬ 
tude to Bdhme, even though Bdhme grossly violates Hegel's prohibition 
on "picTure-chinking," Hegel's claim is that Bohmc comes close to the 
truth, even though he is caught in "the hard, knotty oak of the senses.” 
What accounts for Bohmes inspiration i My contention is that Hegel 
would have to admit that eternal truth simply happens to "well up" in 
certain special individuals, in the form of certain archetypal forms of 
expression. Hegel refers to religions as "sprouting up fortuitously, like 
the flowers and creations of nature, as foreshadowings, images, repre¬ 
sentations, without [our] knowing where they come from or where rhey 

S4. Hegel makes similar remarks in the Science ef Logic: "To rake numbers and 
geometrical figures (as the circle, triangle, ere. have often been taken), simply 
u symbols (the eirele, For example, as a symbol for eternity, the triangle. of 
the Trinity), is so far harmless enough; but, on the other hind, it is foolish to 
fancy that in this way more is expressed than can be grasped and expressed 
by thought. Whatever profound wisdom, may be supposed to lie in such mea¬ 
gre symbols or in those richer products of fantasy in the mythology of peo¬ 
ples and in poetry generally, it is properly for thought alone to make explicit 
for cniudousnest the wisdom t hat lies only in them; and not in symbols, bur 
in nature and in mind. In symbols the truth is dimmed and veiled by the sen¬ 
suous element; only in die form of thought is it fully revealed to conscious¬ 
ness; the meaning is o-mly the thought itself" (Miller, 115; wl uialUag). 

6$. Charles Webster, From Punrcelius to Ntu'lPH- Magic owd (he MfffejiJ C 1 / Mod¬ 
em Science (Cambridge; Cambridge University Press, 19S1), 10. 
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are going to" (lpr 1:196; vpr 1:106), Hegel states that “Religion is a beget¬ 
ting of the divine spirit, not an invention of human beings but an effect 
of the divine at work, of the divine productive process within humanity" 
(lpr 1:130; vpr 1:46), Recall the Zusatz to the Encyclopedia Lcgic quoted 
earlier:"It should ♦ ♦ , be mentioned here that the meaning of the apecu- 
lative is to be understood as being the same as what used Ln earlier times 
to be called the 'mystical/ "" 

6. The "Divine Triangle" and the Triangle Diagram 

I turn now to what can be regarded as an early, fascinating, but abortive 
attempt on Hegel's part to realize the Mythology of Reason: the so- 
called “Divine triangle" fragment. The "Divine Triangle" shows Hegel's 
conscious ^appropriation of Hermetic thought, as well as hig'Vetum" to 
Christianity, In Hegel's early m usings on the “new religion" there was 
something vaguely anti-Christian about the whole project, a charge that 
Christianity is somehow “unnatural." Certainly there is nothing ^Chris¬ 
tian" about the “System-Program" fragment, no suggestion that its 
Mythology of Reason is 10 involve a revivification of Christian myth, 
With the Divine Triangle, however, Hegel seems to make his peace with 
Christianity. Part of the project of the Mythology of Reason now seems 
to be a reconciliation between philosophical reason and a specifically 
Christian revelation. 

The Divine Triangle fragment no longer survives, A description of it, 
as well as some quotations, were preserved by Rosenkranr. Scholars dis¬ 
agree about when it was written. Roscnkranz says in the winter of 
1804-05- More recently, Heinz Kim merle has argued for the spring of 

66. The passage reads more fully as follows:'It should -, be mentioned here 
that the meaning of the speculative is no be understood as being the same as 
what used in earlier rimes to be called'mystical'... . When we speak of the 
‘mystical' nowadays, it is taken to be synonymous with what is mysterious 
and incomprehensible] and, depending on the ways their culture and mental¬ 
ity vary in other respects, wme people treat the mysterious and incompre 
hensible as what is authentic and genuine, whilst others regard it as belonging 
to the domain of superstition and deception. About this we must remark first 
thar'the mystical' js certainly something mysterious, but only for (be understand¬ 
ing, and then only because abstract identity it the principle of the understand¬ 
ing. But when it is regarded as synonymous with the speculative, the mystical 
is the concrete unity of just those determinations that count as true for the 
understanding only in their separation and opposition. So if those who 
recognise the mystical as what is genuine say that it is something utterly mys¬ 
terious, and just leave it at that, they are only declaring that for them, too, 
thinking has only the significance or an abstract posnin^ of identity, and that 
in order to attain the truth we must renounce t hinking, or, as they frequently 
put it, that we must cake reason captive. As. we have seen, however, the 
abstract thinki ng of the understanding is so far from being something firm 
and ultimate rhat it proves itself, on the contrary, to be a constant sublating of 
itself and an overturning into its opposite, whereas the rational as such is 
rational precisely because it contai ns both of the opposites as ideal moments 
within itself Tfrvj, everything rational csa equally hf ruJJed ‘myttita ft but this only 
amounts, to saying that it transcends the uHderstwndsHjj, It does not at all imply 
that what is so spoken of must be considered inaccessible 10 thinking and 
incomprehensible"(lie § Si, Z; Geraecs, 133; emphasis added). 
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1804/ 7 The manuscript may have been accompanied by diagrams, none 
of which survive- (Hegel's triangle diagram, to be discussed shortly, does 
nor correspond to the remarks in the Divine Triangle Fragment-) 

In bis discussion of the fragment, Rosenkranz asserts that it belongs 
to a "rheosophicaT phase in Hegel's development.* 14 In fact, Rosenkranz 
claims that the "theosophicaT phase begins in the Frankfurt period* 
{This is interesting, for one thing, because, as noted in the last chapter, 
Hegel's rime in Frankfurt was marked by an association with Freema¬ 
sonry,} Rosenkranz claims that Hegel abandoned the approach of the 
Triangle fragment because "the Lack of correspondence between the 
image-form and the form of pure thinking became too great-" 6 * This 
view is wrongheaded. As we shall see, the Triangle fragment is heavily 
laden with mytho-poetic language and preoccupied with what 
Rosenkranz calls "gcometrizing, J ' but this is all to be found in the later 
writings, especially the Phenurtienology of Spirit, the Logic and the Phi Jose - 
phy of Nature, 

Rosenkranz suggests that Hegel may have been inspired in part by 
the works of Franz von Baader. As was discussed in chapter i, Hegel 
tried for many years to curry Baader 5 favor. This must be regarded as 
quire peculiar, as Baader was the leading occultist of his era, dismissed 
by many as a crank. In particular, Rosenkranz suggests that it was 
Baader5 17^8 essay, On the Pythagorean Ssjaarr in Nature or fhe Four Regions 
off he World, that served as Hegel's source for the Triangle fragment. H. 
S. Harris (drawing on the research of Helmut Schneider) summarizes 
this essay as follows; 

In Baaders essay the 3 domains of natural history (animal, veg¬ 
etable, mineral) and the 3 types of matter (combustible, salty, 
earthy) are subordinated under 3 "basic forces" or “principles" (fire, 
water, earth). These elements would remain inert, however, were it 
not for the 4th principle (air) which enlivens them. The relation of 
the 4 elements is symbolically portrayed as a triangle with a point 
in the middle (representing ait). This symbol (triangle with a 
point) Baader calls Quaternaries or Pythagorean S quarts 
The alchemical, and specifically Pararelsian, influence on Baader ■ triads 
and his symbolism is clear. As Harris points out, the triangle with cen¬ 
tral point was also used by Bdhme. T] Rosenkranz suggests a Boh mean 
influence on the Hegelian Triangle fragment, As we shall see, it is 


67 . Sc? H?im Kimin«rl«,' > Zlir Ch.r©m>!ogLe von H^lijeiuwr Sfiiriftfn," 
Hegel SfudifH 4: 135-76$ 144,161-fti. Walter Jseschke is convinced tbar this 
Jilting refutes RoieilkraniS thesis of 4 “mystical-theOSophicalpkiasc* in 
Hegel's development. This has no bearing Oil my claims. In effect, I am argu¬ 
ing that Hegel's"mystical■ theosophical phase" never ended. 5 ee Jaeschke, Rw- 
wit in Religion, l&G- 

68- Kir! Rosenkrina/Hegels ursprungliehes System 1798-1806/ Lciemifeii* 
TtorMHfb 1 (1844)1 157-643 157. Trans, in Harris, Night Thought!, 

184. 

6 s- Ibid., (Hams, 184)- 

70. Ibid,, 159 (Harris, 184), 

71, Harris, Nigh Though*/, iSf, cl 
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Bohme's influence (and perhaps also that of Oetinger) that is indeed 
decisive/* 

Rosenkranss summary of ihe Triangle fragment is as follows: 

To express the life of the Idea* [Hegel] constructed a triangle of tri - 
angltSj which he suffered to move through one Another in such a way 
that each one was not only at one time extreme mid at another time 
meddle generally, hut also it had to go through this process inter' 
nally with each of its sides. And then, in order to maintain the ideal 
plasticity of unity amid this rigidity and crudity of intuition, to 
maintain the fluidity of the distinctions represented as triangle and 
sides, he went on consistently to the further barbarity of expressing 
the totality as [aj square nesfinp over the triangles and their process, 
But he seems to have got tired in the following out of his labours at 
any rate he broke off at the construction of the animal [TfcferJ* 1 * 

H. S, Harris has offered an ingenious reconstruction of the geometrical 
theosophy of the Triangle fragment, but as we cannot be sure that it 
expresses what Hegel actually had in mind, I will not go through the 
details of Harris's reconstruction here . 11 

As Rosenkranz points out, Hegel's preoccupation with triadidty does 
not simply reflect an infatuation with Bohmean symbolism, but also a 
conscious attempt to embrace the Christian Trinity, to bring it into 
philosophical speculation, Rosenkranz writes*'He wanted now to grasp 
the Trinity in the triangle of triangles. He wanted at this date, not to ban¬ 
ish this image from himself as irrational, in which the faith had for cen¬ 
turies reverenced its highest possession/™ Rose nkran z goes on to point 
to Hegel's interest (starting, it seems, in his Berne period) in Christian 
mystics such as EcUhart and Tatiler. 


71. Harris writes;"] Icgcl's attitude to Bohme in 1804 Eg iSdfi is critically 
appreciative, but he consistently attacks the direct acceptance of BBhnteb 
metaphors and symbols as the simple truth. See esp, the Wmteinwfc, items 45 
and 48 (Rnaenkranx, [Hejeb Leben] pp. 546, 547, and 199), So if we proper 
this attitude bade to on earlier period when Hegel was less discontented with, 
pictorial modes of expression generally, we might fairly take the triangle frag' 
ment as an attempt to develop what Hegel took to be Betimes meaning In 
Betimes own mode' - (Night TbmuibE#, 185, m). My one quarrel with Harris here 
is that Hegel never becomes fully dissatisfied with the sort of'pictoriaJ modes 
of expression"'discussed in the preceding section: the meta'diaiectical "syrm 
boiic forms' - of the triangle, circle, etc. 

73. kosenkrartz,"! Icgcls ursprungliches System," 160 (in Harris, Night 
Thoughts, 18s)- It is worth noting here the similarity to Hegel's treatment of the 
“circle of circles" m the Eatydoptdk Logit of 1817= ''Each of the parts of philoso¬ 
phy is a philosophical whole, a circle mat doses upon itself; but in each of 
them the philosophical Idea is in a particular determinacy or element. Every 
single circle ako breaks through the restriction of its element as well, precisely 
because it h inwardly (the) totality, and it grounds a further sphere. The whole 
presents itself therefore as a circle of circles, each of which is a necessary 
moment, so that the system of its peculiar efomenrs constitutes the whole 
idea—which equally appears in each single one of them" (el $ 1$; Centers, 3,9), 

74. See also Helmut Schneider’s attempted reconstruction in his"Anfange &er 
Systementwieklung Hrgeis in Jena/ Hfjel^Eudiert 10 (1975)113.3-71. 

75. Rosenkranz/ Hegels ur£pmnglich£& System," l6l (in Harris, Night 
Tbccyfej, iftf). 
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The influence of the doctrine of the Trinity shows itself in Hegel's 
claim in the Triangle fragment that 'A more intelligible expression for 
the notion of God as the universal life [AJfehouJ is the term Low, but a 
deeper one is Spirit ." 7 * 1 Insofar as ic is possible to penetrate the obscurity 
of the lines Rosenkranz quotes from the Triangle fragment, it appears 
that the triangles, represent the process of Gods coming to conscious' 
ness of Himself This is what is meant by Spirit (what Hegel will bter 
call “Absolute Spirit"). There appear to be three triangles in aJi„ with the 
“triangle of triangles" being the figure made up by the set of the three. 

The first triangle is described by Hegel as follows: "In this First* which 
is at the same time only One side of the absolutely unique Triangle, 
there is only the Godhead in reciprocal intuition and cognition with 
Himself." This cannot help but remind us of Bbhme's description of 
God “in Himself." Recall that Bohmes first three spirits—Sour, Sweet, 
and Bitter—form a primordial Trinity of conflict within the Godhead, 
preceding its manifestation. They are a triad of the unmanifest God or 
God-in-Himself. David Walsh writes: “Hegel suggested, as Boh me also 
did, chat the first Trinity of God in himself is not sufficient for the divine 
self'tevelationr 77 In fact, Hegel 's account of the Trinity here is quire sim¬ 
ilar to his account of Bohmes Trinity in the Lectures on the History of Phi- 
toscphy (lhp 3:197-214; Werlte 20:99-116), 

Hegel continues: J '[The Idea of the Godhead is that] in which the 
pure light of unity is the middle, and whose sides are Likewise the pure 
raying Outwards* and the pure refraction of the ray back into itself" 7 ® 
Light, for Boh me, is the pure principle of openness, of manifestation 
without any hiddenness. Fire, for Bdhme, is the kindling of lighr within 
the darkness that is God in Himself. This seems to be something like 
what Hegel is aiming at here: light comes to be within the Idea that is 
the triangle of God in Himself, Ir "'rays'' outwards* This is "God rhe 
Father." The second triangle is "God the Son." Hegel writes:“In the Son, 
God is cognizant of Himself as God. He says to Himselfi I am God. The 
within-itself Ceases to be a negative*" 7 ’ The triangle of the Son is the con¬ 
summation of the light that is kindled in the triangle of the Father (or 
the Idea)** The with in-itself ceases to be negative" means something 


76. Harris write* that"Spirit is deeper' as a name of God because it names a 
selLcognitive experience" (Harris, Nipht Thoughts, iGj)- Rosenkranx para¬ 
phrases this tine in his account. The lire, as [nave given it, appears m a 
direct quotation from the fragment in R. Hiptii Htgjri unJ seine Zeii (ift$7j 
reprint, Hildeaheim: Georg Olms, 196a), 101. Oetingcr also gave Love a cen- 
rial place in his thought, as Robert Schneider notes:“Love is thus the high¬ 
est knowledge-form [ErJtennrni^ftimtJ, because in ir rhe beloved (GrFirhrJ is 
entirely contained within the soul because you [duj and I become identical" 
(CehfUdbFtepf, 84}. 

77. See Wakh, and Hcpd, jm, 

78. Rosenkranx.'Hegeli ursprungjiches System," 163 (Harris, Night 
Thoughts, iS?)‘ 

79* Obviously with rhe Logos in mind, Harris writes of this passage: “The 
Absolute Being, the Father, utters himself as the son. He uy$ whar he ii in 
order drat he may himself know what he is. The Universe as a totality is this 
saying'' (Night Thoughts, 164). It is inretesting in this context to recall what 
Bohmc says about Ten (see chapter 1), 
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analogous to Bohmcs transformation of tfie"m-Himaelf'of God (Sour- 
Sweet-Bitter) into God become fbr-Himself through Heat, Love,, Tone, 
and Body* 

Hegel continues: 

The distinction and the wealth of God's self-consciousness is rec¬ 
onciled [in the triangle of the Son] with His simplicity, and the 
realm of the Son of God is also the realm of the Father The self- 
consciousness of God is not a withdrawal back within Himself and 
an otherness of the Son, just as it is not an otherness of His with¬ 
drawal back within Himself as simple God, but His intuition in the 
Son is the intuiting of the simple God as His own self, but in such a 
way that the Son remains Son, or as not distinguished and at the 
same time distinguished; or the far spread Realm of the Universe, 
which has no longer any being-for-self over against itself, but rather 
Its being-for-self is a returning back within God, or is God's return¬ 
ing back within Himself, a joy over the majesty of the Son whom 
He intuits as Himself . 80 

Here Hegel is expressing the identity-in-difference of the Father and 
Son. The Son is a distinct moment from the Father, yet the Son is God, 
insofar as it is only in the Son chat the Father actually becomes God. 

Hegel writes further of this triangle of the Son: "In the Second [Tri¬ 
angle] Gods intuiting has stepped over to one side. He has come into 
connection with Evil and the middle is the had [ness] of the mixing of 
both. But rbis triangle becomes a Square, in that the pure Godhead 
floats above it/1 have little to say about how the "square" figures in here 
(Harris has his own conjecturesj.The'geomctncd 'aspeccs to this frag¬ 
ment are difficult to understand completely What is more important 
here is the role played by Evil. Walsh writes of this section of the frag¬ 
ment that "creation separated from God is the evil reality ." 81 With the 
Son, difference is introduced into the Godhead. It provides for Gods 
actualization as God, but it is difference, division, opposition nonethe¬ 
less, Taken on its own., this opposition is evil, Evil is the part attempting 
to stand on its own, to stand in for the whole. In Bohme, as I noted in 
chapter i, Lucifer represents the will to isolation, tutting-off, a selfish¬ 
ness that all things exhibit, (I will discuss the role of evil in Hegel's phi¬ 
losophy much more extensively in the following chapter.) 

The separated moment that stands opposed to the Godhead must 
be'transfigured" and brought into unity within God, Hegel writes that 
"the Son must go right through the Earth, must overcome Evil, and in 
that he steps over to one side as the victor, must awaken the ocher, the 
self-cognition of God, as a new cognition that is one with God, or as 
the Spirit of God: whereby the middle becomes a beautiful, free, 
divine middle, the Universe of God/“ This heralds the arrival of a new 

go, Ro&e nkr an z, H H ege 1 5 urspriingliches Syttem* 161 (Harris, Nigfer Tlw«^iJ r 
166-87). 

Sa. W1M1, Brafemc and jHijfl, 310. 

82. Roserkrains/Hegels urtprijngjiches System.” 163 (in Harris, Nigbc 
Tboughu, 1S7-SS), 
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triangle, presumably of the Holy Spirit (though Hegel is nor clear 
about this). 

That the Son must pass over into a third stage of the Spirit is, how¬ 
ever, obvious. Consider the following, which occurs earlier in what 
Rosenkranz has preserved for us;' What stands over against the Son in 
his majesty as He intuits the Earth, is the majesty of God Himself the 
looking back and returning home to Him, And for the consecrated 
Earth this self-consciousness of God is the Spirit, which proceeds from 
God, and in which the Earth is one with Him and with rhe Son,'™ 

Hegel writes further of Spirit in the following: 

This Spirit is here the eternal mediator between the Son returned 
unto the Father, who is now wholly and only one, and between the 
being of the sou within himself, or of the majesty of the Universe* 
The simplicity of the alf embracing Spirit has now stepped into rhe 
middle and there is now no distinction any more. For the Earth as 
rhe self-consciousness of God is now the Spirit, yet it is also rhe 
eternal son whom God inruits as Himself Thus has rhe holy trian¬ 
gle of triangles dosed itself. The First [ triangle] is the Idea of God 
which is carried out in the other triangles, and returns into itself by 
passing through them “ 

If what Rosenkranz has preserved of the Triangle fragment is exam¬ 
ined carefully, it becomes clear that it is the blueprint of Hegel's entire 
system. The nature of his Leyte: is expressed here very clearly: the Erst 
“triad" of the system (in the later Logic, Being-Essence-Concept) is rhe 
"Idea of God," In rhe Science of Logic, in a well-known passage, Hegel 
declares that his aim is "the exposition of God as he is in his eternal 
essence before the creation of nature and a finite Spirit" (Miller, 50; wl 
i:33-34)* This Idea is expressed (made real) in rhe triads of the Son, 
that is, the Philosophy of Nature (Mechanics, Physics, Organics J“ and 
the Philosophy of Spirit (Subjective, Objective, and Absolute Spirit), 
Toward the end of what Rosenkranz quotes of the Triangle manu¬ 
script, Hegel even employs emanation imagery to describe the relation 
of the first triad of the Idea of God to rhe others; "through the second 
triangle of the Son, the Third has immediately formed itself, the 
return of all into God Himself, or the having-been-poured-out [das 
Ausyegcssenseinj of the Idea overall"" In the transition to Nature at the 
end of the Science of Logic, Hegel writes that "the Idea freely releases 
itself in its absolute self-sufficiency and stasis" (die Idre skh itlbst frti 
enilasst, ihrtr absolut sicher urtd ii« skh ruhtitdj Miller, 843; wl £1305). The 
"Idea of God" becomes the "Universe of God" (see above): the Idea 
becomes concrete, embodied. Here again we see the influence of 
Boh me and Oetinger, 


ftjr Ibid., J6l (Harris, 187)5 italics in Original 
&4* Ibid, 161-63 (Harris, iff), 

fj r In a Zmaiz to the Philosophy of Nature (Berlin period, 1819-30), Hegel 
remarks that "Nature is the Son of God, L . H (j>n § 147, Z> Retry 1 ,106), 
86 . RDsenkraiL^j *HegesLs ursprumgf tehea System," T64 (Harris, NiyJjt 
Tbpuyfct#, j88). 
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lr might be claimed that a major difference between the doctrine of 
the Triangle fragment and Hegel* mature philosophy is that the former 
describes the Earth as “the self-consciousness of God." On closer exami- 
nation, however, there is no disparity. As we have seen, Hegel claims 
that "the Earth as the self-consciousness of God is now the Spirit 7 
Nature itself (excluding man) is one form in which the Idea of God finds 
concrete expression. But God's self-consciousness is achieved only 
through A natural (terrestrial) being that simultaneously rises above 
nature to the ideal: mankind or Spirit, 

Writing of the transfigured Earth as the ''Universe of God," Hegel 
says: "This Second Triangle is (quA being in the separation) herewith 
itself a twofold Triangle, or its two sides are each a triangle, the one the 
converse of the other, and the middle is in this movement of history the 
all-effecting force of the absolute unity chat floats above the first, and 
takes this Up into itself and changes it into another within itself. But 
what is visible, that is the two triangles, but the middle is only the invis¬ 
ible might at work in the inward (soul]." m This passage is exceedingly 
obscure, but we can immediately glean from it that even in this early 
manuscript Hegel is speaking of God's achievement of self-conscious¬ 
ness as an historical process. Could the "invisible might at work in the 
inward [soul]" be equivalent to the "cunning of Reason” ? 

This manuscript was obviously not intended by Hegel for publica¬ 
tion. It constitutes notes to himself. Its baffling, frenzied style indicates 
that Hegel was rushing to get his inspirations onto paper, to give himself 
a rough outline of his system, a roadmap for where he was going. This Is 
the earliest such fragment to indicate the entirety of the system in its 
outlines. What is so striking is how indebted Hegel obviously is to Her- 
mericism- The chief debt is clearly to Bohme- But there is also evidence 
of the influence of Baader, Oeringer, and Eckhart. Even more striking is 
the way in which the entire text is ruled by a concern for an exact fit 
between speculative truth and geometric form. 

As noted above, the triangle diagram does not appear to be an illus¬ 
tration of the ideas of the Tri angle fragment H + S* Harris concurs in this 
judgment, stating, rather enigmatically, that the diagram "belongs in the 
context of rtWgacal speculation."^ We do not know when Hegel made 
this diagram. We do not even know with certainty that he made it. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it was found in Hegel's papers and has always been attributed 

By. Ibid,, 163.-64 (in Harris, i&&); Harris interpolates "soul" 

£0. Harris, NijrJrt Thoughts, 157. Harris writes that the “philosophical back¬ 
ground to the symbolism is NecnPythagorean, rather than Christian." I do 
nor see what would, incline one 10 this judgment as, opposed, for instancy to 
the judgment that the symbolism is' , Neo-Paracekkn”or "Nro-AggripLui" or 
6 is'eo-Mihmcart." Helmut Schneider also holds that the diagram does not 
illustrate the fragment, for obvious reasons:“The KM describes a triangle of 
triangles, whereas the drawing shows a triangle with mangiest See Helmut 
Schneider, “Zu,r Dreieeks-Symbolik be> Hegelf Hejel-Sfuefien 5 (1973)5 S$- 77 : 
37 (my translation). This it one of the very few discussions of this drawing in 
print. 
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i. Hegel's triangle diagram, Reprinted by permission of 
Felix Meinet Verlig, Hamburg, 



to him. ft was first published in 1937 in G* Stuhlfauths Dai Dreidi and 
has since been very seldom reprinted," 

I have reproduced the diagram as figure 1, It is drawn partly in pen, 
partly in a ruddy pencil, on cheap> gray-brown paper. The drawings 
major components are four triangles: one large central triangle and three 
others at each of its points. They are all pointing in the same direction, 
but it is uncertain whether the drawing is to be positioned so that the 
triangles point up ot down, or to one side or the other. Helmut Schnei¬ 
der prints it with the triangles pointed down, as does Hau&sermann, 
Around the sides of the large triangle is a collection of bizarre symbols. 
The word Spirit; appears three times, each time at the left end of one of 
the sides (the " 5 " at the beginning of the word is also Written in pencil, 
whereas the rest of the word is in pen), A few of the symbols are easily 
identified (see the key I have provided in figure 2). They include the tra¬ 
ditional symbols for the sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Sat- 

89, See G.. SmMfstuth, Dm Dreietfe: Die ■Cew.krcbftf emu lviigi&jert Sjmtots 
(Stuttgart, L$3?), Abbiklung 16. In 1939 it wa4s reprinted by Friedrich 
Haussermann in hk'Das gqttliche Oreietk’ und seine Bcdewrung fur die 
Philosophic Hegels," ZeRerdllbhjrJtrr Pjycfcofbenwrr 11 (1939): 359-79. Hausseiv 
matins article is, in fact, 1 Jungtait discussion of the Triangle Judgment. 
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i. Key 10 triangle diagram 
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A 

Triangle 
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Jupiter 

^ ^ Moon 
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f 

Sun 



X 

Pisces 
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in it. There is a certain symmetry to the symbols, as Schneider points 
out, insofar as a planetary symbol appears over each occurrence oP'Spir- 
itus.*™ 1 Others are harder to identify. One appears to be an alternate, 
older symbol for Mercury* Another might be Pisces. Some of the other 
symbols could possibly be chemical or alchemical. One appears to be a 
symbol for sulphur, another alum or potash, still another mput mortuum 
(see chapter 5 for my discussion of Hegels use of this alchemical term). 
The other symbol®, which include seven stars (some with five points, 
others with six) and two smaller triangles, are of very uncertain origin. 

90. Helmut Schneider/Ziir Dreiecks-Symbolik fed Hegel," 58. 
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Hegel regularly employed astrological, chemical, and alchemical sym¬ 
bols in his manuscripts, as abbreviations. These include the symbols for 
Sun, Moon, Earth, Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, warer, fire, 
add, salt, salpeter, and sulphur.* 1 

If this drawing is a copy no one has yet succeeded in locating the orig¬ 
inal. It does hear a striking resemblance to many alchemical and magical 
drawings in books that Hegel could have perused. For instance, as Hel¬ 
mut Schneider points out, many alchemical or magical diagrams were 
printed in more than one color of ink—typically black and red—and it 
could be that Hegel substituted pencil for the parts printed in red.” In 
rruch, although Hegels diagram looks superficially Like many '‘Her¬ 
metic'' illustrations, it is unusual In a number of respects, as I shall dis¬ 
cuss shortly. I have printed two examples of genuine magical diagrams 
that contain elements similar to Hegels as figures 3 and 4, 

In 1 Sic, Hegel began a correspondence with Karl Joseph Hierony- 
inous Windischmann (1775-1*39)* In 1809, Wjndischmann had pub 
lished a review of the Phenomenology of Spirit in the Jtnaische Allgeweirte 
LitcTatur-Zeitung.™ Windischmanns review, which was positive, was one 
of the most significant to be published in Hegels early career, Windis- 
chmann had studied philosophy and medicine at the universities of 
Main^, Wurzburg, and Vienna. In 1797 he began practicing medicine, 
bur in iioj he was made a professor of natural philosophy at AschafFen- 
burg, Windischmann was a Freemason {a fact of some significance, to 
which T will return in the following chapter), and during the period of 
his correspondence with Hegel he was. engaged in a study qf magic. In 
1S13 he would publish Untersuchungcn ui*r Aifrefogte, Alchemic 
Magic* Windischmann considered magic to be a special kind of control¬ 
ling influence exerted by one individual on another (Hegel accepts this 
account completely—see chapter 6). However, he also attributed this 
power to natural forces, thus committing himself to a panpsychist phi- 

Sec editorial matter in Hegel, G ctammchc Wcrkt, ed. Klaus. Diving and 
Heinz Kimmerle, voL 6 (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1975), 339. 

91. Helmut Schneider,“ 25 ur Dreiecki-Symbolifc bei Hegel," 60. It could ilsti 
be, u Schneider suggests, that this indicates that ] {cgcl copied the diagram, 
substituting pencil for red. As I have said however, no one has found the 
original and there are enough idiosyncrasies in the drawing—-for instance the 
triple'Spiritus" rather than the usual "Spiritus-Anima-Corpus"— to indicate 
that it represents Hegel's appropriation of some occult symbols for his own 
purposes. 

$3, K.J. H. Windischmann, Recension, Ffo^ncmarncJcigi pdet Gasta.Jtna vxbt All- 
jffmefne LifentCur-Zeifung, 31-34(1809] columns 341-71. 

914, In 1818 Windisdimann wat made professor of the history of philosophy 
at Bonn. Windischmann was a Roman Catholic and became increasingly 
orthodox as the years went on. This appears to have been partly the caiis* of 
a parting of the ways between Windischmann and Hegel (whose sentsmenrs 
were decidedly ami-Catholic). The real break came in the 1830s when Hegel, 
lecturing On the Philosophy tf Wal\& History, publicly accused Windischmann 
of having stolen his interpretation of Chinese philosophy See Retry, Ptoifow- 
pby pf StSbjtethc Spirit, vol, 3 , 473-75, 
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J. Prpm c igh tec nth - ce mi jy manuscript known %*> Geethe Reprinted 

in J. Scheible, Dckrer J&bddflfj Fausts Mdgid naturaih ft iutturdifc oier 
Dreifatkcr HaUensvrang, Irfjfej Ttstamc n£ and Sicgclkumt (Stuttgart, 18 49). 
Reprinted by permission of the Robert W. Woodruff Library, Special 
Collections and Archives, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 


losophy of nature,*' 1 Wlndischmann wrote the following lines ro Hegel 
concerning hLs research into magic: 

Everything rests on the fundamental thought that what is tempo¬ 
ral, finite, in a state of becoming ... is the eternal itself compre¬ 
hended in its evolution, development, and self-knowledge, and that 
the impenetrable Spirit must of necessity individualize itself and 
take form in the infinity and infinite diversity of moments, which in 
themselves can nonetheless be most sharply grasped. In this way 
equally numerous forms of one-sidedness and of incantation are 


55. Sec Butter, 559. 


The Mythology of Reason i is 
4, lUiuiracion from Samuel Norton, Alrrturiwi rediiriveu (1630), 

Reprinted by permission of rhe estate of G G-Jung. 
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possible and effective each along the path of Spirits developments 
AU such forms must find their explication in this investigation, 
beginning with rhe first and full magical power of the Impenetra¬ 
ble—and of Nature surging forth everywhere—over man, pro¬ 
ceeding through the isolation and interlocking of moments, and 
ending with the penetration, illumination, and complete magical 
power of Spirit itself which dissipates all magical incantation and 
constitutes the clarity and freedom of life itself. 1 * 

yti. Quoted in ibid,, 559, 
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Wmdischmann, goes on to complain of the terrible mental state 
induced by his magical investigations. In his response to Wmdischmann 
(Mag 17 1 1810), Hegel offers his sympathy: "I am very curious td have 
your work on magic in hand. I confess I would not dare tackle this dark 
side and mode of spiritual nature or natural spirit, and am all the hap¬ 
pier that you will both illuminate it for us and take up many a neglected 
and scorned subject, r« faring it fo the hotter if dtierves^ 

h seems that Hegel is saying here that he has never deliberately 
delved into the area of the occult or of esoteric philosophy. But Hegel 
goes on to suggest—in a passage I shall quote at length—that he has at 
some point in the past undergone Windischmann's torments himself: 
Consider yourself convinced that the frame of mind you depict to 
me is partly due to this present work of yours, to this descent into 
dark regions where nothing is revealed as fixed, definite, and cer¬ 
tain. ,, ■ From my own experience I know this mood of the soul, or 
rather of reason, which arises when it has finally made its way with 
interest and hunches into a chaos of phenomena but, though 
inwardly certain of the goal, has not yet worked its way through 
them to clarity and to a detailed account of the whole. For a lew 
years I suffered from this hypochondria to the point of exhaustion. 
Everybody probably has such a turning point in his life,, the noctur¬ 
nal point of the contraction of his essence in which he is forced 
through a narrow passage by which his confidence in himself and 
everyday life grows in strength and assurance. ... Continue 
onward with confidence. It is science [Wisiefuchti/f] which has led 
you into this labyrinth of the soul, and science alone is capable of 
leading you out again and healing you." 

It seems likely, as others have suggested, that Hegel is drawing here 
from his own experience in the Berne-Frankfurt period,* Recall that 
Rosenkranz places the beginning of Hegel's "theosophies! phase" in 
Frankfort. It is likely that Rosenkrans uses "cheosophicaT to refer to 
occult or Hermetic philosophy, rather than "mere" mysticism, for 
Rosen kranz knew that in Berne Hegel became interested in Eckhart 
and Tauter. (In other words, by characterizing the Frankfurt period 
alone, and not the Berne-Frankfurt periods together, as Hegel's *theo- 
so pineal stage" Rosenkram implies that rhe # rheosophy w in question was 
not the mysticism of Eckhart and Tauler.) Helmut Schneider writes: 
"Hegel had connections [Scziehungen] to alchemy, gnosticism, Rosicm- 
danism, Freemasonry, and astrology. The drawing is perfectly Locatable 
within this horizon [HorizantJMy hypothesis is that the triangle dia¬ 
gram represents, to use Hegel's own words,"a turning point,“ a "noctur¬ 
nal point of the contraction of his essence." It represents Hegels initial 
syndicsis of theosophy—such as he was exposed to in his Swabian 
Heimat, as well as whatever else he encountered in Frankfurt—with the 

97. Ibid,, 561; HofTitidscer iiffl; my italics. 

98. B cutler, $61; Moflrneiftter #158. 

99. S« Butler, $60. 

W 9 . Ibid., 
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idealism of Kant and Fichte, which, a* we have seen, he studied in 
earnest during the same period* 3111 

The word Spirifio occurs three times in the midst of astrological and 
(possibly) alchemical symbols, on each of the sides of the central trian¬ 
gle. This could represent Hegel's philosophical realization that all real¬ 
ity—whether celestial (the planets) or terrestrial (the elements)—must 
be understood in terms of the development of Spirit. 1 ** Around the 
probable rime of the Triangle fragment Hegel begins using the term 
Grist to speak of the divine: “A more intelligible expression for the notion 
of God as the universal life (AHetams) is the term Lore, but a deeper one 
is Spirit * W! Nature is to be seen as an expression of the divine Idea,, and 
mankind (Spirit) as the highest expression of nature, and the consum¬ 
mation or completion, of the divine. Spirifus is the “magic word” that 
evokes the “shape" of the Absolute, which allows us to comprehend the 
Absolute in its totality. 

Hegel's early presentation of his system (ca* 1802-3) consisted of four 
parts: Logic and Metaphysics, Philosophy of Nature, System of Ethical 
Life and theory of the Absolute Idea (art, religion, and philosophy)* 11 * 
The later Hegel, of course, collapsed the third and fourth parts into 
Philosophy of Spirit, turning the System of Ethical Life into Objective 
Spirit, {The triangle and rhe square thus seem to vie with one another 
in the Jena period for the honor of being Hegel's central symbolic form.) 
Tf the diagram is from this period, the large triangle might possibly rep¬ 
resent Absolute Spirit, and the Smaller triangles the other parts of the 
system. 

It is also possible that the four triangles represent the four elements. 
In his mature Philaophy of Nufure (1819-1830), Hegel identifies the 
“Mineral Kingdom” with Earth, the "Planr Kingdom" with water and 
the "Animal Kingdom" with fire. Hegel suggests that fire gives way to 
“etheriality™ (das Aether isebe) but never explicitly identifies man wirh air, 
the fourth element* This is, of course, the obvious move to make, for 


101. Helmut Schneider, 'Zur Drciecks-Syrnboltk. bei Hegel,” 76, states that if 
is probably impossible to date the drawing with any certainty. 

Wi. The term Spiritiw is quite common in alchemical and magical diagrams. It 
is generally part of a triad: Sprito, AriinM (Soul), Carpra (Body). The fact that 
Hegel includes only Spirit kj and writes it three times ['hiking rhe place”of 
Anemia and Corpus) could indicate that Spirit is being afooinnwil vis-A-vi* Body 
(materiality: the (our elements) and Soul (this is a possible reading of the Phi - 
fanapby ojSpirit, in which"soul" [StcirJ appears at the lowest level, before Spirit 
proper; Sean Kelly notes that “soul" is the mediating, common term between 
Spirit and nature). See Kelly, Individuation and the Absolute (New York: Paulin 
Press, i9«). In his Lectures or [fee History of Philosophy, in the exposition of 
Bobmej thought, Hegel refers to Bohme's "'three .kinds of powers or Spiriita in 
different Cestru, but in one Carper*" (lhj 31214; WwJse somti). However, the 
description which follows dees nor appear to shed any light on the diagram* 
103* As noted above, Roaenkranz paraphrases (his line in his account. The 
line, as T have given it, appears as a direct quotation foam rhe fragment in 
Haym's Heyel land (tine Zeit, 101, 

104. Harris, Night Thought!, xlix; ace also Hamas Introduction to (he Sjtltin of 
EihVdl Life, 6, 
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air - pneuma = Spirits.ThuJ, in Our diagram, the central triangle Could 
represent man/air, and the other triangles nonliving matter/Earth, 
plants/water, animals/ft re* 

Bur why is the Spirit triangle surrounded by astronomical and other 
symbols ? This can be explained if we remember the connection Aris¬ 
totle draws between pneuma and aether* In the Generation of Animats he 
writes,"Now it is true that the faculty of all kinds of soul seems to have 
a connection with a matter different from and more divine than the so- 
called elements..., All have in their semen that which causes it to be 
productive. I mean what is called fljfrmtin.This is not the fire or any such 
'sublunary] force, but it is the pneuma included in the semen and the 
foam'like, and the natural principle in the pneuma [is] like the element 
in the stars" (736b2g-7J7ai) + The element in the stars is, of course, 
aether. Insofar as we humans ate knowers (Le., receivers of form), we 
contain something of this astral substance, {Plotinus takes the doctrine 
a step further, claiming that we possess an astral or aetherial tody, which 
was to become a major tenet of the later Hermetic philosophy and of 
the contemporary*New Age") 

Thus, to follow out this chain of equivalences and connections, if man 
= Spirit® = pneuma, and the pneuma or life-force of man contains aether t 
and aether is the substance of the heavenly bodies, then there is an 
identity between man and the heavenly bodies. Thus, Hegel blends Spar- 
i(uj with the planets and stars. If Hegel is drawing on all of this, it is a 
way for him co state what I said earlier; that all reality—whether celes¬ 
tial or terrestrial is to be understood In terms of Spirit as its teles, (As I 
have already mentioned and will discuss much more fully in chapter 6, 
the aether is an important concept for Hegel,) 

But this is by no means the only possible interpretation of the dia¬ 
gram* If we take the central triangle as representing the Trinity, each 
point stands for a person of the Trinity: Father (divine Logpj), Son (cre¬ 
ated Nature), and Holy Spirit, Spirit is written on each side, perhaps, 
because the first two "moments" of the Trinity art comprehended by the 
third- The Father and the Son are aufgehoben in the Spirit. As this is not 
a temporal sequence bat a logical one, Father and Son are always already 
within the whole that is Spirit. The sides of the triangle unite and, In 
fact, create the points, the "moments" of the divine whole. Father and 
Son are what they are through Spirit. Thus, the sides of the triangle 
are identified with Syirifus, which is both an individual point of the tri¬ 
angle and that which permeates and bonds together the whole. (Here 
we see the fundamental inadequacy of pictorial expressions of specula¬ 
tive philosophy: what can only be understood through Reason is 
expressed in a mode suited to the Understanding, which is quite liter¬ 
ally “two'dimensional" thinking.) 

It is also, of course, possible that the central triangle represents Spirit 
alone, and the three smaller triangles. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. If 
this is the case, a similar analysis applies; Hegel draws a large, central tri¬ 
angle of Spirit, pointing to the other three, to indicate how Spirit is not 
simply a moment of the Trinity, but the "final" moment that compre- 
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heads and binds together the Trinity itself. If, however, we take the cen¬ 
tral triangle to represent the Trinity, then perhaps the three smaller tri¬ 
angles represent the individual 'sciences* of the Trinity: Logic, Philoso¬ 
phy of Nature, and Philosophy of Spirit. 

I have suggested that the diagram represents a sy nthesis of theosophy 
with the Fkhtean-Kantian idealism because the diagram, amidst much 
at cane "Her merit" symbolism, seems to represent the absolurizarion of 
human Spirit or Ego. Retail Schelling's 179$ letter to Hegel, quoted in 
the last chapter; "For Spinoza the world, the object by itself in opposi¬ 
tion to the subject, was everything. For me it is the selfr ttn My suggestion 
is that Hegel's diagram, represents a stage (or a step) in Hegel's thought 
parallel to Schillings: the modification of a Spinozistic-KabbaUstit- 
pantheistic nature mysticism with an absolutize don of Spirit or Ego as 
Zie! and Quelle of nature itself* (It is also possible, of course, chat Hegel 
realized that this "synthesis” was in fact similar to the Bofimean- 
QetmgErite brand of theosophy.) 

Earlier in this chapter I spoke of the historicity of Hegel's speculation 
and stated that it could only have been accomplished after history itself 
was consummated, after human beings have recognized themselves as 
free and self-determining, not determined by an Absolute which stands 
opposed to humanity as an absolute other, [f the composition of the tri¬ 
angle diagram represents Hegel's realization of the centrality of Spirit or 
Ego, then the diagram constitutes, in effect, a kind of marker point at 
the end of history. 

It certainly seems plausible to suggest, then, that the diagram repre¬ 
sents the inspiration that led Hegel to "convert* to a form of Schellingian 
idealism. What is significant here is that the conversion, contrary to 
what is usually maintained, appears not to have been the result of 
Hegel's moving in a straight line from Kant to Fichte and finally to 
Schelling, as the latest and most adequate exponent of idealism. Rather, 
the conversion was more likely effected through Hegel's realization that 
Schelling's Identity philosophy represented a revision of the Kantian- 
Fichtean philosophy in accord with the 'deep truth" revealed through 
Produs, Eckhart, Bdhme, Oetinger, and the alchemists. 

7, Summary of the Argument Thus Far 

The present chapter has been largely "programmatic”: laying out an 
account of how Hegel's overall project can be understood as a ^appro¬ 
priation of Hermetic ideals, themes, and symbols. In the next four chap¬ 
ters, I will develop an interpretation of Hegel's mature philosophical 
writings and lectures in terms of my understanding of their debts to and 
affinity with the Hermetic tradition* i will continue to introduce sources 
that may have influenced Hegel and continue to spell out in what way I 
regard his work as itself belonging to the Hermetic tradition. Before 
moving on to that account, a brief summary of the argument thus far 
seems in order. 


IO$. Quoted in Butler, jl. 
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Hegel's thought is not at part of the history of philosophy. It repre¬ 
sents an altogether different standpoint,, one chat represents cemp/eied 
wiidcfttn nor rhe search for wisdom, Hegel is a wise man differing not 
Philosophic hut Wtssetisrlifl/i* srienfia* episteme. He calls this science of 
wisdom "speculation" and opposes ft to reflection (RcjJwcfrn). Recall that 
"speculation' comes from speculum, mirror Reflection is not the "mir¬ 
roring" Hegel advocates, because it is a mere "duplication"—observa* 
tion or phenomenological description* such as we find in Kant's Tran¬ 
scendental Aesthetic and Analytic or later in Husserl's phenomenology. 

Hegel in the Encyclopedia Logic states that "the term 'reflection' is pri¬ 
marily used of light* when, propagated rectilinear ly, it strikes a mirrored 
surface and is thrown back by it* (el $112, Z; Geraers, 176). Reflection or 
understanding thinks within a straitjacket of false dichotomies, thus it 
receives back from its contemplation only what it has put into it: its "rays 
of thought" are merely reflected back to it. By contrast, dialectical think¬ 
ing does nor involve projections from the thinker: instead, it allows the 
medium within which the thinker thinks to itself "shine forth" truth 
(see figure 5), Speculation's fpeculum does not merely reflect the surface 
appearance of the individual. It is* instead, a "magic mirror" reflecting the 
deepest essence oj Spirit. According to Kabbalistic tradition, Moses alone 
among prophets or wise men 'gazed through a speculum char sbine$. HtL “ 
Hegel Is the modem Moses receiving the new Word and Covenant of 
God* not on Sinai but on the Golgotha of Absolute Spitir* nor at the 
beginning of history but at its end* 157 

Like Moses (according to legend), Hegel is the recipient of Kabbalis¬ 
tic wisdom, only it is a Chrisrian Kabbalah, and it is received nor directly 
from God but from Bohme* Oetinger, and the tradition of speculative 
Pietism. Hegel's "Kabbalah." is a revelation of eternal truth through the 
self-unfolding of Absolute Knowledge, the self-grounding display of an 
organic thought-form that is itself the actualization of God in the 
world* This revelation of God is at the same time the complete speech of 
the Whole. It is a reconciliation of frith and scientific knowledge, with' 
out followingthe Kantian route of limiting knowledge to make room for 
frith* Hegel's system, furthermore, represents the overcoming of the dis¬ 
tinction between the "wise" and the "vulgar,” and the achievement of the 
classical philosophical ideal of self-knowledge. 1 ® 


IOC. See Elliot R. Wolfs™. Through a Speculum thal Shines: Vision dnd Jmftjirui- 
rwn in Medic valJewiib Mytritism (Princeton, NJj Princeton University Press, 
<»4)r «47- 

107. Kojfcvt remarks that "The Wise Man ... ertEmsrs himself without 
reserve to Being and opens himself entirely to the Real without resisting it. 
His role is that of a perfectly fiat and indefinitely extended mirror: he does 
nor reflect on the Real; ir is the Real ihar reflects on him, is reflected in his 
consciousness and is revealed in its own dialectical structure by the discourse 
of the Wise Man who describes, it without deforming it." See Alexandre 
Kojeve* Introduction fe the Reading ^ Htjd, trans James H, Nirhot& Js, (Ithaca, 
N.Y,: Cornell University Press* 1969), 176. 

jofi. The "wise-vulgar" distinctaori is overcome in Hegel, bur certainly not in 
the sense that his philosophy it fully intelligible to everyone- In the r. l-l tl, r 1 ■- li ij 
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^Speculation''graphically depicted. Frontispiece to Johann Joachim 
Bechet,. Piythvwpkiji odcr SccIum- Wttihcit {Lauenbcrg, 170?)- Reprinted 
by permission of theJ.Rr Rinnan Library, Bibliotheca Philosophic a 
Hemtetica, Amsterdam. 
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Hegel's science further distinguishes itself from philosophy by con¬ 
taining nothing that could conventionally be called "proof 1 " or argumen¬ 
tation. It is a self-grounding speech. It is, furthermore, a realization of 


the PWliwplyy tf [infin; vj*a, 0fl) r Hegel states that"Religion is for 
everyone* It U not philosophy, which is rot for everyone," He overcomes the 
distinction primarily by snowing that rhe concent of philosophy is identical 
ro thac of religion, which is accessible to the common man. Also, Hegel's phi¬ 
losophy provides an intellectual framework which can he taught to everyone 
to a certain degree (as Hegel Thought he had proved ar rhe Gymnasium in 
Nuremberg). 
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Oetinger's quest for 2 "third" form of thought cutting 2 middle course 
between a purely figurative or imaginative approach to the divine and a 
purely "abstract" one, Hegel's new form of thought resolves the quarrel 
between philosophy and mytho-poetic thought, Hegel adopts the Her¬ 
metic ideal of a perennial philosophy, treating his dialectic, the "method' 1 
of speculation, as a "recollection" of the inchoate wisdom of mankind 
that has been expressed in art, religion, mythology, and philosophy in 
imperfect form, 

The real power behind dialectic, the power that makes recollection 
possible,, is imagination. Hegel recognizes perennial symbolic forms 
(recall the Phenomenology; Miller, 25) and draws them, in effect, from 
what Oetinger called scnsus communis.™ His use of them in the architect 
tonic of his system is strikingly similar to the Hermetic "memory magic" 
of Bruno and others (in particular, as we shall see in chapter 5, that of 
Ramon Lull), Hegel a bo engages in a form of analogical reasoning sus¬ 
piciously like the Hermetic “science of correspondences,* Recall his 
attempt to map the forms of the Terrestrial world onto the four ele¬ 
ments, as well as, most strikingly die ubiquitous Trinitarian structure, 
Recall that Oetinger opposed his science of "emblematics" (another 
variation on the an tnemoria) to the modem geometrical, quantitative 
method. In Hegel we find the two, as might be expected, aufgchobem the 
symbolic forms, the "emblems” that animate speculation are themselves 
“quantitative' (or "quantifiable”) forms. A numerology pervades Hegel's 
system, in particular a fascination with Prodean triads. 

Hegel conceives the whole articulated through dialectic exactly along 
the lines of Oetingers inCensum. Recall that an irtttmum is ait organic 
whole that cannot be divided into pieces, hut only articulated into insep¬ 
arable, noetic "'moments," Principal among the moments articulated in 
Hegel's science is a triad equivalent to the Christian Trinity. Exactly as 
Bdhme and some versions of Kabbalism do, Hegel conceives the first 
moment, the Christian "Father,'as God'in-HimselfT in potentia, God is 
the eternal Legos; hence. Logic. Exactly as do Eckhart, Cusa, Bobme, and 
Goethe, Hegel conceives the second moment, the "Son," as Nature, 
Through the third moment. Spirit, God achieves full actuality as "objec¬ 
tive'and "absolute* Spirit, the Hegelian analogues to Oetinger's Geuftefb- 
UchktiL Spirit is the most adequate "embodiment* of God. 

As we have seen, Hegel employs the language of "magic* to describe 
his system- Recall the fragment quoted by Rosenkranz in which Hegel 
bids us to learn "to speak the magic words” which evoke the "shape* of 
the Absolute, 1313 Further, in a passage ako quoted earlier, Hegel writes in 
the Phtnomcndogji "Spirit is this power only by looking the negative 
in the face and tarrying with it. This tarrying with the negative is the 

[09- The truth which speculation finds within poetry for myth) and rational 
(philosophical) thought, and which k takes up and preserves., is none ocher 
chan the perennial philosophy, Hegel held that the philosopher is nor suffi¬ 
cient unto himself. Like Socrates in die Critfl, he held chat the people and its 
npmoj give birth co the philosopher. 

110, Ro&enkranz, H^eh Lebtn, 141. 
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magical power that converts it into being'" (Miller, 3,1). And Hegel's 
remarks about "real” magic often express a respectful, if cautious, curios¬ 
ity. I have already quoted Hegel's letter to Windiachmann, in which he 
writes, "I am very curious to have your work on magic in hand; and 
expresses his hope that Windishmann will restore his subject “to the 
honor it deserves.” I will discuss Hegel's interest in magic and the para- 
normal in chapter e. 

Hegel's attitude toward alchemy is similar. Also in chapter 6, 1 will 
deal in derail with Hegel's indebtedness to alchemy For now, I will sim¬ 
ply mention that in Hegel's NdturpbileMphic lectures of 1803 he connects 
the division "metals-combustibles-neutrals'earths''with Paracelsus's dis¬ 
tinction "mercury-sulphur-salt " L3L Earlier I noted how in his early phi¬ 
losophy of nature, Hegel reverently refers to Paracelsus and Bdhme as 
"the Elders,” And, to repeat, even where Hegel draws on more recent 
sources he insists, as Harris puts it, "on finding an earlier pedigree # * - in 
Paracelsus and Bohnne."™ Harris speaks of Hegel s "evident desire to 
show that the older alchemical tradition of Paracelsus (and probably 
Bohme himself) contained symbolic expressions of important specula- 
rive truths,*™ 

In the introduction, 1 briefly mentioned one aspect of Hermeticism 
that, so far, I have not discussed extensively: initiation. If Hegel believed 
that the reception of the system of science could be accomplished simply 
by reading about it In a book, he would not have first written the Phe¬ 
nomenology of Spirit. As I said of Hermetic initiation in the introduction, 
one must be led up to illumination carefully; one must actually explore 
'the blind alleys that promise illumination but do not deliver, and one 
must be purified of fake presuppositions. Only in this way will the true 
doctrine mean anything; only in this way will the initiate's Life actually 
change. As 1 have said, Hegel's system is not simply a "theory" about the 
world; it is meant to transfigure our experience and effecr a new way of 
being in the world. The Phenomenology of Spirit is Hegel's initiatory expe¬ 
rience, It is Hegel's Eleusis, it is his Bacchanalian revel. 


in. See Harris, Ni^bi TTwu^fefrj, 174; G. W. R Hegel, Gffiifflffleifr Wcrkt 6:1x4, 
4-17, 

11 a. Harris, JVgijr Thoughtt, 178. 
iij. IbkL, J99. 
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Hegeli Initiation Rife; 

The Phenomenology of Spirit 

in Initiation 

Tht Phertomertslogy of Spiri* was conceived by Hegel in 1806 as an intro¬ 
duction or propaedeutic to the tripartite system of Logic'Nature-Spirit, 
It is therefore quite reasonable to ask if the Pberwmercekigy is really a nec¬ 
essary part of the system, or merely something "tacked on.* 

Hegels Absolute, unlike Schellings* cannot he expressed in a simple 
formula, like "the indifference point f or “the coincidence of opposites” 
According ro Hegel, to grasp the Absolute we must go through the Sci¬ 
ence, go through every moment of the Absolute, and remake it for our¬ 
selves. Furthermore, a preparatory exercise is necessary before we can 
reach this point, A few lines down from the passage just quoted, Hegel 
writes that "truth is not a minted coin that can be given and pocketed 
ready-made" (Miller, %*\ pc, 29),’ Hegel believed that the consummation 
of the love of wisdom in Absolute Knowing was not equally possible in 
every historical epoch. Instead, he held that his achievement was pos¬ 
sible only at a particular point in history, the end of history when the 
philosophical^ cultural and religious achievements of the ages were 
spread out before his gaze, when the accumulated substance of history 
was converted to an account on which he could draw. Furthermore, he 
could not have acquired Wisdom without the consciousness of this 
ground. Thus, it is not enough to stand with Hegel at the end of history 
and read his books: one must work through the system in full con¬ 
sciousness of what has made it possible, and one must overcome all false 
or partial standpoints that would make assimilation of the system 
impossible. 

If the Phenomenology is intended in part to acquaint readers with the 
intellectual and cultural strata on which the system stands, then Ls it a 

work of history ? In a way, yes. In the final paragraph of the Phenomenal- 
ogy f Hegel writes that the totality of the forms of Spirit "regarded from 
the side of their free existence appearing in the form of contingency, is 
History; but regarded from the side of their [intellectuallyJ compre¬ 
hended organization, it is the Science of Knowing in the sphere of 
appearance.^ (Miller, 493; pc, 531), The Pfw»emeraobgy 0/ Spirit displays 
the forms In which Spirit has appeared in rime. We may think of each as 

1. This is in allusion ro Lessing's Nathan the Wise, 4:6. 
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a "mode" of consciousness or mind- Hegel shows how each “mode" it an 
approximation of what he calls ar the end of the book "Absolute Know¬ 
ing." 5 The Phenomenology stands in the same relation to history as the 
Philosophy of Nature stands to nature. The Fbifojophy of Nature is an 
account of the fundamental moments, the eidetic divisions., which 
nature exhibits to scientific consciousness. It is not a history of nature, 
in the sense that Hegel thought that natural beings appeared in the 
Order of his chapter headings and divisions. (Hegel rejected biological 
evolution,} Similarly, the object of the Phenomenology is not to present a 
history of mind, bur a "natural history" of its fundamental forms in their 
logical relationship. 

As is often pointed our by confused readers, however, Hegel covers 
much the same ground again in the Philosophy of Spirit {which even 
includes a section titled "Phenomenology"}, This is true, but the context 
and purpose of the Philosophy of Spirit are completely different from 
those of the Plwnofneno/cigy. The Phenomenology of Spirit shows that all 
forms of consciousness or mind aim at Absolute Knowing,This includes 
cultural or social forms in which mind "embodies" itself, such as natural 
science, art, and religion. However, none of these forms actually achieves 
Absolute Knowing, Hegel's purpose in the Phenomenology is to give his 
readers a total theory of psychology science, society, culture, and history 
in terms of their telos. Absolute Knowing. The Phenomenology is an Aris¬ 
totelian Science, understanding all of its objects in terms of their "striv¬ 
ing" after the knowledge of God.. 

The Phenomenology merely describes Absolute Knowing it does not 
achieve Absolute Knowing itself. This is the task primarily of the Logic , 
for in working out the categories of the Logit the self-reflection of Idea is 
realized, The categories of the Logic are never explicitly discussed in the 
Phenomenology, but they ire there beneath the surface. The Logic is the 
recollection of the categorial structures underlying Spirit. The Logic is 
the unconscious in-itself of Spirit become for-itself. In the Philosophy of 
Nature we understand nature as an "other" to Idea, striving to express 
Idea. The Philosophy of Spirif repeats much of the ground of the Phenortie- 
nology, this time in the full context of an understanding of Idea and its 
imperfect embodiment in nature. Spirit must he covered again, for once 
we have glimpsed Idea, and understood the antecedents of Spirit in 
nature, our understanding of Spirit will of necessity be transformed. 

The Phenomenology shows why every standpoint other than Absolute 
Knowing is partial or false and must be abandoned. The Phene we*iof ogy 
is the tool by which Hegel puts his readers in the "frame of mind" neces- 
sary to work through the pure determinations of the Idea in-itself. This 
is not the purpose of the Philosophy of Spirit. But why work through the 
Phenomenology and the rest of the system ? Why achieve Absolute Know¬ 
ing? In effect, I answered this question in the preceding chapter when I 


2, Hegel write* in the preface: "It is this coming-to-be of Science as such or 
pf knowledge thic is described in rhe Phenomenology of Spirit' (Miller, 15; 
rti. il' i- 
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said that Hegelian philosophy will constitute a perfected form of Living 
in the world; in the words of H. S. Harris,“an actual experience of living 
in the light of the eternal day / 1 This is the attraction. All philosophy, 
including Hegel's, presupposes that at least some men yearn to know 
themselves and the world fully/ Just as the magicians of old—men such 
as Agrippa and Bruno—believed rhat knowledge of rhe tight incanta¬ 
tions could give one tremendous power, so Hegel believes chat knowl¬ 
edge of the “magic words" that evoke the Absolute can empower the indi¬ 
vidual by reconciling him with the world. Kojeve defines the Hegelian 
wise man as the man of both perfect self-consciousness and perfect self- 
satisfaction/ Wisdom and self-satisfaction do not consist, however, in 
ego-aggrandizement, but in the transcendence of ego and identification 
with Spirit as such, Kojeve writes:"For Self-consciousness to exist, for 
philosophy to exist, there must be transcendence of self with respect to 
self as given ." 3 4 * 6 7 8 9 10 H. S. Harris notes that "In [ Hegel s] view we have to anni¬ 
hilate out own selfhood in order to enter the sphere where Philosophy 
herself speaks.** Here again we see a clear affinity with mysticism. 

If it is the task of the Phenomenology to achieve this transcendence of 
the self, then the Phenomenology begins to look like a mystical initiation, It 
is a work that'purifies* the reader for the reception of Divine Wisdom. 
Traditionally, Hermes, the guide of souls, presided over the initiation 
rites of the mystery religions . 1 Garth Fowden writes of the Hermetic ini¬ 
tiation that “it is not envisaged as a form or symbol, or something that 
one just reads about, but as a real experience, stretching all the capacities 
of those who embark upon its Tor ir is an exrremely rortuous way, to 
abandon what one is used to and possesses now, and to retrace one's steps 
towards the old primordial things .'"* (Anyone who has ever attempted to 
read the knows how it can stretch all of one's capacities 

and be a “tortuous way/ indeed, a highway of despair!) 

Fowden writes in the same context rhat "rhe [Hermetic] initiation 
falls into two phases, the former emphasizing self-knowledge, the latter 
knowledge of God."* Again, there is an interesting parallel to Hegelian 
philosophy The Phenomenology can be thought of as a voyage of self- 
discovery, whereas the rest of the system (also a tortuous way) is a dis- 

3. H. S. Harris, Night Thoughts, 199, 

4. “Hegelian Wisdom. a ftecKSijy ideal only tor .1 definite type of human 
being, namely, for the man who puts the supreme value in Self-consciousness; 
ami only rhis man can realize this ideal.... In other words:- the Plaronie- 
Hegelian ideal of Wisdom is valid only for the Philosopher" (Rojivc, JnCiWur- 
lidn to the finding of Hegel, 84). 

Tbid., 76-77, Kojeve'j third definition is rhat rhe wise man is the "morally 
perfect man." (Kojeve, Introduction to (fee Reading of Hegel, 78). 

6 r Ibid,, 39 , 

7. Harris, Night Thought#, 5l» 

8. Joseph Campbell, The Here with a Thomarui Fore# (Princeton, NJ,r Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1968), 73. 

9. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach to the Late Ptgan Mind 
(Princeton, N.J.i Princeton University Press, 1993), 10G, Fowden is quoting 
Corpus Hermeticum , treatise iv r § 9, 

10. Ibid. 
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covery of the Absolute or God. Of course, as I have already indicated, 
the entire Hegelian philosophy is both a knowledge of the Whole and of 
the self In a discussion of Oriental mysteries chat is applicable to the 
Hermetic tradition Joseph Campbell writes; "In the sacred books of the 
Orient, the ultimate mystery of being is said to be transcendent, in the 
sense that it 'transcends'.. . human, knowledge, thought, sight, and 
speech. However, since it is explicitly identified with the mystery of our 
own being, and of all being whatsoever, it is declared to be immanent as 
wells in fact, that is the main point of most Oriental, as well as of most 
pagan, primitive, and mystical initiations " ]L 

Jacques d'Hondt and others have claimed that the Pkenomeuolflgys 
"initiation" was inspired by the Masons. John Burbidge writes that the 
Phenomenology, "with its lengthy and arduous process of initiation, came 
at a time when Hegel was frequenting the company of known Masons, 
some of them graduates of the banned Illuminati." 1 * K, J, H + Wind- 
ischmann, a Mason discussed in the last chapter, took the Phetfomgtf oiogy 
of Spirit as a Masonic manifesto in the tradition of Lessing. He refers to 
this ellipticaly in an i&io letter to Hegel: "The study of your system of 
Science has convinced me that this work will some day, when the time of 
understanding arrives, become the primer [Elementarbuch] of the libera¬ 
tion of mankind, as foretold by Lessing, You understand, of course, what 
I am trying to say, and you also recognise what this work is to me (not 
merely as writing (Scbr^tJ, but as work [Wtrk])," 11 It is significant that a 

Mason—on the basis of a few cues—could so easily take the PtuflMK* 
nobgy as a Masonic document, 3 ' 1 

In chapter 2 ,1 discussed the Masonic character of Hegel's 1796 poem 
"Eleusis" Significantly, the Phenomenology makes several references to the 
Eleusinian initiation mysteries. The most famous occurs in the preface: 
"Appearance is the arising and passing away which itself does not arise or 
pass away, but is in-itself [an jirbJ, and constitutes the actuality and 
movement of the life of truth. The True Is thus the Bacchanalian revel 
[bucch^ntiychf Taw me I] in which no member is not drunk; yet because 
each member collapses as Soon as he drops Out, the revel is just as much 
transparent and simple repose" (Miller, 27; pg, 35)* The Eleusinian mys¬ 
teries and the cult of Dionysus (Bacchus) were associated with each 
other starting around the late filth century and early fourth century. 11, 
Later in the Phenomenology, Hegel refers to the "Eleusinian mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus" (Miller, 65; pg, 771 the poem “Eleusis' also refers to 
Ceres, or Demeter), 

Another allusion to Bacchus/Dionysus appears in the preface in 
Hegel's discussion of the essential moment of negativity in the path to 

11 .Joseph Campbell, The ACruks of God, vol- 3, Occidental Myrholcgy (New York: 

Penguin Books, 1964) ,109, 

12. See Burbidges introduction to D'Hondt's Hegel in bit Time, xi, 

13, April 17, iSiA; Hofbneister #J$$. 

i 4 * DTdondt, Hf^el Secret, ssg-jue. 

if. Martin P Nilsson, Greefe Full fieligien (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Press, 1978), 4$. 
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Absolute Knowing: “But the life of Spirit is not the life that shrinks from 
death and keeps irsdf untouched by devastation, but rather the life that 
endures it and maintains itself in it. It wins its truth only when, in Litter 
dismemberment, it finds itself" (Miller, 19; pc, i6). Like the Egyptian 
Osiris, Dionysus was, of course, torn to pieces and then resurrected. To 
a Mason, these lines would have been highly significant. The central leg¬ 
end in Masonry is that of Hiram, the master builder,, who was mur¬ 
dered, buried, resurrected, dismembered, put together again, and then 
reburied. Each Master Mason is supposed to identify himself in his ini¬ 
tiation with Hiram, As Alexander Piatigorsky writes, 'All Master 
Masons are raised from a Figurative Death.” 16 What dies in them is igno¬ 
rance. They ate “rorn apart'and then led to enlightenment, “The candi¬ 
date moves from total ignorance to the knowledge of the Word, or from 
the total darkness to the Sight which would enable him to "leaven the 
death! 

In Bruno, Sc helling has “Anselm” remark that in the Eleusinian rites, 
“men firsr learned that there is something unchanging, uniform, and 
indivisible beyond the things that ceaselessly change and slide from 
shape to shape.” '* Anselm then invites Bruno to describe the kind of phi¬ 
losophy imparted by rhe mysteries. Hegel accepts Schillings description 
of the mysteries completely. In the Phenomenology* he writes that 

we can tell those who assert the truth and certainty of the reality 
of sense-objects that they should go hack to the most elementary 
school of wisdom, viz, the ancient Eleusmian mysteries of Ceres 
and Bacchus, and that they have still to Learn the secret meaning of 
the eating of bread and the drinking of wine. For he who is initi¬ 
ated into these Mysteries not only comes to doubt the being of 
sensuous things, but to despair of it; in part he brings about the 
nothingness of such things himself in his dealings with them, and 
m part he sees them reduce themselves to nothingness. (Miller, 65: 
pc, 77 ) 

Schilling remarks that the purpose of "all the mystery rites is none 
other than to show men the archetypes of all that they are accustomed 
to seeing in images.” 19 Hegel's Pbetfcmenclo^y is an initiation into the 
knowledge of those “archetypes" (the categories of the Logic) via a tran¬ 
scendence of the understanding, with its penchant for the particular and 
for the image. 

Martin P. Nilsson writes that the Eleusinian rites consisted ”111 the 
seeing by the mystae of something which was shown to them.”* The 

16. Alexander Piatigorsky, WTba'i Afraid of fi'tfmdipjii ? The Phtnomcnpn vf 
Frttmas&nry {London: The Handlf Press, 1997), 376, 

17, Ibid, 173, Italics in original 

LB, R W. J, Sc helling, Bruner Or on the Natural arnl Divine Principle 1 ofThinn, in 
Wcrkt, 3:133 (pagination corresponds to SamrJi.-br Werke). English translation; 
Michael G, Vater (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1984), 134, 

19. Ibid., 134. 

20. Nilsson, Greek Folk Religi™, 43. 
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Ph t" rt c me not tigy isjuSt such a showing. It is a "gallery of images" (Miller, 
4921 pc, 530).“ It is the self-display of the phenomena of Spirit, (Hei¬ 
degger writes: *phatnomenon [in Greek] means that which shows itself, 
the manifest,"") 

X Hermetic influences 

a)Jena 

The Phenomenology of Spirit was conceived and written in Jena, where 
Hegel lived for about six years. We know that during this period Hegel 
was actively interested in theosophy, a holdover from his time in Frank- 
flirt (see chapter 3). It is likely that both the Triangle fragment and dia¬ 
gram date from the Jena period, though the diagram may have been 
drawn Just prior, 

Hegel's lectures ou the Philosophy of Nature during this time reflect 
an ongoing interest in alchemy. In the Lectures of 1803 the division "met' 
als'CombustibleS'neutraJs'earths" is connected with Paracelsus's distinc- 
tlon'mercury-sulphur-salt" 13 To repeat H. S. Harris's observation, this 
reflects Hegel's peculiar insistence on "finding an earlier pedigree (for his 
observations] * - - in Paracelsus and Bohme”* Hegel also speaks of the 
"virgin earth," an old alchemical conception, possibly originating with 
Bohme, which we first encountered in chapter 2 in connection with 
Goethes alchemical experiments. The 1803 lectures also contain discus¬ 
sions of "noble" and "base" metals, as well as a hierarchical structure of 
metals (though Hegel is somewhat sceptical of the latter), 3 * As noted in 
the preceding chapter, Hegel sometimes referred ideas to "the elders" 
whom Harris takes to be "the alchemists." 16 

It was in Jena as well that Hegel became deeply immersed in Bohme. 
H + S. Harris is "inclined to believe in Bohme's influence upon Hegel 
from 1801 onwards" 37 Harris contends that Hegel initially viewed 
Bohme with uncritical enthusiasm. In 1804-5, however, Hegel gained 
some critical distance, while remaining sympathetic. Recall that Hegel's 
account of Bohme in his 1805 Ledum cm the History of Philosophy is strik¬ 
ingly derailed and positive.** 

Hegel's interest in, and sympathy for, Bohme must have been widely 
known. In 1S11, one of Hegel's former Jena students, Peter Gabriel van 

21. In the Lectures on the Philosophy of Reftgint, Hegel declares that the idea that 
the mysteries imparted a special wisdom is "stupid" and "absurd' (lpr 
2:181-82; vMi S187-88 }. Eleusis was. significant for Hegel as A symbol but he 
did not bdkve chat the true and final philosophy was taught there. 
m* Martin Heidegger, Bring and Time, irons. John Macquarrte and Edward 
Robinson (New York: Harper and Row, 1962}, 51. 

23. Harris, Afpjbr Tboiifbu, 274; Dtferrnz, 114,4-17. Harris also notes thar in 
the tame manuscript Hegel links his use of'eatth" with Bohme. 

14. Harris, Night Thought*, 278, 

25, Ibid,, 274, 
a6„ Ibid., 274, n. 

if, Ibid., s$; is Harris notes there are indications of Btikoit's influence in the 
manuscripts of 1801-3 (i$0- 

iflr lhp 3:288; not present in Wenfcr, see SamttUhe Werkf, vol, 19, ed- Hermann 
Glockner (Stuttgart: Fromann, 1928), 377. 
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Ghert (17&1-1B52), a Dutchman, sent him Bohme s collected works as a 
gift, Van Ghert would not have done this unless it was plain to those 
who knew Hegel in Jena how important Bohme was to him. Hegel 
thanked van, Ghert in a letter of July ag, i8n:*Now 1 can study Jakob 
Bohme much more closely than before, since I was nor myself in posses- 
Sion of his writings* His theosophy will always be one qf the most 
remarkable attempts of a penetrating yet uncultivated man to compre¬ 
hend the innermost essential nature of the absolute being. For Germany, 
he has the special interest of being really the first German philoso- 
piier.'* This shows not only chat Hegel intended to continue his study 
of Bohme, but also that he regarded Bohme as a genuine philosopher* 
Hegel writes further in the same letter that Bo limes endeavor "consti¬ 
tutes the most arduous struggle both to bring the deep speculative [con¬ 
tent], which he holds in his intuition, into representation and so to mas¬ 
ter the element of represcnrarional [thinking] in order that the 
speculative content might be expressed in it" w Certainly, Bohme's 
thought is paradigmatic "picture-thinking," but given the limits of his 
medium his thought comes amazingly close, in this inadequate form, to 
capturing the Concept* Furthermore, Hegel thinks that Bohme realized 
this inadequacy and struggled against it. Hegel continues: "There 
remains so little that is constant and fixed in his work, because he feels 
everywhere the inadequacy of representation to what he is trying ro 
achieve, and feds representation again overturned.*" 

Hegel's social contacts in Jena must have encouraged his enthusiasm 
for Bohme and theosophy in general. David Walsh writes that Jena in 
Hegel's day 

had become the focal point of rhe German Romantic movement, 
and many of its greatest figures were assembled there, including 
Tieck, Novalis, Schilling, F. Schlegel, and A. W. Schlegel. Within 
that company an intense center of interest was formed by their 
rediscovery of the German mystical tradition- For the first time the 
works of the great medieval and Reformation mystics were beconv 
ing widely available within their native land* The appearance of 
Eckhart and Bohme in particular was heralded as a liberating 
release from rhe deadness of Enlightenment rationalism. They read, 
too, the major eighteenth-century commentators of Bohme . . * 
and the Swabian Pietist theologian Friedrich Christoph Oetinger, 
in whom they found a more contemporary application of the great 
mystical insights of the past. u 

Novalis immersed himself in the study of Bohme during the winter of 
1799-1800* He came to espouse the Paracelsian view that man is 

2 j^. Busier, $yy, Heffmfiiittr «jjl. The fact that Hegel did not own Bohmes 
works in Jim should not suggest h*Jf-beaned interest in them- Ir was difficult 
in those days for a young associate professor, wtih an annual salary of only 
100 [halers, ro afford a weU-srocked library. 

30. Butler, 573-7*. 

3i*rbid„ 574- 

3a. David Walsh, "The Historical Dialectic of Spirit,' 12-23. 
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charged with the task of redeeming nature and Spoke of a "magic ideal' 
ism,” Friedrich Schlegel called Bo limes work "the greatest, most pro- 
found, most individual, most admirable work of idealism"-' He believed 
he saw a correspondence between Boh one's thought and Fichte's* PaoLa 
Mayer conjectures that Bdhme was probably read aloud at meetings of 
the Jena circle in 1739-1800.” 

Schell mg was, of course, an enthusiastic reader of Bohme and 
Oetinger and likely encouraged Hegel's interest in theosophy. In speak' 
mg about bis time in Jena, Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853} reported that he 
found Schelling very receptive to Bdhmes theosophy. 15 Tieck had left 
Jena by the time Hegel arrived there, but Hegel was unquestionably 
familiar with his work. The* Force and the Understanding" 1 section of 
the Phen&mtttology includes a discussion of what Hegel calk "the topsy¬ 
turvy world," die vep'kebrtf lYeif, the title of a play Tieck published in 
1799* The first reference to Bohme by a member of the Jena circle 
occurs in a letter from Schlegel to Novalis, dated December a, 179&, in 
which Schlegel mentions that Tieck has been studying Bohme* One of 
Heck's biographers stares, "None of his works written between 1799 and 
ifloi is free of Bohme." v It was Tieck who introduced Novalis to Bdhme, 
In commemoration of this, Novalis later wrote his poem “An Tieck," in 
which he called Tieck "der Verkundiger der Morgenrote" (“Herald of 
Morning Glow").™ In Munich in 1804, Tieck established a close rela¬ 
tionship with Frans von Baader. 

b) The Hermetic Subtext to Hegel's Preface 

What we know about the intellectual milieu of Jena can shed a great 
deal of light on some of the mysteries surrounding the composition of 
the PhenomeHokjjy. It is often difficult for interpreters to understand who 
Hegel is attacking in the Phenomenology—especially in the preface-—and 
why he describes his own project in the peculiar way that he does. I have 
already suggesred*mitiatioiT as one possible framework for understand¬ 
ing the project of the Pbenortrertology. I wish now to suggest something 
even more radical: the background against which we must understand 
Hegel's programmatic remarks in the preface i| his own critical appreci¬ 
ation of Hermetic theosophy. 

Hegel's attitude toward the Hermeticism of Bdhme and others is sim- 


35, Quoted in Paola Mayer, Jr Rfummtkifm md lo Apprpprietipn pfJacob 
Bdhme {Montreal: McGiU-Qucens Universiry Pres*, 1999), 140, 

34. Ibid., i&i. 

35. Edwin M, Zeydd, Ludwig Tuck, the German RDnuMlidijl: A CririfdJ Study 
(Princeton, NJ; Princeton University Press, 1935), 130. 

36. Donald Phillip Yerene was the first commentator to point our the possible 
connection between Hegel's Vrltefcrte Wdf' and "Deck's (Verene, Hegel'j! Renwf. 
Section, 39-$^). 

37' Roger Paulin, TretL A Literary Biography [Qiferd: Clarendon Press., 

1905), loo.Paola Mayer has recently challenged this asMumenc of Bohme's 
influence on Tieck arid che orher Romantics. See Mayer, Jena Tfomantkim. 

3$. Zeydel, Ludwig TiHtjlJ, 
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liar to his attitude toward mainstream religion: he believes that it 
approaches the truth vety closely, but is hindered by its “sensuous" mode 
of expression. Hegel opposes the school of Romantic mtuitionism, often 
inspired by Hermeticism, which believes that truth is to be fdt or intu¬ 
ited. Hegel makes his feeling about the Romantics very plain early on in 
the preface; "Such minds, when they give themselves up to the uncon¬ 
trolled ferment of [the divine] substance, imagine that, by drawing a veil 
over self-consciousness and surrendering understanding they become 
the beloved of God to whom He gives His wisdom in sleep; and hence 
whar they in fact receive, and bring forth to birth in their sleep, is noth¬ 
ing but dreams'* (Miller, 6; pc, 9)* 

Just a few passages later occurs the famous paragraph in which Hegel 
attacks a certain conception of the Absolute as "the night in which *,, all 
cows are black" (Miller, 9; pc, If). Commentators usually take this as a 
reference to Schelling* Indeed, in a letter to Sohelling of May i, 1807, 
Hegel seems to try to "soften the blow" of the preface, which was about 
to be primed He writes that "In the Preface you will not find that I have 
been too hard on the shallowness that makes so much mischief with 
your forms in particular and degrades your science into mere formal¬ 
ism" 39 But there is more than one passage in the preface that Can be 
taken as addressing itself to Schilling or his followers. 

Let us look more closely, them at the passage in question. A few lines 
up from rhe "cows" simde we read the following? "Dealing with some¬ 
thing from the perspective of the Absolute [according ro Hegel's oppo¬ 
nents] consists merely in declaring that, although one has been speaking 
of it just now as something definite, yet in the Absolute, the A = A, there 
is nothing of the kind, for therein aD is one" (Miller, 9; pc, 13)* To be sure, 
this sounds like 3 criticism of Schillings view of the Absolute as the 
"indifference point" (the Language of "A = A” was used by Schelling, 
who appropriated it from Fichte). However, it sounds even more like the 
mystical doctrine of the “coincidence of opposites " found in Cusa and 
others, 46 Further, Hegel uses the phrase "therein all is one" (darin set dies 
Eirti). Writing this, how could Hegel not have recalled the youthful 
motto he shared with Schelling and Hdlderlin: hen kai pan 1? In his pref¬ 
ace to the second edition (1817) of the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel equates 
the philosophy of aBes eias/All is one''with the "Identity-System" (Get- 
aets 7; Wcrke S118), Furthermore, Ln the Lectures on the Philosophy of Reir- 
gion of Hegel entertains the suggestion that the Identity philoso¬ 
phy of Schelling is equivalent ro pantheism (lpr 1:374- 75; vpk 1227a), 

The passage from the Ffeeflomendogy continues: “To pit this single 


J$. Butler, BO; Hoffineistcr #9$, 

40. Klaus Dusing argues tfiur this doctrine was transmitted to Schelling via 
Jacobi's Oiff dte Ldm des Spinoza. Jacobi primed extracts from Brunos D v Id 
Cdtif A as an appendix to his book, in which Bruno repeals arguments from 
Cusa. See Klaus I fusing, "Absolut Identitat und Former* der EmUichkw 
Interpret atio lien xu Schelling? and Hegeh er»rer ab winter Metaphyslk” in 
Seedlings vfld Hegch enfe ufootote Metaphytik ( 1801 - 1802 ), ed. Klaus Dusing 
(Koln; Jurgen Dinrer, 198&), 1x4,191:. 
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insight, that in the Absolute everything is the same, against the full body 
of articulated cognition, which at least seeks and demands such fulfill¬ 
ment, to palm off its Absolute as the night in which, as the saying goes, 
all cows are black—this is cognirion naively reduced to vacuity*"* 1 Hegel 
is attacking Scheming here, but he is attacking Schelling as the latest 
exponent of a type of mysticism which he believes is inadequate: a mys¬ 
ticism that stops short in the face of contradiction and declares that 
God is inconceivable. 41 (Hegel, of course, was well aware of Scheliing's 
ties to mysticism and theosophy and Scheliing's willingness to publicly 
ally himself with these currents.) 

In effect, Hegel rejects this kind of mysticism In favor of the theoso¬ 
phy of Bohme* Consider Hegel's remarks about Spinoza's pantheism in 
his lectures of 18051 "'His [Spinoza's] philosophy is only fixed substance, 
not yet Spirit; in it we do not confront ourselves. God is not Spirit here 
because he is not the triune. Substance remains rigid and petrified, 
without Bohme s sources [£)welkn]*The particular determinations in the 
form of thought-determinations are nor Bohme's source-spirits which 
work and unfold in one another."* 1 Hegel accepts the Schellingian doc¬ 
trine of the Absolute as the Whole that transcends the distinction 
between subject and object* He merely contends that without a develop¬ 
mental account of how this Absolute becomes actual—which consti¬ 
tutes, ac the same time, a description of its internal moments-— “the 
Absolute" is merely an empty phrase* As fir as Hegel and his contempo¬ 
raries knew, this "developmental" approach was Bohme's innovation— 
and it Is# of course, precisely the respect in which Bohmes brand of 
"mysticism" is different from that of Cu&a* Eckhart, and others* 

A couple of paragraphs later in the preface Hegel speaks of Substance 
becoming Subject, claiming that the Absolute is 'the process of its Own 
becoming, the circle that presupposes its end as its goal, having its end 
also as its beginning and only by being worked out to its end, is it 
actual” (Miller, 105 i * g , 14). Hegel, in the next passage, then immediately 
makes the quasi-mystical observation that ri thc life of God and divine 
cognition may well be spoken of as a disporting of Love with itselfi but 
this idea sinks into mere edification, and even insipidity, if it lacks the 
seriousness, the suffering, the patience, and the labour of the negative" 
(Miller, 10; f<t, 4-15)* Hegel is saying that thinking which draws inspira¬ 
tion from such mystical metaphors is fine, and much can be learned 
from it, but it is empty unless supplemented by the careful, painstaking 
working out of the moments of the"life of God." Hegel ends this passage 
with the admonition that the Absolute must be conceived in "the whole 

41. Geraers 7; Wfffce &tiS. 

41, In the Lectures on the Philoiopky of Religion of 1817, Hegel states chat'* mys¬ 
tery is called inconceivable, but what appears inconceivable is precisely the 
Concept itself the speculative element or the fact that the rational is 
thought. - . * Now when the Understanding comes to this point it says,'this jg 
a contradictionand stands still at this point* * * * Thus the nature ol God is 
inconceivable [fbrit]"(iM jjjfla-Sjj rps j:at>7-6). 

43. lhp j:a8S; not present in Wlrrlte, see S&mtliche Werke, voL 19, ed* Hermann 
GLockner {Stuttgart: Frornaun, 10 *77. 
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wealth of the developed form. Only then is it conceived and expressed as 
an actuality" (Millet, n? pts, 15), 

The next paragraph provides the hey that explains all* It begins:"The 
true is the whole" (Da.< Wahre rst das Game}* Recall that Oetinger, devel¬ 
oping the ideas of Bohme, held that "The truth is a whole [Die Wabrbcit 
uf tin Ganztf)} when one finally receives this total, synoptic vision of the 
truth, it matters not whether one begins by considering this part or 
that Oetinger also sometimes spoke of his Ganze as equivalent to Gent 
and treated it as an intcrnumt a thing that cannot be divided into literal 
pieces, only into noetic moments. In an inrcn&um such as Grist, the 
whole h immanent in every part. It is this immanence that enables us to 
progress from one moment to another in the gradual articulation of the 
whole/* As noted in chapter a, the rheme of the truth as a whole (or the 
whole) is a perennial theme of Swabian speculative Pietism. v 

Considering the context of Hegels "True is rhe whole" passage—his 
response to Schilling and to the mystics of the coirtcidentia oppositorum 
school—it seems that Hegel is rebuking his fellow Swabian by deliber¬ 
ately invoking rhe authority' of Oetinger and Wurttemberg theosophy. 
Hr is exhorting Scheming to become more Bohmcan .* 7 Coupling this with 
Hegel s approving attitude toward Boh me, we can see that there is a hid¬ 
den subtext to the preface* Although nothing in it is completely trans¬ 
parent, the surface of the preface involves Hegel opposing himself to all 
previous philosophy (as, for instance, in his odd critique of philosophi¬ 
cal prefaces). The subtext, however, involves a response to all previous 
mysticism as well. 

The reasons why such material would be consigned to the "esoteric" 
dimension of the text should be cleat* We have seen that intolerance 
against admirers of Oetinger existed in Hegel's time* Also, it must be 
kept in mind that the Phenomenology belongs, in truth, to an older tradi¬ 
tion of literary work in which reference to ones predecessors was 
Largely indirect. 

Just as Hegel wants philosophers to "lay aside the ritle'love of know¬ 
ing [Wrssen],"' and achieve actual knowing, so he wants to raise "mysti¬ 
cism" to the level of thecsopky, to knowing the wisdom of God* Mysti¬ 
cism is inadequate because it lets mystery remain. Like Aristotle, Hegel 
wants to remove wonder; he wants to penetrate into the Absolute and 
let the light of truth shine where before there was darkness, absence, 
hiddenness. None of this is inconsistent with Hegel's critique of Boh- 
mean-styie theosophy* Hegel sees religion in all its forms, and particu¬ 
larly Christianity, as a sort of halfway house to Absolute Knowing, and 

44, R C« Oetinger, Sdmdidir Scfaiften, vo\- 5, ed* Karl Chr. Eberh. Ehmann 
(Stuttgart, 1856-64)' 45* 

45, Schneider, GrolwdijFtfiJj 114, 

46. Ibid.j 36. 

47. Betimes Uttgrvnd, though itself indeterminate, is supposed to contain all 
determinations, This sounds, of course, rather like SchdJmg s "indifference 
point," which could be rhe reason why Hegel never mentions Bo time's 
UrtjjrwFtd, apparently considering it a dispensable part of Rdhmes philosophy. 
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his own philosophy is animated by religious categories and symbolic 
forms- 

In effect, Hegel is saying that mysticism (including ScheUingian 
“philosophical mysticism*) is a clue to the nature of the Absolute. In its 
highest form, Bohmean-Oetingerite theosophy, mysticism comes strik¬ 
ingly close to the philosophical grasp of the Absolute* In a gesture of 
philosophical syncretism* Hegel opens the doors of his temple of 
Absolute Spirit to the Bohmean theosophists, saying* "Your God is my 
God, but if you wish to go a further step and truly know God, you must 
submit yourselves to the seriousness, the suffering* the patience, and the 
labour of my initiation*' (We shall shortly see this demonstrated, even 
more dearly in the Phenomenology* account of "revealed religion”— 
Christianity—which is strikingly Bohmean*) 

If it seems implausible that Hegel would so closely identify his own 
philosophical approach with any sort of mysticism at all—consider 
again the following lines from one of the Zusatze to the Encyclopedia 
Logic:"It should... be mentioned here That the meaning of the specula¬ 
tive is to be understood as being the same as what used in earlier times 
to be called 'mystical/ " (el $ 8a, Z; Geraets* 153)* 

c) Bohmean Elements in the Phenomenology 

David Walsh has argued that Hegel's use in the Phenomenology of such 
terms as element* aether, light, expansion, and contraction has its roots in his 
acquaintance with the Bohmean-Oetingerite tradition*, as well as with 
Paracelsus,* {I will discuss Hegel's concept of aether much more exten¬ 
sively in chapter 6.) It lain Hegel's section on^Sdf-ConsriouanessfhoW' 
ever, that the influence of Boh me becomes evident in its most substan¬ 
tive form* In the spirit of the Hermcttca, Bohme recognized that selfhood 
develops in opposition to the not-self. (Fichte and Hegel are merely 
Bohme's followers in this regard* as are Sartre* Piaget, and others*) But 
Bohme even had the audacity to claim that this must apply to God as 
well* In his remarks in the Lectures of 1&05* Hegel includes the follow¬ 
ing quote from Boh me: "Nothing can be revealed to itself without oppo¬ 
sition [WiedenrdrtigJfcfrt]: For if there is nothing that opposes it, then it 
always goes out of itself and never returns to itself again* If it does not 
return into itself, as into that from which it originated, then it knows 
nothing of its origin*™ 

Hegels account of selfhood involves the claim that at some level the 
self relates to its other by willing its cancellation. At the root of aU the 
forms of Spirit that unfold in the Phenomenology is a primal, demonic 

4& Walsh/The Historical Dialectic of Spirit," i£. 

#9. David Walsh writes that "At the core of hi* construction was Bohme's dis¬ 
covery that conflict and opposition were necessary to the self-revelation of 
God. It was an extrapolation from what is required for the self-realisation of 
man to what is required for the self-realization of God" ("A Mythology of 
Reason" i?j), 

50, See Jakob Bohme* Dcr Wqr?u Christo, Sixth Book/Vein Gonlicher 
Beschaulichkehr in Samilkhc Sihrijten, vof a, chap. 1* £ Hegel quotes this 
passage in his Lecture* on the Hiitory ofFhilowphy jiaou Wcrir 20:106. 
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drive for complete possession or mastery of the object, for,, in effect, the 
annihilation of otherness. By implication, this drive is simultaneously a 
will to remove the divide between subject and object, for by canceling 
"otherness." it seeks to exalt the self (this implication Is crucial for under' 
standing rhe section on^Self'Consciousjiess ,, ) T ThLs drive, this complete 
and nttet negativity that ultimately issues in a complete and exalted pos¬ 
itivity, also has its equivalent in Bohme-—but in order to fully explain 
this I must elaborate further on the nature of this negativity and how it 
operates in the Phenomenology. 

In discussing rhis "primal drive" to annul otherness—which is exhib¬ 
ited at all levels of Spirit—Hegel speaks again of the Eleusinian mys¬ 
teries, in a passage I have quoted earlier. He writes of how the myster¬ 
ies cause one to "doubt the being of sensuous things' (Miller, 65; PG, 
77). By this, he does not mean what modern philosophers mean when 
they speak of doubting the "external world," A world of sensible objects 
really is "out there,” but metaphysically speaking, it is made insubstantial 
by the activity of the subject. The aggrandizement of the subject = the 
"withdrawal" of substance from the world and "into" rhe subject. The 
subject becomes substance—that which persists, the unmoving pivor 
around which the world of objects is set awbirl as it is conquered and 
transformed according to the plans and desires of the subject. When 
Hegel says that the initiate "brings about” the nihilation of sensible 
things himself he is staring the principle of his Idtalistm it is the voca¬ 
tion of mankind, or Spirit, to transform the given world, to make it 
conform to Idea, to remove the distinction between real and ideal, sub' 
ject and object, 

"Transformation" can mean two things. It can be a literal, noticeable 
change, whether of trees into dwellings or of children into educated 
men, or it can be a transformation of the unknown into the known, rhe 
graspetL In both casts what is involved is the annihilation of the r«isf- 
<uice of things, an annihilation of their dtbtrneSS, their hiddenrteSS. The 
first sense of transformation is only an approximation to the true unity 
of subject and object, ideal and teal—which is achieved only through 
the full development of the second kind of transformation; the total, 
thoughtful grasp of the Whole through a system of Science, For Hegel, 
it is not enough for Spirit to change the world; it must interpret it. It is 
ultimately through this urge to cancel or "master" otherness that the 
true individual, true substance, rrue self, and true God are simultane¬ 
ously actualized. 

In the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion of 1S17, Hegel stares, "Ide¬ 
ality means that this being [that is] external (he., its speciality, tempo¬ 
rality, materiality, and mutual externality) is sublated, Inasmuch as I 
know this being, its contents are not represented things, being outside 
one another; rather they are within me in a simple manner. Though a 
tree has many parts, it nevertheless is merely simple in my representa¬ 
tion. Spirit is knowledge. For it to be knowledge, the content of what 
it knows must have attained this ideal form, it must have been negated 
in this manner" (lpr 1:184; vpr 179a). In the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel 
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states that “In cognition what has to be done is all a matter of stripping 
away the alien character of the objective world, that confronts us” (cl $ 
194 Z'i; Geraets, 273)* In the Philosophy of Spirit Hegel writes: "All the 
activities of Spirit are nothing but the various modes in which that 
which is external is led hack into the internality, to what is Spirit itself* 
and it is on !y by means of this leading back, this idealizing or asrimila* 
tion of that which is external, that Spirit becomes and is Spirit" (ps § 
381* Z; Perry 1:37), “Ail the activities of Spirit”—all modes of con- 
sciousness—Hegel Says, are forms in which we strive to overcome 
otherness 

Furthermore* freedom is only possible through overcoming other- 
tiesi/Freedom," Hegel states* "is only present where there is no other for 
me that is not myself" (el § 14 Z-i; Geraets, 58). Elsewhere, he writes 
that "A freedom for which something is genuinely external and alien is 
no freedom at all; freedom's essence and its formal definition is that 
nothing is absolutely external/* As I have said* Spirit's triumph over the 
other is only fully actualized in Science, Hegel states that "the purpose 
of all true science is just this, that Spirit shall recognize itself in every¬ 
thing in heaven and on earth" (rs § 377* Z? Petty 1:5). At the very end of 
the Philosophy of Nature, Hegel remarks that Spirit “wanes to liberate 
itself by fashioning nature from within itselfr this action of Spirit is 
called philosophy. .. . The aim of these Lectures is to convey an image of 
nature, in order to subdue this Proteus: to find in this externality only 
the mirror of ourselves, to see in nature a free reflection of Spirit" (p*r $ 
376 Z; Petry 3:113). "Spirit (when contemplating nature] has the cer¬ 
tainty which Adam had when he beheld Eve/This is flesh of my flesh, 
this is bone of my bone'" (pn § 247 Z; Perry 11204), 

The will to overcome otherness is seen in all of nature. Faced with the 
opposition of the external world the animal gobbles it up/’ The differ¬ 
ence between man and animal, however, is that man can "master" nature 
and "absorb" 1 the external without literally annihilating it. In his early Phi - 
lotophy of Nature of 1805-6* Hegel writes* "earing and drinking make inor¬ 
ganic things into what they are in themselves, in truth, it is the uncon¬ 
scious comprehending of them—they become thus sublated thereby, 
because they are in themselves [this fire essence)Eating and drinking 
annihilate sensible things and reduce them to their elements, to what 
they are "in-themsdves” Thus* eating and drinking prefigure Science* 

51 ."An out-and-our ocher simply does not exist for Spirit" (ps $ 377 Z; 

Ferry 1:5). 

51. Hegel Naiwrrtdbr, in G«srhmdflr Werfcr, vol. 4, ed. Harmut Buchner and 
Otto Poggcler (Hamburg: Fell* Meaner Vcrlig 196&), 446. 

5^. For a Treatment similar to that of the PbeuwMcnpJdjyj see the Philosophy of 
Spirit, jGr Z; Petry 1:33; also see Pbilowfliy Of Nature, 357 Z* Petry 31136^ The 
organism must - ., posit the subjectivity of externality, appropriate it, and 
identify it with its own self; this constitutes dMtmfbnitiFf,''And Philosophy of 
Nature, 35:9 Z; Petry 3:144: "Animal appetite is the idealism of objectivity, 
whereby this objectivity loses its alien character-'' 

54, Quoted in Harris, Night Hwiwte., 44B. Harris writes that animal nutri¬ 
tion is "the self-ituto-refieccion of the inorganic." 
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the (rue'"reduction” of things ro their essence, which is their relationship 
to the Absolute.” 

“Sense'Certainty"—die initial division of rhe Phenomenology —is the 
most basic, primitive form in which rhe urge to cancel or master the 
ocher manifests itself in cemewtUKH, Spirit in Sense-Certainty believes— 
tacitly—that the object in its real, concrete particularity can be adq- 
quately "grasped* through bare sensory experience alone. In shore. Sense- 
Certainty believes that intuition can make the object folly present, folly 
transparent in its concreteness, and thus no longer "other* Sense-Cer¬ 
tainty thinks it can grasp the singularity of the object as a "this," in its 
pure immediacy But, Hegel writes, "An actual sense-certainty is not 
merely this pure immediacy, hut an instance of it* (Miller, 59; pc, 70). In 
ocher words, the gesture or the "'this" through which we think wq can 
grasp and thus "master” the particularity of the object is really a universal, 
applicable nor just to this "this" but to all "thises" Consciousness had 
wanted to grasp rhe other in its individuality (which is really the same 
thing as annihilating the other's individuality) but it dudes our grasp. 

We can now already glimpse the end of the Hegelian philosophy in its 
beginning. In Absolute Knowing the drive to totally grasp the object, and 
to annul the subject-object distinction, will be realized, Absolute Know¬ 
ing will be the total grasp of an individual in its uniqueness- In fact, it will 
be the total grasp of the only true, unique individual there is; the 
Absolute—-again, the analog to Aristotelian Quiid is very cleat.” However, 
in Hegel’s thought substance has become subject:"what seems to happen 
outside of [the self], to be an activity directed against it, is really its own 
doing, and Substance shows irself to be essentially Subject" (Miller, 
pg, 28}, Knowledge of this individual is simultaneously self-knowledge. 
Otherness still exists, but it is now understood in terms of its place 
within the Whole, which is the Absolute - Substance = Subject. Sub¬ 
stantive otherness, however, has passed away, because what is substantive 
has become subjective. In short. Absolute Knowing achieves exactly what 
is desired, covertly, by Sense-Certainty (and the other forms of Spirit). 

In inEroducing^Self-Consciousness," Hegel introduces the term Desire 
(Begierde) to describe thq primal uTge for the cancellation of otherness 
and the indivjduation-absolutization of subject.” But Spirit is not just 


55 . Also in the 1 & 05 -# Ptoilujopfjy njf Natute, Hegel states that "The animal 
Organism Creates its Own internal environment.... [The] animal organism 
feed* all it® other function*— alt the function* of it* ‘inner organism —upon 
the energy produced by it* nutritive system' (quoted in Harris. Nigfcf 
Thoughts, 44$). Again, there is a close analogy here between the system of 
Science and the "internal environment" of the animal'; Science Comprehends 
('digests ') thing? by locating them in the system of Science, which is con¬ 
ceived by Hegel as an organic unity- 

56. The Absolute is the individual, which subsumes universal* as ns particu¬ 
lar manifestations. See Richard Dien Winfield,'On Individuality,''in Freedom 
and Modernity (Albany; State University of New York Press, 1991). 

57. Kqjtve asks, what is Desire but the will tQ M tmmform the contemplated 
thing by an action, to overcome it in its being that is unrelated to mine and 
independent of me, to negate it in its independences and to assimilate it to 
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this desire to absolutize itself. Ail human desires aim at the same telos, 
from, the base desire simply to negate and destroy otherness, to the more 
sophisticated forms of "negating” otherness through transformation. 
This tclos is srl/'COKfdsitsiM'u (which Is not just the topic of this one sec- 
tion, but of the entire work), 5 ® Hegel shows tbar when the subject trans¬ 
forms objects according to its will, or rages at and destroys that which 
resists its desires, it is really being moved by the desire to confront itself. 
The desire of the subject to annul the other and absolutize itself is just 
the same thing as the desire to be confronted by the self and no other. But 
as Bdhme said, "No thing can be revealed to itself without opposition." 
This means that if the goal of consciousness is self-knowledge, it cannot 
achieve this by annihilating all objectivity, but only by making objectiv¬ 
ity reflective, by transforming objects into a mirror of consciousness. 

This entire account of the positive role of destructive Desire in the 
ultimate realization of the self and of the Absolute is Boh mean. For 
Bdhme, what Hegel calls Desire—the urge to annihilate the other and 
absolutize self—is Evil, Since a true human self is possible only through 
interaction with otherness, the “self* that this miniating impulse creates, 
if left to its own devices, does not raise itself above the animalistic con- 
cems of pleasure, comfort, and satisfaction. This is the "criminal typef 
the man who stands in opposition to all else/looking out for number 
one."* The paradox of this “selfishness" is that it involves no real self at 
all, Bohme designates this way of being as "the Sour"—an indrawing, a 

pulling away, 4 shutting off and negation of 4J] el$e. He regards it 4$ 4 

necessary moment of the being of God and all creation/ Hegel writes of 
this doctrine that "Bohme has really here penetrated! into the utmost 
depths of divine essence! evil, matter, or whatever if has been called, is 
the 1 = 1 , the Bemg-for-self ± the true negativity" (lhp 31206; Werlte 
10:109). Everything good that subsequently comes to be, is only through 
having overcome this negative moment. 

BdhmeV position is Hegel's. This negativity in human nature is a 
"tool* used by the Cunning of Reason to actualize all that is good: reli¬ 
gion, morality, society, justice, and ultimately God Himself. This is 


myself to make at mire, to absorb ii in and by my I r (Kojive, fnrredac(aim to 
rte Rm 4 uw of He|d, 17-38). 

58, Hegel like B&hme, regards self-knowledge nor simply as what ewgib* to be 
achieved, but rarher 4s what all men (and reality itself) are directed toward 
by a primal will- 

5f.Just before die 4 'Boh me myrlf in the Phenomenology (see below), Hegd 
wfitett' , Evil [Bfiie} appears as. the primary existence of the inwardly-cumed 
consciousness * r (Miller, 4683 pc, 504), Hegel writes in the Philtnophy of 
Spirit that “evil is nothing else than Spirit which puts its separate individuality 
before all eUe“ (fJ § iBj Z; Petry 1151). 

6o. Speaking of Hegel's account of plant life in the 1805-6 Philosophy of 
Nature, H. S. Harris writes, "Every part'' of'life 1 as the plant displays it for us, 
is a satanic urge to be the whole kind'for itself' Or On its OWtt account. We 
have to conceive of life as an absolute tension of imperialism and anarchy in 
order to comprehend what its most elementary form ... can <fo and will do, 
once planted in the earth" (Ntghi Tboughti, 447). 
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Hegel's transformation of the Christian doctrine of Original Sin, Hegel 
holds that Spirit is by nature evil, But this evil can be utilized in such a 
way' rhat it brings good into the world. Robert Schneider states that 
Oetinger, like Hegel, sees knowledge as developing through the negative 
force of Desire (Bcgicrdr). He writes that “the stuff of Concrete Spirit 
begins in Hegel as in Oetinger with drive [TriefeJ and Desire (Begierde) 
During 1&04-5, Hegel wrote out and then criticized 1 "myrrh " 1 concern- 
ing rhe fall of Lucifer. Hegel portrays nature in its separation from God 
as evil. He writes, 

God, having turned toward nature and expressed. Himself in the 
pomp and dull repetition of its forms, became aware of His expan¬ 
sion . *, and became angry over it. Wrath (Zorn) is this formation,, 
this contraction into an empty point. He finds Himself in chis way, 
with His being poured out into the unending, restless infinity, 
where there £$ no present but an empty transcendence of limit, 
which always remains even as ir is transcended , 62 
God's “Wrath" here invites comparison, of course, ro Bohmes '‘sour*' 
(Herb), though the parallel is not exact. In his Lecture; on the History of 
Philosophy, Hegel employs the rerm Zorn ro speak of Bohmes theosophy, 
identifying the "first Prittcifium" of Bohmes thought with Goff in Zorn 
(lhp 3:1921 Werke 10:95).** 

Hegel continues: “The anger of God, here fixed outside Himself in 
His otherness, the fallen Lucifer, rose up against God and his beauty 
made him arrogant, Nature, through consciousness of its own form, 
brought it ro completion and Bartered itself over it!** God's wrath, then, 
according to Hegel, becomes the spirit of Lucifer, who is at home with 
the finite and ephemeral. Again, there is a dear parallel to Bdhme's idea 
that evil or the demonic is a moment of God, a moment' broken off" 
from the divine life. This is exactly what human Spirit is. before its con¬ 
summation: a moment broken off from the whole. Self-consciousness "is 
wrath irsdfr the ignition [Entzundung], of wrath within it which burns 
itself our and consumes its arrogant pomp ."* 5 

However, as one might expect, through the finite realm of nature 
Spirit rises up and can transcend this evil. It does so lit this "myth” 
through understanding and making peace with its own. finkude. Hegel 
writes. 

The consumed nature rises up in a newer, more ideal form, like a 
realm of shadows which has losr its first life, the appearance of its 
spirit after the death of its life. But this new form [Spirit) is the 
overcoming of the evil, the enduring of the glowing fire (GluiJ of 
pain in the center point, where as purified it leaves aU the flakes 
behind in rhe crucible [HegelJ, a residuum, which is rhe pure noth- 

6 i< Robert Schneider, Gru:««bn*u, 

61 Johannes Hoffrneuter, ed-, Dokvmcntc zu HegrJf Entwkklung (Stuttgart; 
Fromaiui, 1936), 364-65. 

63. Sec also ihf 3:1061 Wt'rRjf 10:109. 

64 - D$kumcntc t 365 , 

65 , rbi<fl- 
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mg. It raises itself up as a freer spirit, which sees its radiance only in 
nature." 

(More the use of the alchemical imagery of“purification.") 

Hegel then immediately goes on to criticize this account—which he 
refers to as “the intuitions of Barbarians" (the Ausdjduwngirn der Bat* 
fwirei}—because in it Spirit remains unconscious of the fact that it itself 
is the source of this process of the divine self-alienation and return* 
Hegel appears to think that this further, higher realization is necessary 
to "complete" Boh mean theosophy. Despite his objection to the "bar¬ 
barism" of the Bohmean conception (which is repeated in the 1805 lec¬ 
tures ), Hegel is dearly so close in spirit to Bohme that he can generate 
Bohmean-style "myths 1 ' with ease. 

Furthermore* much of rhe language and spirit of Hegel's "Bohme 
myth" recur in the "Revealed Religion' section of the Phenomenology, and. 
there his attitude toward Bohme is more positive.*' 7 David Walsh writes 
that Hegel's account is "from start to finish identical with the theosophic 
Christianity of Bohme*"* 4 In "Revealed Religion" Hegel presents specula- 
rive readings of various Christian dogmas, In his treatment of the fall 
from paradise the Bohme myth reappear*. Paradise for Hegel represents 
the innocence of immersion in "pure immediacy," such as we find in 
Sense-Certainty* The withdrawal into "thought" is the loss of innocence. 
Having turned inward, consciousness now represents "Evil" This Is 
Bohme's "Sour." But* Hegel says, "Evil" requires a "Good,” and indeed we 
find that consciousness has split into "Evil" and "Good.'' (Hegel is not 
very clear, however, about what moment of consciousness corresponds 
to the "Good*") 

Hegel then states,"It can therefore be said that it Is the very first-born 
Son of Light [Lucifer] himself who fell because he withdrew into him¬ 
self or became self-centered, but that in his place another was at once 
created" (Miller, 468; pc, 504)* Just as in the "myth” of 1804-5, Hegel 
immediately distances himself from this way of conceiving things? "Such 
a form of expression as 'fallen' which, like the expression'Son,' belongs to 
representation [VonttUtrt; "picture-thinking”) and not to the Concept* 
reduces [ht'Tdbsetzten] the moments of the Concept to the level of repre¬ 
sentation, or carries representation over into the realm of thought" 
(Miller, 46 8; PC, 504). 

Commentators, again, take Hegel as roundly rejecting Bohme here, 
but he goes on to pay Bohme indirect tribute two paragraphs later* Still 
speaking of the "myth" of Lucifer, Hegel remarks that picture-thinking 
cannot conceive of evil, of the negative, as a "moment" of God: "Repre¬ 
sentation takes the other aspect, evil, to be a happening alien to rhe 
divine being? to grasp it in the divine being as the wratb of God, this 
demands from representation, struggling againsr its limitations, its 

66 . Ibid. 

67- The Bohcne-Lurifer issue reappears in the Pbihwpby of Nature, a+& Z; 
Perry nan. Bohme's Lucifer doctrine, and the "wrath ' 1 of God are explicitly 
discussed in the Bohme chapter of lmp 3;ao?-6; Wtrlte 10:108-10, 

68. Walsh*" The Historical Dialectic of Spirit," 18. 
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supreme and most strenuous effort, an effort which, since it lacks the 
Concept* remains fruitless" (Miller, 470; PC, 506). Bohme, of course, 
saw evil as a moment of God, and Hegel knew this. Though Bohmes 
chough 1 could not ultimately become Absolute Knowing because of its 
picture-thinking, it comes as close to Absolute Knowing as picture- 
thinking can, 

d) Alchemical Elements 

That Hegel was familiar with alchemy and was ready and willing to 
employ its "thought patterns" is evident from the "Bohme myth" of 
1804-5, which stales thar Spirit "is the overcoming of the evil, the 
enduring of the glowing fire [Glwl] of pain in the center point, where as 
purified it leaves all the Bakes behind in the crucible [Tiegei], a residuum, 
which is the pure nothing* Ir raises itself up as a freer spirit, which sees 
its radiance only in nature."* 9 Alchemical metaphors were common in 
the writings of Wurttemberg Pietists. August Langen writes that alchem¬ 
ical language constitutes one of the most important sources for Pietist 
writers.™ (I will offer a much more extensive discussion of Hegel's knowl¬ 
edge of, and indebtedness to. alchemy in chapter 6.) 

The concept of the negative as a moment in the positive is an old Her- 
metic theme, lit alchemy, making gold involves breaking base metals 
down inro their primal elements and then "raising them up” to the per¬ 
fected metal-form of gold. Each metal was said to contain a "seed of 
gold" that could be made to sprout and blossom, At rhe same time, rhe 
alchemist was expected to purify himself, or the process would not 
work* In this we can see an analogy to the function of the Phenomenology 
itself In the phenomenological crucible, Spirit is separated from its 
impurities and, literally, perfected. The'"seed"' of Absolute Spirit is pres¬ 
ent in every flawed, imperfect form that Spirit takes. The work of this 
purification has happened, in part, through the historical process. Bur 
Hegel provides the final, secret ingredient necessary to synthesise 
Absolute Spirit, He has placed the historical forms of Spirit into his 
alembic and, through the fire of dialectic, has caused them to reorganize 
into a form that reveals the necessity within their apparent contingency* 
Hegel closes the PfcrnOFtifFioipgy with the image of Golgotha, of the 
Schadelstdtte, the "Place of the Skull.*' 71 This image is found in some 
alchemical texts. The crucifixion is an image of the nigrciio, the initial 
alchemical stage of putrefaction or death, from which comes (eventu¬ 
ally) the philosopher's scone* Caput morluum^ "death's head"—was the 

69. Dflfehrttf Mil?, 365. 

70. August Langen, Dcr WprtjcWt dt% dmtidxn Pktumm (Tubingen: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 196&), 71. 

7i- Hegel counter poses the &hddeirt4f te to the Sr ydeTJeftre, phrenology. 
Phrenology enjoyed something of a revival in the eighteenth, century due to 
the writings of Johann Kasper Unttr (174J-1&01), a Swiss preacher with 
mystical tendencies. Aside from this, there is norhing“Hermetid" about 
phrenology* It Ls an example of rhe reductive materialism most Hermetic isrs 
vehemently opposed. {Hegel J s critique nf phrenology occurs in M, 206-33: 
MflUr, 1S5-Z10)* 
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term used bp alchemists to denote the substance remaining after purrt- 
faction or purification by fire has taken place, and it was symbolized by a 
skull. Caput moriuum is a term actually employed by Hegel, as 1 shall dis- 
cuss in the following chapter, The skull (with crossbones) also figures as 
an important image in Masonic initiation. 

Alchemists like Heinrich Khunrath (1560-1605) identified Christ 
Himself with the philosopher's stone. In truth, the image of Golgotha at 
the end of the Phentmaulogy is a continuation of the "Bacchanalian 
revel" imagery that occurs early on in the text. Aside from the "Baccha¬ 
nalian revel” passage itself, another passage contains an oblique refer¬ 
ence to Dionysus: "the life of Spirit is not the life that shrinks from 
death and keeps itself untouched by devastation, but rather the life that 
endures it and maintains itself in it, lr wins its truth only when, in utter 
dismemberment, it finds itself" (Miller, 19; pG, aG}, 

In Faith and Knowledge {1601} Hegel writes that the "pure Concept" 
must “re-establish for philosophy the Idea of absolute freedom and 
along with it the absolute Passion, the speculative Good Friday in place 
of the historic Good Friday" 72 Mythically, Christ is equivalent to 
Dionysus (and Osiris), the God who benefits mankind through being 
sacrificed. Spirit must die, it must be dismembered, in order to attain 
Absolute Knowing and become Absolute Spirir, Karin FigaLa writes 
that the crucifixion is an “ Unymbot of the alchemical process, of the 
'whitening of the nigredo' A primordial symbol of pre-Christian gnosis 
for the transformation of nigtedo into albedo is the saga of Osiris & death 
and resurrection," 71 

Hegel's Phenomenology is a rite of miriacion and an alchemical trans¬ 
mutation: the material (mundane mind or spirit) must be broken apart 
or sacrificed, in order to be transmuted into a higher form, 

e) The Foaming Chalice 

The final image of the Phenomenology is the "foaming chalice" Spirit as 
displayed in the Phenomenology& "way of despair" constitutes "the recol¬ 
lection and the Golgotha (die Schadebtatte) of Absolute Spirit, the actu¬ 
ality, truth, and certainty of his thtone, without which he would be life¬ 
less and atone; only, 'from the chalice of this realm of spirits, foams for 
Him his own infinity'" (Miller, 493; p<r, 531).™ Hegel has paraphrased 
Schiller s poem “Die Freundschaft" (“Friendship"; 17S2), The last two lines 
of which read: "Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Seelenreiches, / Schaumr 
ihm —die Unendlichkeit," 7 '^ Hegel has revised these lines to read "Aus 

7 ih faith and KhpwJedgr, nans, Walter Cerf and H- 5 , Harris (Albany: State 
University of New York Press . 197?), 191, German edition: Geiammdte Wtrfef. 
4 : 4 i 4 > 

73. See Karin FigaLj “Der aLthemisehe Begriff des Caput Momtum in der 
symbolist hen Tenminologir Hegels l J ' in Smtgmter HejeMage 1970 , ed, H. G. 
Gadamcr (Bonn: Bouvier, 3974)* 343-44* See chapter 5 on capwf mtvrfaum* 

74, The^way of despair” [ Weg der Vcrzweijlvng) Es mentioned at Miller, 49: pc, 
60. It is a dear reference to the via. dotaroM. 
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dem Kelche dieses Geisterreiches, / schaumt ihm seine Unendlichkdt," 

To understand the significance of the changes, one must look at the 
final stanza of Schillers poem in its entirety; 

Freundlos war der gros&e Weltenmeister, 

Fiihlte —datum schnf er Gelster, 

Selge Spiegel seiner SdigkeitI— 

Fand das hdchste Wesen schon kein gleiches, 

Aus dem Kelch des ganxen Seelenrekhes 
Schaumt ibm—die Unendlkhkeic- 

This might be translated: 

Friendless was the great World Master 
Felt a lack—thus he created spirits, 

Blessed mirrors of his bliss— 

Still found the highest being no likeness. 

From out of the chalice of the whole realm of the soul 
Foams for Him—infinity.'* 

The imagery of the World Master creating “spirits" as a “mirror" calls 
to mind Bdhmes doctrine of Gods wisdom, which he depicts as a mir¬ 
ror and analyses into the seven "source-spirits'' (gufJlgctafer}, Hegel's 
claim, as we have seen in connection with rhe w myrh“ of 1*04-5, is thar 
any developmental account of the “life of God" must understand Spirit 
as its origin and object. Hegel contends that this is the crucial compo¬ 
nent missing from Bohmean theosophy. Encountering a similar "myth” 
in Schillers Die Fnvnd$chaft t Hegel thus identifies Schiller's created Geiff 
(or. Literally, Getter) with the soul of the World Master: “Seelenreiches" 
becomes “Geisterreiches." 

There is a further irony in Hegel’s use of Schillers poem, Hegel must 
also reject Schiller's claim that “Still found the highest being no like¬ 
ness ' In a Zusatz to the Encyclopedia Logic Hegel states that "the original 
calling of man , to be an image of God, can be realised only through cog¬ 
nition [ErkfnpeFi]*(iL § 14 Z-j; Geraets, 63). For HegeL the “world mas¬ 
ter” mmt find an adequate likeness, 

Finally, Schiller writes that out of this "realm of the soul foams for 
Him—infinity," implying that infinity unfolds before God, as an external 
show* Hegel revises the last line of the poem to read “foams to him, his 
infinity [ifjftf Lfafudficbbeif]Spirit is now to be identified with the infi¬ 
nite- This must be understood in contrast to what ilegct calls “had infin¬ 
ity" (Scbircbfe UncndTirbferif), which is an infinity that stands opposed to 
what is finite as something external. Such opposition limits infinity, thus 
making it not infinite but finite, “Good infinity" comprehends finimde. 


75. Friedrich Schiller, Sdmrftfbt Werfce,, 4 rata,, cd Gerhard Fricke and Her¬ 
bert G, Gopferc with Herbert Srubentaudi, 6th ed. (Munich: Hamer, 
i974-ao),i:93, 

76, Translated in Vermes Hcgtl'f Rrcplferticw, 6, 
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Thus, Spirit docs not face an infinity "foaming” out away from it; it fa the 
infinite. This, its true nature, has revealed itself through the Geisterrtkh 
that is the Pfwrtflmenolo^if^ 

There is a yet another, Still more interesting implication to Hegel's 
use of this passage. Consider the context in which it occurs. Hegel 
speaks of "the recollection and the Golgotha of Absolute Spirit, the 
actuality, truth, and certainty of his throne, without which he would be 
lifeless and alone'The meaning of this imagery seems to be obvious; the 
way of Spirit to Absolute Knowing is likened to Christs passion. But 
Hegel then immediately introduces his paraphrase of Schiller. In this 
context, the reference to the^Kelche" can only call to mind the image of 
the Holy Grail, the cup in which Christ's blood was captured during his 
crucifixion. 

The Holy Grail was also the cup of the last supper, from which the 
disciples drank wine transubstantiated into Christ's blood. The Grail is 
represented to this day by a communion chalice. Hegel's use of the 
image of the “Kelch" extends the comparison of his doctrine to Chris¬ 
tian iry. It also circles back to his discussion of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
in which he spoke of the Eleusinian "communion”: "the secret meaning 
of the eating of bread and the drinking of wine” (Miller, 65; pg, 77). In 
drinking from the communion cup we become one with God. Hegel 
believes that he has actually realized this oneness in his Phenomenology. 
For a philosopher like Hegel who believes that at the end of time we 
rend and devour our God like the Titans did Dionysus, the cup of 
Christ's blood is a useful symbol for a dangerous idea, 7 * 

The image of the Holy Grail was appropriated by Hermeticiats, par¬ 
ticularly alchemists. In Wolfram von Eschenbach's Parzival (c. 1170-1250), 
the version of the Grail story with which Hegel was most likely familiar, 
the Grail appears not as a cup but as a stone. In the story, the hermit 
Trevrizent tells Par rival that the name of the Grail is Luprit exil/ir. 7 * 
Although this looks like Latin, ir literally means nothing. Most scholars 
have thought it a mistake on Wolfram's part. It is generally agreed that 
fopsit is supposed to be lapis, stone. Julius Evola argues for lapis elixir , 
making an obvious connection with alchemy.™ I find Emma Jung's sug¬ 
gestion of "Jftpis odlis' more plausible, however, for the philosophers 
stone was explicitly named Irtpif Mflfa in some works of Arnold of VTU 
lanova, born 1220. The term may be much older.* 1 Ejritu means "poor" or 


77. My interpretation of these lines is based tit parr or that of Verene, 
ReteJJn-tjipfl, 6—7. 

78- Ortinger believed chat the spilling of Christ's blood in the crucifixion was 
highly significant* For instance, he seems to have held char our ’’participation" 
in the life of Christ through holy communion is emblematic of the “raking Lip" 
of the true doctrine, Transmitted through Christ, through which we may nur¬ 
ture our spiritual body and so work to actualize the divine spiritual concre¬ 
tion which is God, See Robert Schneider, Gditisahnen, U). 

79. Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival, IX. 465:7. 

Bo, Julius Evola, The Myitery of the Grail , crans. Guido Stucco (Rochester, Vta 
tuner Traditions, 1994), ij3. 

£i.ibi dr, 145 - 
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“mean." Emma Jung notes that traditionally the philosopher's atone is at 
once priceless, as well as the most common rhing there is, '"trodden 
underfoot in the street ."* 2 She writes that the philosophers stone is "a 
particle of God concealed in nature, an analogy to the God who, in 
Christ, came down to earth in a human body, subject to suffering* On 
the other hand, the cheapness' of the stone *.. alludes to the facr that 
every human being is its potential bearer, even its begetter ."* 8 

Hegel finished the Phenomenology in grear haste, according to legend, 
on the eve of rhe battle of Jena. When he looked for an image to end the 
book, what came to him was the crucifixion of Jesus on Golgotha—and 
then a chalice, the foaming chalice of Schiller. Perhaps Hegel's inspira¬ 
tion to use Schiller's chalice in the context of the image of the crucifixion 
can only have seemed right to him because of irs association with the 
Holy Grail, perhaps even rhe un-Chalice of Wolfram—the Grail as stone, 
the Stein der Weisen. The Phenomenology has been called a 
but perhaps a better description would be Grail quest, where the Grail 
represents what all other philosophers have sought, but none before 
Hegel has attained; Absolute Knowing. 


Si. Emma Jung and Marie-Louise von Frans, The Giwi Legend, trans. Andrea 
Dykes {Benton.!’ Slgo Press, 1986), 153. 

83+ Ibid*, 157* 
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Chapter Five 


JJO 


The Kabbalisiic Tree 

The Science of Logic 


Once you have entered the magic circle the sorcerer has drawn 
around himself, you are lost- 

—Eric Voegdin/On Hegel e A Study in Sorcery" 

I. The Project of Hegel's Logit 

Hegel's second book, the Science of Logic (Witsenschaft der Lcgifc) was pub¬ 
lished 1812-16. In 1817, Hegd published another version of his "Logic": 
the so-calied Encyclopedia Logic* the first book of his Encyclopedia of the 
Phtlmophkal Sciences in Outline (Enzyklopadie der Philfljofhiifhen Wij^ 
ienicho/ten im Grundriise). The Science of Logic is verbose and obscure. 
The Encyclopedia Logic is terse and obscure. The latter is a collection of 
numbered paragraphs that served as a lecture outline for Hegel's classes 
in the Gymnasium in Nuremberg, and later in the universities of Hei¬ 
delberg and Berlin. These paragraphs are extremely difficult to under¬ 
stand in isolation and require Hegel's amplifying lecture remarks. 
Fortunately, many of these remarks were written down verbatim by 
Hegel’s students and have been printed in subsequent editions of the 
Encyclopedia as the Zusatze* Except where I have indicated otherwise* 1 
will use the term Logic to refer to both texts in general, and neither in 
particular. 

Heidegger held that virtually all philosophers before him have “for' 
gotten Being." Metaphysicians think that talking about Being means 
talking about some particular (if exalted) being, such as God, Hegel's 
Logic is very much a part of this "onto-theo-logical" tradition of meta¬ 
physics. The Logic is simultaneously an account of what it means to be 
and an account of the highest individual being. In Aristotelian terms* 
the Logic is an account of substance as such, but it is also an account of 
the highest individual substance. 1 

On the initial page of the preface to the first edition of the Science of 
Logic, Hegel imp]its that he intends to provide Germany with its own 
metaphysics: "If it is remarkable when a nation has become indifferent 


i. H. S. Harris writes char "The logic presents the divine life as an absolute 
Substance in which the essence (being, activity) is identical with rhe existence 
(becoming, passive product or expression).The substance h eternally as a 
process or coming-to-be" (Night Thought!, 300). 
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to its constitutional theory, to its national sentiments, its ethical cus¬ 
toms and virtues, it is certainly no less remarkable when a nation loses 
its metaphysics, when the spirit which contemplates its own pure 
essence is no longer a present reality in the life of the nation 1 ' (Miller, 
a$; wl itf)* In the introduction to the Scicrttf of Logic, Hegel contrasts 
his book to'former metaphysics" (Miller, 641 wl 1:50), In the introduc¬ 
tion to the Encyclopedia Logic , Hegel writes that ’"Speculative Logic con- 
tains the older logic and metaphysics; it preserves the same forms of 
thought, Laws, objects, but it develops and transforms them with fur- 
ther categories* (el §■ 5; Geraets, 33), 

So why did Hegel call this metaphysics Legit 1 In fact, commentators 
rarely ask why Hegel selected the title that he did, The answer Lies in 
the derivation of the term logic from the Greek logos. Rosenkranz 
reports that Hegel in his Jena years “loved . .. to present the creation of 
the universe as the utterance of the absolute Word, and the return of 
the universe into itself as the understanding of the Word, so that 
nature and history become the medium between the speaking and the 
understanding of the Word—a medium which itself vanishes qua 
other-being." 1 

But I shall let Hegel speak for himself, in a series of quotations that 
will enable us to piece together an accurate account of the subject matter 
of the Logic* 

In the preface to the second edition (1831) of the Science ofLogic r Hegel 
discusses the consummating idea of his Logic , the “Concept" (der Regriff)t 
“This Concept is not sensuously intuited or represented; it is solely an 
object, a product and content of thinking, and is the absolute, self- 
Subsfetent thing [Sdche], the logoi t the reason of that which is, the truth 
of what we call things; it is least of all the togo; which should be left out- 
side the science of logic* (Miller, 33; wl 1:19). This passage implies that 
Hegel's "Doctrine of the Concept" will satisfy the claim of the science 
itself to be both metaphysics and ontology: ir will give us the Logos both 
as “absolute, self-subsistent object* and as the “reason of that which is, 
the truth of what we call things " Hegel s Absolute Idea (absolute Idee) is 
this Logo*, 3 Hegel writes in the Encyclopedia Logic that “ideas are not just 
to be found in our heads, and the Idea is not at all something so impo- 
tent that whether it is realised or not depends upon our own sweet will; 
on the contrary, it is at once what ls quite simply effective and actual as 
well” (el $ 14a, Z; Geraets, 1I+), Hegel writes, further, that “It is not we 
who'form' concepts, and m general the Concept should not be consid¬ 
ered as something that has come to be at all” (el § 163, Z; Geraets, 241). 

Lecturing on one of the early paragraphs of the Encyclopedia Logic t 
Hegel remarks that the subject matter of the Logic is truth (el § 19 
Geraets, 46). Hegel amplifies this remark by adding that what thought 
thinks in the Logic is“what is eternal" (el § 19 Z-a; Geraets, 47). This is 


a, Rosenkracsa, Hegeli Lebtn, 193, Hegel, Sjufriw of Ethical Life, 165. 

3. In the Pbrhwtfpljjf of Nstunr Hegel states it one point, “the idea, i.e. the 
Jegpj... * (em h 147, Z; Petty feaojf). 
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then explained as being "the supersensible world" (el $ 19 Z-* f Geraets, 
48)- In the Lecture* on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel states that "Philos¬ 
ophy is no worldly wisdom, as it used to be called. * * * It is not in fact a 
wisdom of the world but instead a cognitive knowledge of the non' 
worldly; it Is not a cognition of external existence, of empirical determ b 
nate being and life, or of the formal universe, but rather cognition of all 
that is eternal—of what God is and of what God's nature is as it mani" 
tests and develops itself" (lpr 1:117; WA 1:33^34). In the Science 0/ Logic, 
Hegel identifies the eternal with God (Miller, 78; wi 1:68). In the Ency - 
dopedii } Logie, Hegel avers that both philosophy and religion hold that 
"God and God alone is the truth" (el $1; Geraets, 24), In his manuscript 
for the Lectures on the PbilAfdpiby c/Rrligidri (1814), Hegel writes that "God 
is the one and only object of philosophy" and that "philosophy is theol¬ 
ogy'" (lpr t:&4; vpr 1:3-4). In a famous passage of the Science of Logic, 
Hegel states that die Logic "is to be understood as the system of pure 
reason, as the realm of pure tho ught . This realm is truth as it is without 
veil and in its own absolute nature. It can therefore be said that this con¬ 
tent is the exposition of God as He is in his eternal essence before the 
creation of nature and a finite Spirit" (Miller, 501 wl i:33~34)- 

On the basis of all of the foregoing, then, we are entitled to conclude 
that, for Hegel, The Eternal = Truth = Logos s Absolute Idea = God, 
and that this is the subject matter to be recollected in the Logic. Just 
exactly how Hegel can make this series of identifications constitutes the 
argument of the Logic. Ag ainsr the tradition of "negative theology," as 
well as the tradition that claims in general that the human intellect is 
finite and frail, Hegel holds that the Infinite and Eternal mutt be know- 
able. Hegel even claims, surprisingly, chat stressing man's finltude and 
Gods unknowability is contrary to the Christian faith. In his Lccluner on 
the Philosophy of Religion, he states, 1 declare such a point of view to be 
directly opposed to the whole nature of the Christian religion, according 
to which we should know God cognitively, God's nature and essence, and 
should esteem this cognition above all eLse"(tPR 1:88; vpr 1:7). 

In the same manuscript, after Hegel claims that philosophy is occu¬ 
pied with God alone—"philosophy is theology"—he goes on to say that 
everyone already has a consciousness of God ( j pr 1:85; vpr 1:4; again, we 
see that Hegel's philosophical method involves recollection). This is 
another theme of Hegel's Logic* In the preface to the second edition of 
the Encyclopedia Logie, Hegel writes that "Religion is the mode, the type 
of consciousness, in which the truth is present for all men," but philoso¬ 
phy is something only a few take up and comprehend (Geraets, 11; Werfee 
8:13). This does not mean that philosophers leave behind the concept of 
Gods as we have seen, Hegel claims lei the Logie that 6oiJj religion and 
philosophy hold that God alone is the Truth* It simply means that reli¬ 
gion—ritual, worship, devotional literature, etc,—is for all men, 
whereas philosophy is only fora few* 

In the very next sentence of the preface, however, Hegel alludes CO 
Hqmer and says that certain things, such as Truth, have two names, "one 
in the language of Gods, and the other on the tongues of us men' '(G er- 
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aeK ± ns Werke S, 23). The structure of Hegel's sentences suggests that he 
k saving that religion is to philosophy as the language of Gods is to the 
language of men. But this is not his meaning. It is philosophy that is the 
Language of Gods. Indeed, in a Zusatz to a later section of the Encyclope¬ 
dia Logic, Hegel states that “the original calling of man, to be an image of 
God, can be realised only rhrough cognition [Erfeennen]” (ur, § 24 Z-3; 
Geraets, 6j). This is no innocent scriptural allusion. In the Lectures Cri the 
Philosophy of Religion, Hegel states thar"God is only in and for thought" 
(lpa 11209; vpr llllB)* 

Iu making such claims, Hegel is not simply attacking longstanding 
religious views about mans relationship to God, he is also opposing the 
Kantian philosophy* Hegel's claim that we can know the thing-in-irself is 
the major reason why so many "tough-minded" philosophers seem to 
regard him as slightly mad* In fact, Hegel's claim—for which the entire 
Logic serves as an argument—is tightly reasoned and built on Kants 
own premises. In the Science of Logit, Hegel writes that the critical phi¬ 
losophy holds thar J 'we place our thoughts as a medium between our¬ 
selves and the objects, and that this medium instead of connecting us 
with the objects rather cuts us off from them" (Miller, 36; wl 1:15), Much 
later in the Logic, Hegel infers—as he does in many other places—that 
Kant's claim that the thing-in-itself is unknowable is equivalent to the 
claim that "reality lies absolutely outside the Concept" (Miller, $93: WL 
y*4)* 

Hegel fasten § on co Kanes occasional identification of the ching-in- 
itself with "the Unconditioned*" For Hegel, only the Absolute is uncon¬ 
ditioned, for it cannot be subsumed by any higher or wider category. 
Nor can it be made present in intuition. In the Logic he presents a sys¬ 
tem which articulates the conceptual moments of the Absolute, employ¬ 
ing a method Kant to some degree anticipated but never folly 
appreciated: dialectic. The moments of the Absolute are simultaneously 
categories of the real and categories of human thought. In fact, a super¬ 
ficial glance at the divisions of Hegels Logic reveals chat it is partly a 
reworking of Kants Table of Judgments and Table of Categories. Kants 
categories are the conditions for the possibility of knowledge and condi¬ 
tions for the possibility of objects as such. Once this is understood, the 
reasoning behind Hegel's claim to know the thing-in-irsdf becomes 
clear* For HegeL the totality of renditions is itself the Unconditioned, 
These conditions form an organic totality, which can be known as a 
whole. Therefore, if the totality of these conditions is the Uncondi¬ 
tioned,, and the Unconditioned is the thing-in-itself* then we can know 
the rhing-in-itself. 

Furthermore, this Unconditioned—as an organic totality-—if an 
in dividual. It is a unique, self-sufficient individual determined by noth¬ 
ing, but whose moments determine everything else. Thus, another 
name for the Unconditioned is God, Because its moments account for 
all befog, it also constitutes the system of the World, or Reality as a 
whole* Finally, because the categories that make up the Unconditioned 
are, as I have said, also categories of human thought in all its forms* an 
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account of the Unconditioned is equivalent to an account of the Mind 
or Soul Thus, Hegel believes chat he has, through a radically new 
method of thought, made Kane's noumenal realm presents whir things- 
in-themselves are is the Absolute or Unconditioned, which is World, 
Soul, and God together. 

However, the well-known "dual aspect" reading of Kants phenomena- 
noumcna distinction might lead one to ask if Hegel s claim to know the 
thing in itself means that he thinks we can know or experience things m 
they are when they are not appearing to us, The answer to this question is, 
yes and no. We can know things as they are in themselves because the 
finite rhings that appear to us are themselves appearances of that infi¬ 
nite, eminently know able being which is the Absolute or the Uncondi¬ 
tioned. [n other words, what individual things are in themselves is the 
Absolute—which we come to know through Hegel's philosophy. How¬ 
ever, we cannot know the Absolute in the sense of making it intuitively 
or sensuously given. It ii this kind of knowledge that Kant has in mind 
when he denies knowledge of things-m-themselves. But Kants claim 
that genuine knowledge must always involve intuition is simply arbi¬ 
trary; it is the chink in Kant's critical armor, 

Hegel believes that through the "purificatory initiation ' of the Phe- 
riomertohgy, be has. in effect, put himself in an altered state of conscious¬ 
ness, beyond the distinction between subject and object, whereupon the 
dialectic of the Logic simply flows from nothing/ As I said in chapter 3, 
the philosopher is a vehicle of rhe muses: an oracle through which Spirit 
expresses itself, an automatic writer who passively watches the play of 
the dialectic as it develops on his page. 

Some further discussion of the nature of this process is in order here- 
As is well-known, Hegel claims that there is a necessity to his dialectical 
transitions and a completeness to rhe system, What makes these fea¬ 
tures possible is Hegel's use—described in chapter J—-of the triangle 
and the circle as symbolic forms governing the fundamental architectonic 
of his system. The necessity of Hegel's dialectical transitions is displayed 
in their triadic structure- It is frequently pointed out that this structure 
is often inadequately portrayed as a process of"thesifi-antithesis-synthe- 
sis," f Some have even suggested that the "triadic form" of the dialectic is 
a mere HepePmytb* and should be discarded. As we have seen, however, 
Hegel placed special emphasis on rhe mad as an element out of the 
philosophicperennis (recall his remark about Kant and the triadic form in 
the preface to the Phenomenology). 

The triadic structure of dialectic may be described as follows; first 
there is an initial idea, which when thoroughly thought through sug¬ 
gests its opposite, or, at least, an opposing or contradictory idea; a third 
term then appears that '’reconciles'' these two. This reconciliation is 

4. Arthur VersJuis writes of the transformation in the soul of rhe Bohmean 
theosopher that "when the soul gives itself up to the nothingness, then, k 
becomes dead to its own will, and the nothing, pure God's will, makes the 
soul alive according to its own nature/ Versluis. Wifiiffls Children, 149. 

See Mullet, "The Hegel Legend of'Thefiis-Arwichesis-Syiitliesis.'''As is 
always pointed our, Hegel himself never uses these terms. 
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accomplished in various ways, but frequently it involves a discovery of 
an underlying identity or commonality between the two terms initially 
Thought to be different. The teal problem with the formula thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis is with the characterization of the third term as 
synthesis. Nevertheless* there are some Hegelian third terms that do 
look like syntheses. For instance, in the of Right, the third term 

to Family-Civil Society-State appears to take up and combine elements of 
the first two: the state, like Civil Society is an association of 
autonomous individuals, but it cancels the external relation of those 
individuals in Civil Society and,, like the family relates them internally 
through a shared foundation of values and interests. 

The completeness of Hegel's system—especially the Logic —is 
achieved through its circularity. If the final category of the LtJgiV (or of 
the system as a whole) leads back to the beginning, then everything that 
could be said has been said: nothing has been left out. H, 5 , Harris 
writes that" The ideal of philosophy as a self-justifying circle is definitive 
for Hegel's concept of system from the beginning," 8 Speaking of the 
dialectic, Hegel says in the Phrnemenclogy that * It is the process of its 
own becoming, the circle that presupposes its end as its goal, having its 
end also as its beginning; and only by being worked our to its end, is it 
actual" (Miller, ioj pc, 14), Early in the Science of Logic, Hegel writes that 
"The essential requirement for the science of logic is . ♦ ♦ that the whole 
of the science be within itself 3 circle in which the first is also the last 
and the last is also the first" (Miller, 715 wl 1:60). In the Encyclopedia 
Logic, Hegel writes: 

Each of the parts of philosophy is a philosophical whole, a circle 
that closes upon itself; but in each of them the philosophical Idea is 
in a particular determinacy or element. Every single circle also 
breaks through the restriction of its element as well, precisely 
because it is inwardly [the] totality, and it grounds a further sphere. 
The whole presents itself therefore as a circle of circles, each of 
which is a necessary moment, so that the system of its peculiar ele¬ 
ments constitutes the whole idea—which equally appears in each 
single one of them, (el § if; Geraets, jf) 

The system is a circle of circles, and the Logic is one such circle. 

An important question must be asked about Hegel's metaphor, how¬ 
ever. If the Logic on reaching its "final" category gives way to the PMoiopby 
of Nature, then how can it be said to return to its beginning? The answer 
is rhat each parr of rhe system —Logie-Narure-Spirit—constitutes a sep¬ 
arate "domain." Each separate Hegelian science gives a complete speech 
about one of these domains. It is not "Absolute Idea" that lead; to the Pfri- 
tosophy of Nature. Rather, it is the Logic as a whole that requires supple¬ 
mentation by rhe categories of Nature, Hegel writes in the Encyclopedia 
Logic that" The Logic is the science of the pure Idea, that is, of the Idea in 
the abstract element of thinking" {m, § 19; Geraets, 45). As abstract, the 


f>. Harris, Njk Though^, ajf; Kojeve also makes the point that ir is the circu¬ 
larity of the system that proves k& completeness (Rojtve, Introduction to (be 
Reading of Hegel, 95}, 
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Hera is without foil realization or E*pr«hpn, although it is fully' intelligible in 
the "abstract dement of thinking" The Absolute Idea is presupposed in 
the beginning of the Legit—Being—and Absolute Idea is a return, of 
sorts, to Being. Hegel's circle of circles might best be understood as a 
chain: each link is a whole, and although one link touches another, it is 
not fastened to that other or permanently connected with it* 1 

In one of the Zusdtze to an early paragraph in the Encyclopedia Logic, 
Hegel states: “When ... we consider die Logic as the system of pare 
thought-determinations [re inert Denkbestimmungen], the other philo¬ 
sophical sciences—the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Spirit—appear, in contrast, as applied logic, so to speak, for the Logic is 
their animating souLThus, the concern of those other sciences is only to 
[re]cognise the logical forms in the shapes of nature and spirit, shapes 
that are only a particular mode of expression of the forms of pure think¬ 
ing" (el $ 24 Z-i; Geraets, 58), Hegel continues these remarks, in a 
manner that will shortly emerge as very important: "In this way the 
Logic is the all-animating spirit of all sciences, and the thought-determi¬ 
nations contained in the Logic are the pure spirits; they are what is mosr 
inward, but, at the same time, they are always on out lips, and conse¬ 
quently they seem to be something thoroughly well-known" (t_L § 24 Z- 
ats Geraets, 59)- Hegel is here referring to the idea, explored already in 
chapter 3, chat we always already know—implicitly—the content of 
philosophy. 

Something further must be said, though, about the relation of the 
Logic to the whole system- Ar the end of his introduction to rhe Ettcyelo' 
ped id Lc^ir, Hegel gives the structure of his system as follows: 

1. The Lc^ic, the science of the Idea in and for itself. 
rjU The Philosophy of Nature, as the science of the Idea in its other¬ 
ness. 

Tin The Philosophy of Spirit, as rhe Idea chat returns into icsdf out of 
its otherness* (el § iB; Geraets, 42) 

Much later in the Encyclopedia Logic , Hegel states that "The Idea is 
what is true in and for itself, the absolute unity of Concept and objec¬ 
tivity" (EL § 2133 Geraets, 286). The "in itself” refers to the parts of the 
Logic that Hegel calls "objective logic"—Being and Essence—whereas 
the truth "for Itself" is "subjective logic" the Concept (Miller, 63-64; wl 
1:50-51). In the Logic, all the eidetic determinations of objects ate expli¬ 
cated and are shown to lead to an idea that reflects on itself or is self- 
referential—this is what Hegel means by the Idea being “for itself" or 
"subjective." 

Absolute Idea is the dbitrdfl conception of self-thinking thought. 
Through nature and man it “seeks” worldly realization and finds it only 
in the embodied self-thinking thought of the philosopher. 

7. T owe this metaphor of the chain to Donald PhillipVtrme (seminar on the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, Emory University, fall 199$). The metaphor of the 
chain (Ktffejalio occurs in Oetinger;"Die Wck in erne Kcttc" See Hubert 
Schneider, GcisUtahncn, 117. 
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2. Bdhmean Influences on the Logic 

In 1816 Hegel received invitations to teach at Heidelberg and Berlin. His 
chances in Berlin, however, were sabotaged bp the powerful Berlin the¬ 
ologian Wilhelm Martin Leberccht de Wette (1780-1849), who, as 
Wiedrttann notes, denounced Hegel's Logic as an obscure “occultism* 
(Gebeitfiwiiieittcfcdjf).* Earlier, in an 1815 letter to Hegel's archenemy 
Jakob Friedrich Fries (1773-1845), de Wette wrote that "Mysticism 
reigns here mightily, and how deep we have sunk is shown in the 
thought of Hegeir 

At times, Hegel seems to have positively encouraged the impression 
that he is a mystic* In the iSoj Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hegel 
stated that "The philosophers Are closer to the Lord than those who live 
by the crumbs of the Spirit; they read, or write, the cabinet orders of God 
in the original; it is their duty to wrire them down. The philosophers are 
the mystai who have been present at the decision in the innermost sanc¬ 
tuary,** In the preface to the second edition of the Encyclopedia, Hegel 
writes that "what was revealed as a mystery in earlier times should now 
be revealed for thinking itself " (Geraets, 17; Werke 8:31)# 

The preface to the second edition of the Encyclopedia (1817) provides 
ample evidence of Hegel's willingness to be grouped with the mystics. 
Introducing some of his basic ideas, Hegel mentions Bohme more than 
once. He writes,"The spirit is essentially consciousness, and hence (con¬ 
sciousness) of the concent made into an object. As feeling, the spirit Ls 
just the not yet objective content itself (only a quale, to use an expression 
of Jakob Bohme); it is just the lowest stage of consciousness, in the form 
of the soul, which we have in common with the lower animals" (Geraets, 
14; Werfee 8:124). Hegel goes on to write of Bohme: 

The name “Teutonic Philosopher" has rightly been conferred upon 
this mighty spirit. On the one hand, he has enlarged the basic 
import of religion, [taken) on its own account, to the universal 
Idea; within that basic import he formulated the highest problems 
of reason and tried to grasp spirit and nature in their determinate 
spheres and configurations, (All rhis was possible] because he took 
as his foundation [the rhesis] that the spirit of man and all things 
else are created in the image of God—and, of course, of God as the 
Trinity; their life is just the process of their reintegration into that 
original image after the loss of it* On the other hand [and con¬ 
versely), he forcibly misappropriated the forms of natural things 
(sulphur, saltpeter, etc*; rhe sharp, the bitter, etc*) as spiritual forms 
and forms of thought. (Geraets, Wfrjfce 8:28-29) 

In the same text Hegel also makes several admiring references to the 
arch-theosophtsc and occultist of his day, Franz von Baader. In support 

S, Wiedmann, Hegel, 53. 

9* NEcolEn, Hcget in Berichten seiner Ztitgenowen, 1*7, 

hj* Hegel, Geichichte der P bilowpkU, ed. Hermann Glockner, JvbtUumwufgiilK, 
voL 3 (Smngartr Framann, 1917-19+0), 96. 
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of his own attempt to "rationalize'' religious doctrine, Hegel quotes vol¬ 
ume 5 of Baader's Fermenta Cognitionii (1824)* Baader claims there that 
the idea, that religion is only a "matter of the heart" is a view dear to athe¬ 
ists, who know that to undermine religion they must undermine the 
norion that a rational theory of religion is possible/ 3 After quoting 
Baader, Hegel goes on to state char 

What is most sublime, most profound, and most inward has been 
called forth into the light of day in the religions, philosophies, and 
works of art, in mote or less pure, in dearer or more obscure 
shapes, often in very repulsive ones. We can count it as a particular 
merit of Frans von Baader that he not only goes on bringing such 
forms to Our recollection, but also with a profoundly speculative 
spirit he brings their basic import expressly into scientific honour 
because on that basis he expounds and confirms the philosophical 
Idea, (Geraecs, 15) 

In an extraordinary footnote, Hegel writes thar T am cerrairdy 
delighted to learn that Herr von Baader agrees with many of my prepo¬ 
sitions—as is evident both from the content of several of his more 
recent writings and from his references to me by name. About most of 
what he contests—-and even quite easily about everything—it would 
not he difficult for me to come to an understanding with him, that is to 
say, to show that there is, in fact, no departure from his views in it* (Ger- 
acts, 1$; Wcrfec 8:29), Hegel then goes on to take issue with a criticism 

Baader made of (me aspect of his Philosophy of Nat ure. 1 ' 

Although Baader does make some favorable remarks about Hegd in 
the first volume of Ftrmertta Cognitionis, Hegel's assessment of his rela¬ 
tionship with Baader seems to have been highly unrealistic. Baader, for 
his part, appears to have been simply puzzled by Hegel's attention and 
insistence on their ability to "come to an understanding.'' It is not 
unusual for one prominent scholar to "court" another, for career 
advancement, or often simply to establish an intellectual friendship, 
Baader, however, was a decidedly strange and marginal figure for Hegel 
to court—unless, of course, Hegel saw himself as somehow belonging 
on the margins with Baader. 

To return to Bohme, in the i&iz Doctrine of Being of the Science of 
Logkf Hegel offers the following in a remark concerning “quality" in the 
section on Daseint 

Qualierung or InqudUfung, (which are terms from out of] a philoso¬ 
phy which goes deep but into a turbid depth, refers to Dererminacy 
as in itself, but at the same time is another in itself; or it refers to the 
familiar nature of opposition, as it is in its essence. In this respect 
opposition constitutes the inner nature of quality and is essentially 
its self-movement in itself, Quabtrung means therefore, in the afore- 


in Baader, Ferments CvgnifipjiLS (Berlin, rSaj), preface, i*ff (quoted in Geracts, 
143 W & rkt , 17}, 

12. Baader replied to Hegel's defe nse of himself here in an 1S24 essay entitled 
"Hegel on My Doctrine in the Preface to the Second Edition of the Encyclo- 
pedis," See his Sarntfithr Wrrlw, <d, F- Hoffmann tt aL (Leipzig, 1B51-60), 
Folgel, 10:306-? r 
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mentioned philosophy the movement of a deter min acy in itself, in 
which respect it situates and fastens itself in its negative nature (in its 
Qual) from otic of another, signifying in general the quality's own 
internal unrest by which it produces and maintains itself only in con¬ 
flict/’ 

Quatierung or Inquali&rung —which might be rendered "qualification" or 
“^qualification"—refer to Bohme 5 dynamic conception of quality. In 
Aurora he states that "A quality is the mobility, boiling, springing and 
driving of a thing." 1 * Hegel quotes this line in his remarks on Bohme in 
the Lectures m the History of Philosophy (lhp 3:199; Werke 10:103), 

In the 1831 edition of the Doctrine of Being (the only segment of the 
Logic Hegel finished revising before his death), the above passage has been 
significantly altered It now reads as foUowsT*£liMifafrHrt£ or huptditntnfy an 
expression of Jakob Bohme's, whose philosophy goes deep but into a tur¬ 
bid depth, signifies the movement of a quality (of sourness, bitterness, 
fieriness, etc.) within itself in so for as it situates and fastens itself in its 
negative nature (in its QwaJ) from out of an other—-signifies in general the 
quality's own internal unrest by which ic produces and maintains itself 
only in conflict" (Miller, j 14; wt t:[i83i], 109), Aside from cutting some of 
the more opaque lines from the original, Hegel has now explicitly attrib¬ 
uted Quofierung and Inqualierung to Bohme, and included reference to 
Bohmes categories sour, bitter and*fire* (heat ?). 

For some reason, Hegel decided against referring to Bohme by name 
in the first edition of the Doctrine of Being. In fact, Hegel makes no ref¬ 
erence to Bohme in any of his published writings until the Encyclopedia 
in 1817 (in which a very brief reference to Bohme occurs in paragraph 
472 of the Philosophy of Spirit). In the T832 edition of the Doctrine of 
Being—as well as in the preface to the 1827 Encyclopedia quoted above— 
Hegel seems to be deliberately correcting this omission and mote openly 
acknowledging his indebtedness to Bohme, This very likely indicates 
that since 180$ Hegel continued to study Bohme closely, no doubt mak¬ 
ing use of van Chert's kind gift of the Bohme edition (see chapter 4), 
Thus, we are faced with exactly the opposite of what many commenta¬ 
tors on Hegel's relationship to Bohme would have us expect; instead of 
moving away from Bohme in his mature period, Hegel actually seems to 
be moving, in a very public manner, toward him, Hegel's attempr ro ally 
himself with Baader, who was widely known at the time as Bobrttiu* rdf- 
vivas, only reinforces this impression. 

I now proceed to what is. specifically Bohmean in the Logic, In the 
Encyclopedia Logic Hegel states that "the Logic is the all-animating spirit 
of all sciences, and the though ^determination^; contained in the Logic 
are the pure spirits [die teinen Gf lifer]" (bi § 24 %*%-, Geraets, 59). In the 
Science of Logic Hegel refers ro Logic as a “realm of shades [StJMKert]/ 15 
These passages make sense only if we suppose that Hegel thinks of the 

13. wl (iSii «L), 8 a. Stow Miller hues hit translation on the 1832 edition, he 
does not include this passage. 

14. Aaron 1, chap, 1, $ Jj Sparrow, 40, 

15. Hegel, Wiisemchaft tier Logik, 3 vds,, ed, L. von Henning, (Berlin: Dundeer 
and Humbler, 1840-1847), vol, 3, 47. 
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categories or ideas of the Logic as being in some sense minds. The identi¬ 
fication of tide with minds is a perennial idea in the philosophic tradi¬ 
tion* It appears in Aristotle when he says of the soul that it "must be a 
substance as the form of a natural body potential with life, and [such] 
substan ce is an actuality [entelerbeid]* So the soul is the actuality of such 
a body," 16 It is also a theme of Spinoza's thought* 

The place of this idea in Hegel's Logic should be fairly obvious: if 
Absolute Idea is, in effect, the "pure tides’ —or, in Aristotelian terms, the 
actuality —of self-thinking thought, then Absolute Idea is a kind of pare 
mind, or formal mind. In the preface to the Phenomenology, Hegel states 
that when Being becomes "absolutely mediated," it becomes ‘the Con¬ 
cept" which, he says, is "selfdike" (jel&sfiidb; Miller, ai; pg* 15)* Since all 
preceding categories of the Logic are approximations to Absolute Idea, 
each ls* in effect, an approximation to mind. They are ghostly (jets ter- 
haft) "shades" because they are only partially real. Even the Absolute 
Idea,, the Pluto of this "Reich der Scharten" is ultimately only the 
shadow cast by embodied self-thinking thought. 

We might ask what the relation is between the spirit-shades of the 
Logic and the Spirit of the and Philosophy of Spirit Quite 

simply, the Spirit realized in mankind is Holy Spirit^ Holy Ghost (hriiigr 
Geijf)* In themselves, the eide of the Logic are f as I have already said, 
merely formal and empty. In the living Spirit of mankind, however, these 
eide-spirits have trod the Via Dpfonwfl of the Phenomenology and, so to 
speak, "earned their wings" They have become fully concrete* fully 
expressed* There is more than a mere analogy to Christian doctrine 
here, however, Hegel's spirits and his Spirit really are supernatural In the 
18 31 preface to the second edition of the Science of Logic Hegel writes, "If 
nature as such, as the physical world, is contrasted with the natural 
sphere, then logic must certainly be said to be the supernatural [ufeer- 
naturliche], which permeates every relationship of man to nature, hi# 
sensation* intuition* desire, need, instinct* and simply by doing so trans¬ 
forms it into something human* even thotgh only formally human* into 
ideas and purposes" {Millet, 32: wl laoj my emphasis), The spirits of the 
Logic are logically prior to the natural world, and the Holy Spirit only 
appears in the world through the activity of men who have raised them¬ 
selves above the level of nature or the animal. 

Bdhme, of course, analyzes God and the process of coming-to-be 
into seven "source spirits" (gueJlgetsfer), which he also calls "forms" 
(Gestallen), "properties" (Eigcnschaften), and "qualities" (Qualitdten). 
Hegel's Logic and its "moments" are analogous ro Behme's source spirits 
or forms. Hegefs categories , like Bob me s, inform all of reality and are 
the Grundbegri^Fe for all the sciences. Farther* Boh me introduces his dis¬ 
cussion of the seven source-spirits as- a discussion "of the corpus of an 
angelical kingdom" 1 * Hegel does not treat his Logic-spirits as angels* 

16. Aristotle, Dr Anima, B* 4iMao-M, in Aristotle-- Selected Woi-fcj, (tans. Hip¬ 
pocrates G, Apostle (Gritwell: Pferipiteiir Press, 196a), 166, 

17. Aurora* chap. fl, heading; Sparrow* 147, 
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bur rather as shades Like those in Hades or Limbo. Nevertheless, the 
parallel is clear. 

Further, Bdhmes account of the interrelationships of his seven 
source-spirits is strikingly like Hegel's treatment of his system of logical 
moments. In Aurora, Bohmc writes, “All the seven spirits are generated 
one in another, the one continually generates the other, not one of them 
is the first, nor is any one of them the last; lor the last generates as well 
the first as the second, third, fourth, and so on to the last." 11 In Bohme's 
Clovis, he writes that "the first and seventh properties are always to be 
reckoned as one, and also the second and sixth as one, as well as the 
third and fifth as one, the fourth alone is the separating limit (Schelde- 
Zid], since there are only rhree properries of nature* according to the 
revelation of the Holy Trinity of God." 1 ’ 

What these quotations call to mind, of course, is the famous circular- 
icy of the Logic. Bohmc claims that his first and final spirits are one, just as 
Hegel claims that the end of the Logic returns to the beginning. In the 
Phenomenology Hegel says that the dialectic "is the process of its own 
becoming, the circle that presupposes its end as its goal, having its end 
also as its beginning; and only by being worked out to its end, is it actual" 
(Miller, 10; pg, 14). Of course. Boh me also says that his second and sixth 
and third and fifth spirits are one, but there is even an analogue for this in 
Hegel. Bach of the triadic subdivisions Being, Essence, and Concept in 
the Logic “correspond "with one another, so that, for instance, “Quality" in 
Being is analogous to "Intro-reflection" (Reflexion in ihm ielfcit) in Essence, 
just as the major triad of Being-Esfience-Concept corresponds to the 
major, triadic divisions of the other Hegelian sciences. 

Whereas Hegel employs the image of the circle to describe the struc¬ 
ture of rhe Logic and the system as a whole, Bohmc employs the image of 
the wheel. Boh me writes in Aurora, 

But if 1 should describe the Deity in its birch in a small, round cif- 
de, in the highest depth, then it is thus: Suppose a wheel standing 
before you, with seven wheels one so made in the other that it 
could go on all sides, forward, backward and cross ways, without 
need of turning back, In its going, chat always-one wheel, in its 
turning about, generates the others, and yet none of them vanishes 
out of sight, but all seven are visible.. -. The seven wheels are the 
seven spirits of God, They are always generating one another, and 
are like the turning of a wheel, *. and the seven wheels are hooped 
round with fellies, like a round, globe. 20 
Bohmc goes on to Liken the seven wheels or .spirits to "God the Father,” 
the nave of the wheel of wheels (“there are not seven naves, but one 
only") ro the "Son of God," and rhe spokes to rhe "Holy Spirit" Of 
course, it is Hegel 's entire "developmental" account of God, and nor just 
this or that derail, which seems so strikingly like Bbhme. (Interestingly, 


18, Aurora, chap. 10, § 1; Sparrow, 207-ft. 

19. Quoted in Walsh, The MpticUm of InneruroiidSy Fulfillment, 8i, 
2p. Aurora, chap, 13. §§ 7 t m/ 7 U Sparrow, 318-19. 
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Occmger also makes prominent use of the circle metaphor. In his 
PhiioropJjie der Alten (i?6z) he writes, "Nature is a circle, it has many 
beginnings and endings." 71 ) 

in Mysterium Magnum, Bohme refers to God before his "development," 
God as Ungrund, as'‘the dark nature" and states that “in the dark tiattirt 
he is not called God," 12 The concept of Ungrund bears some similarity to 
Hegel's aether, which I shall discuss more extensively in the following 
chapter. Like the aether, it is an ultimate, dynamic ground of all being, 
Walsh refers to Ungrund as a "dark inchoate will for self-revelation."" All 
of the spirits ate “comamed* within God as Ufogrwnd, in potentia , Bohme 
refers to the Ungruttci as both Aites and Nid?(s, JJ God as Ungrund cannot 
achieve self-revelation unless He takes some determinate form, unless, 
as Walsh puts it. He generates "a spiritual corporeality."" This is, in 
effect, Bohmes Logic: the "system* of seven spirits, represented as a 
wheel of wheels, existing eternally, from which nature or extension will 
be projected* 

Bohme expresses the ideality of this system by calling it "eternal 
nature* The coming-into-being of this spiritual corporeality is a process 
of specifying or determining the will of the Ungrund, The Ungrund is an 
"out'going will—a will for self-revelation—which Bohme calls Nicfcts. 
To achieve this revelation, however, the out-going will must fall within 
the gravitational attraction of an “in-goingT will, which is a'contracting* 
and individuating force. It is the in-going will that gives Nicbte determi¬ 
nate being. In fact, Bull me calls this will Etwcu, Bohme writes in Mys^ 
terium Mugnum that "the eternal free will has introduced itself into 
darkness, pain, and source; and so also through the darkness into the 
fire and light, even into a kingdom of joy; so that the Nothing might be 
known in the Something,*® Bohme writes that "the nothing is a craving 
after something.” 17 

The parallels to Hegel scarcely require comment, Ungrund corresponds 
to the pure indeterminacy with which Hegel begins the Logic, Bohme 
c alls Ungrund Afies and Nicbte, just as Hegel calls his indeterminacy Heines 
Stiff and Nidrti, Further, Bohme conceives the Ailes'Ntrbfj as an active 
will, jusr as Hegel sees £™-Ntdrfj as a kind of conceptual dynamism, and 
so dubs it Wertlen (Becoming), For Bohme, the out-going will of Allcs- 
Nttbfs must enter into or become (he is not too clear on this point) the 

ai. Octmger, Die Pfeitafopta tier Alten, HwderfanmBMt m drrgitlkncn Zcit 
{Frankfort and Lciplig; 176a), voL i. iSl Some of Hegel's programmatic 
remarks in the Logic also um to beu the impress ut Oe ringer, In the Science 
of Logic, in a passage concerning the nature ©rlogical forms (bfmfoi 
Potmen), Hegel writes, "When they are taken as fated determinations and 
consequently in their separation from each other and not as held together in 
an organic unity, then they are dead forms and the spirit which is their living, 
concrete unity does not dwell in them* (Miller wl 
ii* Myrtmum Magnum, chap- 7, $ 14- 
ij. David Walsh, A Mythology of Reason," 15^ 

14. Bohme, lAn der Gnaden-Wahl, in Schrifen, voL 6, chap, i, § J. 

15, Walsh, The Mysticism of Inrierumtldly Fulfilments 
Mjfterium Magnum, chap. 26 , § J7. 

37. Bohme goes on to say that this is "the eternal origin of magic." Quo ted in 
Nicolesnij Science, Meaning. And Ewluiwn, 311 - 
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more determinate will of In the Logit, Becoming gives rise to 

Being-there (Ddsem), which is translated by many commentators as 
“Determinate Being." This ls obviously analogous to Bdhme's Eftntt. In 
fact, in the Science of Logic, in a passage immediately following the discus¬ 
sion of Bdhme'a Qurtiicrting, Hegel writes that /' Be mg'there Is a be mg-there, 
Something" (d*u Dustin ist DaieiettdM, Etwasj Miller, 115; wl i;iio). 

In one of the Zusdtzc to the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel describes the 
dialectical "overcoming" of Becoming in language that immediately calls 
to mind Bohme: "becoming proves itself to be what is thoroughly rest¬ 
less, bur unable to maintain itself in this abstract restlessness]; for, inso¬ 
far as being and nothing vanish in becoming—and just this is its 
concept—becoming b thereby itself something that vanishes, Like a fire 
that dies our wirhin itself by consuming its material" Ddsein or Eiwdi is 
the ashes left behind, by the fire: rhe energy of Werden (= Sein/Nicbti — 
Nitbfj/Sein) "coagulates" as Dasein, as Determinate Being. 

Bohme frequently talks about God "in Himself." He often uses this 
expression to refer to rhe "contracted being'" of God. within the first of 
rhe source-spirits, Sour. However, it is Gods nature to become "for 
Himself" (an expression Boh me does not use). In the Lectures on the Phi¬ 
losophy of Rel(|icrj of 1817 Hegel stares that "God can be known or cog¬ 
nised, for it is God's nature to reveal Himself, to be manifest" (tpa 1:381; 
m 1:278). Hegel claims that to say otherwise is contrary to rhe Chris¬ 
tian faith. The above quote continues as follows: "Those who say that 
God is not revelatory do not speak from the [standpoint of the] Chris¬ 
tian religion at any rate, for the Christian religion is called the revealed 
religion. Its content is that God is revealed to human beings, that they 
know what God is. Previously they did nor know this; but in the Chris¬ 
tian religion there is no longer any secret—a mystery, certainly, but not 
in the sense that it is not known" 

Hegel criticizes Spinoza in his Lectures oh the History of Philosophy on 
rhe grounds that his God or substance remains "in Himself” Recall that 
these lectures were delivered in 1805, during Hegel's initial period of 
Bohme-enthusiasm in Jena. Hegel refers to Spinoza's God as dec Abgrund 
der Sufetan? (the abyss of substance). Ahgrund is first used in a philo¬ 
sophical context by Eckhart. It seems to be the conceptual ancestor of 
Bohmes Ungrund (and Boh me also sometimes uses Abgriirtcf). The sense 
in which Hegel uses Abgrund here makes it very clear that he is thinking 
of Spinoza's God as equivalent to rhe unmanifest, undeveloped* pofentia 
of Bohme's Ungrund. 

This impression is confirmed by the following passage from the 
Lectures! 

[Spinoza's] philosophy has only a rigid and unyielding substance, 
and not yet Spirit; in it we are not at home with ourselves [man hi 
nicht hei sieb], God is not Spirit here, because he is not the triune 
[der Dreieinige]* Substance remains rigid and petrified, without 
Bbhme's sources [Qiifllen; i.e. source-spirits]; for the individual 
determinations in the form of determinations of the understanding 
are not Bohmes source-spirits [Qwe^geister], which energize and 
expand in one another, (lhp 3:288; Werfce 20:166) 
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This passage is extraordinary because Hegel Is criticizing a major 
“canonical" philosopher for failing to come up to the standard of Bohme* 
a marginal figure widely considered even in Hegel's day not to be a 
philosopher at all. It is also extraordinary because it shows how deeply 
immersed Hegel was in Boh me s way of th inking how in discussing a 
thinker very different from Bohme, Hegel was still operating wirh rhe 
terms and distinctions and thought-patterns of Bohme uppermost in 
hb mind. 

In the Appearance (ErecfjWflHtJg) section of the Doctrine of Essence in 
the Logic, Hegel discusses the category of "Force and its Utterance’ 
(Kr aft und ihre Ausjerung). He claims that in Force, the opposition of 
"Whole and Parts" is reconciled* In a Zutatz to the Encyclopedia Logic 
Hegel states, “Although it consists implicitly of parrs, the whole does 
cease to he a whole when it b divided; a force, on the other hand, only 
proves itself to be a force by uttering itself. It returns to itself in its utter¬ 
ance, for the utterance is itself a force once more” (el § 136 Z-i; Geraets* 
206-7), One is reminded here of Bohme’s Ton (Sound or Tone), At a 
certain point, the primal will toward self-manifestation gives rise to the 
source-spirit Love, which is a seeking after illumination or self-comple¬ 
tion* As 1 said in chapter 1, this seeking issues in Tone, a phenomenon 
which is a kind of "eject" of the seeking — a kind of significant epiphe- 
nomen on. As separate from Love, but as a product of Love, Tone makes 
Love manifest to itself. With Tone, the life of God b ready for fulfill¬ 
ment: having given rise ro a “speech" or''expression’’ of itself (Tone), rhe 
process becomes a thing definite to itself, 

Bohme's seventh spirit, of course, is Body (Corpus), which encompasses 
the other six. It represents the 'concretization" of the process through its 
self-expression. This concrerization is the completion of the cycle, but as 
involving the cycle’s self-awareness it includes rhe cycle as well Bohme 
states that God’s “hunger and desire is after substance,"'*' For Bohme, all 
things strive to become fully specified and concrete, including GocL In a 
striking parallel to Bohme's thought, Hegel characterizes hb Concept as a 
fully concrete being, and treats it as substance, as a kind of spiritual body, 
Of course, for both Bohme and Hegel this eidetic process must realize 
itself in the world and become truly embodied in order for it to be fully 
actual* Thus, Hegel speaks in the Pbilttf of Spirit of "Objective Spirit," 
in which the Idea b embodied in law and morality, as well as of"Absolute 
Spirit," in which the Idea finds its highest expression in art, religion, and 
philosophy. 

Finally, although its relevance to Bohme b slight, the occurrence of 
alchemical terminology in rhe Logic is worth mentioning. Three times in 
the Encyclopedia Logic Hegel employs the term caput mortuumJ* Geraers 
and his coeditors explain this as "the alchemists term for the 'dead' pre¬ 
cipitate that remained when all the living spirit' had been extracted or 
given ofT (Geraets* 316 11,45), Cyril O'Regan writes that caput mortmrn 

28, Six Thcttscphic Points, chap. 1, § 17, 

29. For a discussion of Hegel's use of ihis term, see FigaJas "Der alchemische 

Beg riff dc& Caput hlortuum in der symbelificheu Tetminologie Hegtrts." 
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is the “precipitate that remains after spirit has been extracted."" C. J. S* 
Thompson seems to concur, describing caput mortuum as The rerm given 
to the residue that was left fa the bulb of a retort after an operation" 31 
Hegel first applies the term to the Kantian thing-in-itsdf (fit § 44; Ger- 
tttt, 87). Later, he refers ro Essence taken abstractly as ''the caput mor* 
tuum of abstraction" (el § 112; Geraers, 175). Finally, he applies the term 
to the transcendent conception of God: "As the abstract essence in rhe 
Beyond* outside of which all distinction and determinacy must fall, God 
is in fact a mere name, a mere caput mortuum of rhe abstractive under¬ 
standing" (el $ II3 j Z; Geraers, 177),. It is apparent that Hegel would 
regard Btihme's Ungrund as a caput mortuum. 

Hegel's use of caput mortuum to describe Essence is the most interest¬ 
ing occurrence of the term* Essence, of course, is a stepping-stone on the 
way to Concept and Absolute Idea. Essence itself is indeed a caput mor- 
tuum insofar as it is a Regaled provisional definition for the Absolute Idea. 
It "dies" or falls away, yer it is at the same time "material"' used in the pro¬ 
cess of dialectic that presses On to Absolute Idea, Hegel's use of rapuf 
merfuum to describe Essence taken abstractly (Lev, taken on its own, in 
isolation from the other categories) indicates rhat he recognized rhe 
parallel between dialectic and alchemical transmutation: determinate 
negation is the mgredo that precedes the synthesis of rufjfdfl, the philoso¬ 
pher's stone, or the Absolute (see the following chapter for a more 
detailed treatment of alchemy in relation to Hegel). 

3. The Kabbalah 

a) The Kabbalistic Writings 

"Kabbalah" means Tradition/ The Kabbalah is thought to have been a 
teaching handed down from God to Moses, although the earliest textual 
evidence of a Jewish mystical tradition dates from about the first century 
b+c. Kabbalism is a fusion of early Jewish mysticism with Gnosticism, 
Neoplatonism, and possibly Hermetic Gnosis,” Some have argued that 
Kabbalism definitely begins in the twelfth to thirteenth centuries in 
Spain. Others maintain that it goes back much farther. Far from being 
one unitary doctrine or movement, there are various schools and strains 
of Kabbalism* Some may be considered to be fairly traditional in con¬ 
curring ultimately with the teachings of orthodox, nonmyscical Judaism; 
others are quite radical in their departure from tradition. 

As to the major texts of the Kabbalah, three must be mentioned. Ger- 
shorn Scholem calls rhe Sefer Yezirah or Book of the Oration the VarJitti 
extant Hebrew text of systematic, speculative thought/” Its date of 
composition is uncertain, but we know that versions of the Seftr Yezirah 
existed in the tenth century* It was first printed In Mantua in 1562. Com¬ 
posed of less than two thousand words, the Sefer Yezxrah dealt with rhe 

30, See O'Regan. Tbf Heterodox Hegel 384, nGi. 

31. C-J. S, Thompson, Tie Lurie and Romance (?/ iVdjemj (New Yjrk: Bell Pub¬ 
lishing, 1990), Ii6t 

32, M, H, Abrams, Mtf«rd StcperrtflJMraJuffl (New York: W. W. Norton, 1971), 

157—58, 

33. Gtithem SchoEem., Kabbalah, 13. 
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thiny'two “secret paths of wisdom" the mystical significance of the 
twenty-two elemental letters of the Heb rew alphabet, and th e ten Sepbi- 
rdfJ}, which will be discussed shortly; The Babtr ("brilliance” or^iUumma- 
tion”), a collection of Kabbalistic writings,, some new and some very old, 
was assembled in Provence in the twelfth century; Many Kabb&Usts 
ascribe parts of the Ikbir to Rabbi Nebuniah ben HaKana, who flour¬ 
ished. in the first century a.b. The Babir is noteworthy for its highly 
imaginative usage of symbolism and metaphor. The classic text of spec¬ 
ulative Kabbalism, however, is the Seftr Ha Zohar, or Batik of Splendor, a 
text of almost a thousand pages now thought to have been composed by 
Moses de Leon of CastiUe in the late thirteenth century though attrib¬ 
uted by him to earlier Sources. 

b) Hegel's Knowledge of Kabbalism 

Hegel studied several histories of philosophy in putting together his 
Lectures of 1S05. One of these was Johann Jacob B nickers Historia Cnfioi 
Pbifowpbiae, which appeared in five Latin volumes in Leipzig from 1741 
to 1744 (a second edition came out in 1766-67). Faivre writes that 
Brackets work represents the "first really systematic description of the 
Western esoteric currents. , , ♦ Although a work of little objectivity 
marked by the rationalism of the Enlightenment, its importance should 
not be underestimated, because for several generations it acted as a 
point of reference for philosophy in general and esoteric ism in particu¬ 
lar.'Faivre notes rhac the entry on' r Theosophie"in Diderot's Encyclopedic 
was largely plagiarized from Bracket.* Bracket's attitude toward Her- 
meticism is predominantly hostile. 

Bracket devotes considerable attention to the Hermetic tradition. 
His discussion oP Egyptian philosophy 1 ' includes an account of Hermes 
Trismcgistus, He discusses figures like Bratio. Lull, and Campanula. In 
volume 4, part 1, he includes a chapter entitled “The Restoration of 
Pythagorean-Pbtonic-Kabbaliscic Philosophy" which includes accounts 
of rhe work of Rcudilin, Agrippa* and the Cambridge Platonists Cud- 
worth and More, A later chapter in the same volume, titled "The 
Theosophistsr discusses Fludd, Bohme, and Francis Mercury van Hel- 
mont. Most significant, however, is the more than 150 pages devoted to 
the Kabbalah in volume a. In introducing his Lecturer, Hegel States that 
Brackets work “is so much useless ballast" (l.hp 1:112; Werfee 18:134). The 
substance of Hegel’s criticism is that many of Bracket's accounts are 
inaccurate and deformed by his commitment to Wolffian metaphysics. M 
Nevertheless, Hegel read these volumes carefully 

In his Lectures m the History of Philosophy, Hegel boils down Bracket's 
extensive remarks on the Kabbalah to about two pages, Though the 
brevity of Hegel's treatment might suggest that he shared Brackets hostil¬ 
ity, there is no evidence for this in what Hegel actually says. He does men¬ 
tion that Kabbalistk writers sometimes “sink into the fantastic” (lhp 


34- Faivre, Tbtowphy. Tradition, xviiij 13-19, 

35. See also the prefare to the second edition of the Encyclopedia Logit, in 
which similar criticisms are leveled against EJrucker ('GcraetS, Id; VVfrfcf Sill). 
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KJ955 Wenfee 19:426)#. but he $3)fs similar things about Bdhme and yet takes 
Bohme's thought very seriously, 14 I will not discuss Hegel's account of the 
Kabbalah here, for it is from start to finish identical with a particular form 
of Kabbalah, that of Isaac Luna (1534-72), which I shall discuss at length 
in chapter 7+ t In the present section, I will be concerned simply with an 
account of the basic concepts of the Kabbalah. Whether or not Hegel con- 
sdously recognized his indebtedness to the Kabbalah is irrelevant. His 
thought is similar to it in an extraordinary number of ways. 

If there was an influence of the Kabbalah on Hegel, how did it take 
place? One source was undoubtedly Brucker. Another, more indirect 
source was Bobme, whose indebtedness to the Kabbalah is almost uni' 
versally acknowledged (Brucker even remarks on it). When Oetinger 
asked a rabbi in Frankfurt am Main how he might better understand the 
Kabbalah, the rabbi directed him to Bohme’s works. A seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury follower of Bohmc, Johann Jacob Spafh, was so astounded on learn¬ 
ing of the roots of Bohmes thought in the Kabbalah that he converted 
ro Judaism," Lurianic Kabbahsm was a major influence on Bohme, Cyril 
O'Regan maintains that Qetingpr provides the key to understanding the 
influence of the Kabbalah on Hegel. 1 * 

It is unlikely that Hegel read any Kabbalist works in the original 
Hebrew, However, it is highly probable that be did read at least some 
Latin translations, published as part of Knorr von Rosenroths two-vol¬ 
ume compendium of Kabbalisiic literature, the Kabbala Denudata {Kab¬ 
balah Unveiled) (1677, 16S4), Rosenroth, a Pietist nobleman, included 
large excerpts from the Lurianic Kabbalah, as well as a long essay by 
Francis Mercury van Helmont, an alchemist and friend of Leibniz, The 
Kabbala Deticjdeifcj made Kabbaltsm accessible to every educated person 
and affected attitudes to and interpretations of Kabbalah until the end 
of the nineteenth century* It contains many errors of translation, but 
does not seriously distort Kabbalism/ 1 

I now turn to some of the details of the Kabbalist metaphysics and 
cosmology, 

36. In the preface to the second edition of the Encyclopedia Logic Hegel makes 
a brie f swipe at “gnost ic and. Kabbali&tic phantasmagorias" (Genets, 17; Wrrfcc 
S:ji). Bui'JfabbaiitLKhf' was 1 common, epithet in Hegel s day for what the 
Germans call Scfcttwmenri, ecstatic, visionary mysticism or enthusiasm of 1 
particularly mindless sort, Jr does not necessarily refer ro the real Kabbalah., 
any more than our term "cabal" refers to actual {Cabbalistic steft. 

37. Cyril O'Rtgif' alto identifies Hegel's presentation of the Kabbalah a« 

Lurianic. See O^Regan, “Hegel and Anri-judaism,” The Owt of Minerva 28 

(■>07) : 141-^1; 162. 

3S. Both anecdotes are recounted in Scholcm, Mflfvr Trends, 338. 

3S, Cyril O'Regan, "Hegel and Anti-Judaism," 160,O'Regan further states (p, 
166) that "The historical fact that the linkage of the Kabbalah with Bohmc 
was available to Hegel through the myattcal Pietism of the previous genera¬ 
tion leads one to emphasize its value for characterizing Hegelian ontotheo- 
logical narrative." 

40. There had been earlier translations of some Kabbalist works. For 
instance. Guillaume Posed (igio-flj) translated the Srjir Jfczirob and Zvhn r 
into Latin. 

41. Scholem, Katbiubli, 416. 
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c) Bewbftfe... 

The root of the Hebrew word Yabveh means "to become/' Scholem 
writes that'The essence of the Kabbaltstic idea of God .. - lies in its res¬ 
olutely dynamic conception of the Godhead*"' Though God is under¬ 
stood as a prtcfji, and this process is knewable, most KabbaUsts could 
not accept the idea of a God made wholly manifest and so they held 
onto the idea that God possesses a transcendent Aspect. This was given a 
name by the early Kabbalists of Spain and Provence: Em-So/ (“the Infi¬ 
nite")* Some Kabbalists, like Moses Cordovero (15111-70), the teacher of 
Isaac Luria, maintained that the transcendent £in- 5 c/ alone is truly God* 

In the works of other Kabbalists, such as Luria* Eifi-So/ plays a role 
virtually identical to Bdhme's Ungrund. The Zahar of Moses de Leon 
(1140-1305)—which Scholem characterizes as "Jewish, theosophy 
announces that “From the mystery of Ebt-Sof a dame is kindled and 
inside the flame a hidden well comes into being. The primordial point 
shines forth in being when the well breaks through the aether/*" Just as 
Boh me holds that nature is an unfolding of the dynamic “eternal nature’' 
contained within God, so the Zohar, in Scholenfs words, holds that "The 
creation of the world, that is ro say, the creation of something out of 
nothing, is itself but the external aspect of something which takes place 
in God Himself/* 1 

The first stage in the manifestation of Bin-So/ is sometimes conceived 
as Ayirt , or "Nothing." Ein-Sof as the Infinite, is supposed to be Absolute 
All whereas Ay in is Absolute Nothing. According to Halevi, these two 
are really identical** (In Bdhme's formulation, Alfej - Nirbti; in Hegel's, 
Sein = Nicbrj*) Scholem maintains that Ayin is a kind of primal unity 
that transcends the subject-object distinction/ 7 Nevertheless, although 
Ein-Sof/Ayin is neither subject nor object, its teles is to develop into a 
true or absolute subject. Ayin is said to become Ant, “I" (Ayifl fe-Ani, 
"Nothing changes into I") 48 According to the Kabbalists/God willed to 
see God," to become hilly manifest to Himself; to achieve perfect self- 
knowledge or self-relation/' 1 

In the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel usesT to express the self-relation of 
Idea or God through man, stating that “only man reduplicates himself in 
such a way that he is the universal that is for the universal. This is the 
ease for the first time when man knows himself to be an T“ (el § 14 
Z-i; Geraets, 57). Of course, Hegel holds that it is through man that 
God "achieves" seif-knowledge. According to traditional Judeo-Christian 

42< Scholem, On The Metical SJwpe of fire OsdljMd; Bask Concept in the Kai- 
balcth, iritis.Joachim Neugroschel (New York? Schccken Books, 1991). i$8. 

4j r Scholem, Major Trendi, 105. 

44* Zohar vasv quoted in Scholem, 109-10. 

4v Scholem, Major Trendf, 117^ See also p- "Creation is nothing but an 

external development of those forces which are active in God Himself,"’ 

46. Z’tv ben Shimon Halevi, A Kabbalistic Universe (York Beach: Samuel 
Weiser, 1977), 7. 

47- Scholem, Major Trendi, an* 

484 Ibid, 118- 

49. Halevi, A Kfl&litflkfk Unirerte, 7* 
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belief, making God somehow dependent on man is heretical. The Kab¬ 
balah, however, is not traditional Judaism, Scholem writes that "the Zchar 
identifies the highest development of God s personality with precisely 
that stage of His unfolding which is nearest to human experience, indeed 
which L$ immanent and mysteriously present in every one of u$- HFM 

The "F of God is identified by many Kabhalists with Malfcbuf or 
"Kingdom." This is the tenth and "'final'' of the famous Kabbalistic Sepki- 
roth, which are almost always depicted as circles and often shown 
grouped and interconnected in a diagram known as the "Tree of Life" 
The term Sepkirofh first occurs in the Se/er Yezirah, which is the earliest 
known Kabbalistic text, Srpbimfb (singular; Sfphirab) means''numbers" 
The Sepbirotfr are also sometimes called rtif tarot, "sources^ The role of 
the Sepbiratfi in Kabbalism is strikingly similar to the role of the £ufir 
Renter in Bohmes theosophy; they in some sense delineate the stages of 
God's progressive self-manifestation. 

However, as Cordovero recognized, the crucial question is whether 
the Sepkirotb are aspects of God, or merely instruments by which God 
expresses Himself. Cordovero argued that the Sepkiraft are "organs" of 
God, which makes them parts of God in essence, but not identical with 
Him, in the same way that my heart is a part of me, but not identical 
with me. Of course, the Sepkirotb are not physical organs, so Cordovero 
tried to interpret them as "stages of the divine mind,"* 1 Cordovero also 
conceives the Sepbiroffi as expressing the underlying structure of nature 
itself and of every Created being, Scholem writes that "this tree of God 
[the Tree of Life] is also, as it were, the skeleton of the universe; it grows 
throughout the whole of creation and spreads its branches through all 
its ramifications. All mundane and created things exist only because 
Something of the power of the Sepbinolb lives and acts in them." 51 This 
idea is essentially identical to Bohme's conception of the "eternal nature" 
of the source-spirits as the essence of nature, as well as to Hegel's claim 
that the Logic constitutes the "animating soul" of nature (el § 24 2 k 1; 
Geraets, 58), 

Other Kabbaiisrs were more radical than Cordovero. In the thir¬ 
teenth century, many held the view that the Sepfiinefb were moments of 
God s essence itself, and nor something distinct from God. According to 
Scholem, the author of the Ma'drefeket ha-Etohut (a very early Kabbalist 
treatise), "was led to the daring conclusion that only the revealed God 
can in reality be called'God, and not the hidden dens abscondirus, who 
cannot be an object of religious thought,"*' Even the Zohar does nor 
make the Sephirorh "outside" God, but instead conceives the "emana¬ 
tion" of the Sepbiroifi as occurring within God. 

As to the SepfiirotJ? themselves and their structure, they are always 
presented in an hierarchical order that almost never varies in the works 
of the Kabbalists. Despite this hierarchy, each Sepbimfi is conceived of as 

50. Sdiokm, Major Trend** 

51..Ibid,, 151; c£Scholem, Kabbalah, 10 a. 

51, Scholem, Major Tnfrtili, 214-15. 

5 j. Scholem, Kabbalah* &$. 
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being equally dose to its "source” in Ein-Sbf or Ayin. Thus the hierarchy is 
artificial- Again, Bfthme comes to mind: 

These seven gene ratings in ail are none of them the first, the set- 
ondp or the third, or last, but they are all seven, every one of them, 
both the first, second, third, fourth, and last. Yet I must set them 
down one after another, according to a cnaturtly way and manner, 
otherwise you could not understand in For the Deity is as a wheel 
with seven wheels made one in another, wherein a man sees neither 
beginning nor end, ^ 

Oddly enough, instead of the familiar tree diagram, the Sepkiroth ate 
sometimes depicted as concentric circles, just like Bdhmes wheels. 
SchoJem says the following about the doctrine of the Sejfer Yeiirab:% is 
emphasized that the ten SepJbimib constitute a closed unit, for "their end 
is in their beginning and their beginning in their end' and they revolve in 
each other; he., these ten basic principles constitute a unity ." 54 Luria 
depicted the Sepbiroth as concentric circles and, as I have said, it is Luti- 
anic Kabbalah that influenced Bohme most strongly- (In fact, Lurianic 
Kabbal ah incorporated both the linear and circular arrangement of 
Sepfeirofh, as we will see in chapter 7.) Schdlem notes that "From the 13th 
century onward we find the idea that each Sepbimfi comprises all orhers 
successively in an infinite reflection of the Sepbiratb within themselves,'" 4 * 
The SepbifafJ) and their arrangement as the" Tree of Life” are shown in 
figure 6 . 

The Sefer Yczireh refers to Ketcr as ru'db, which can be translated as 
"aether*'or "spirit," This is the point at which God in Himself, Ein-Stif, 
bursts into manifestation. This manifestation is thought of as a circuit 
running through the ten Sepkiroth, and it is symbolized as ajagged flash of 
lightning, touching or "activating" each Sepfeirdb, pictured as a circle or a 
bowl (recall Bdhme's Schrack or "Flash"). Kster or "crown* is on some 
accounts Ayin or Nothing, on other accounts the One, or Gods Supernal 
Will, In fact, it is perhaps all of these: it is blank Oneness, which is yet 
indeterminate and without character. In this tension between unity and 
indeterminacy is bom a drive or a ecnatus toward a plurality of determi¬ 
nations. This is represented by the second Sephirah, Hdhktmh or Wis¬ 
dom, which is the “thought" of creation: the idea of MI that is or can be. 
Like everything in the Kabbalah, the doctrine of the SrpJnrejh is 
expressed in figurative language that is often difficult to interpret. Thus 
any interpretation is necessarily speculative. We can say with some 
assurance, however, that as a movement away from blank Oneness and 
toward determination, Hohkmah is a determination 0} Onenefi.^ I sug¬ 
gest that it represents the Universal as such: Hohkmah is the One-Noth¬ 
ing of Krier become a determinate nothingness* A universal is precisely a 
determinate nothingness: it is ho (king at Ml, but rather an empty—yet 

S4* Aure-rp, clap, aj, § i£; Sparrow, 615-16. 

55. Scholem, fUfchiffll?, *4 

56. [bid., ii]. 

57. See Aryeh Kaplan, editorial tematk in his iranslaxfon of Thf B abir (York 
Beach, Maine: Samuel Weiser, 1979)- 97 - 
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6 * The“TrreofLife"as rendered by Bracket. HwfprpA Critics 

vd. If 1741. Wit cam be virtually Certain chat Hegel 
studied this diagram in preparing his remarks on the Kabbalah in 
the Lett uta em fta Hi^oi^^Pbiiofdpby Reprinted by permission of 
the Robert W. Woodruff Library, Special Collect ions and Archives, 

Emory University,. Atlanta* Georgia- 


determinate—form. Scholem writes that Hdtbmab‘represents the ideal 
thought of Creation, conceived as the ideal point which itself springs 
from the impulse of the abysmal will.” 51 Thus, HpbkfnaJj is a further 
determination of Krter, the Nothing that is at the same time Unity. 


Scholcm. Major Trend*, tig. 
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Retail from chapter i that for Bohme, Wisdom is rhe first stage of Gods 
"ochering" Himself, and it takes the form of the seven source'spirits. 
The further determination of Habfemab is Birwh, or "Understanding," 
sometimes referred to as the "Womb* Hohkmah is the Universal con¬ 
tracted into an undifferentiated whole, Bimh represents the specifica¬ 
tion or particularization of the Universal.” It is the matrix in which the 
Wisdom of God, or the Idea of the Universal, becomes folly specified as 
a system of universals. It can easily be seen that these three Sepbtrofb are 
similar to the Plotinian trio of the One, News, and World SouL Kffer, 
Hohkmah, and Bwah are thought by the Kabbalists to be the three most 
important and ultimate of the Sepbtrckb (thus tempting Christian Kab- 
balists to identify them with the persons of the Trinity), 

The seven remaining S ephiroth are conceived as representing the seven 
days of creation, and deal with aspects, in effect, of the created world 
bom from the womb of Bimh (some Kabbalists thus make a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between the first three and the last seven Sephiroth, but as we 
have seen others identify all seven with the essence of God). Before 
passing on to the first of the seven, however, the lightning flash of mani- 
festarion passes through an anti-Sepbirdb or phantom Sepbirab called 
Da at. Dn’iif: does nor appear in Kahbalism until the thirteenth century* 
Scholem conjectures that "This addition arose from the desire to see 
each group of three Sepbinctb as a unit comprising opposing attributes 
and as a synthesis which finally resolved them , 1 "* 1 In other words, XVaf 
was intended to be a third to Hokkmah and Binab, just as Tifertt is a third 
to Gtvarah and Hescd, and Yetod is a third to Hod and Ntzah* Meaning lit¬ 
erally "Knowledge," according to Scholem Da'at is supposed to represent 
the"external aspect of Kieter" which is directly above DTflf on the Tree of 
Life ,* 1 What could this mean ? Keter, we have seen, is a will or a drive rhar 
is constituted by the tension of Nothing and Unity, or Indeterminacy 
and Determinacy. Da at is sometimes referred to as the "temporal pres¬ 
ent," and Keler as "eternal now." I want to suggest that .Da at is time itself, 
conceived in opposition to Ketcr's "eternal now," which is, of course, out¬ 
side of time, (One is reminded of Hegel's description of Time as "'the 
Concept itself that is there" [Miller, 487; pc, 524)). Daai is not a real 
part of the Tree of Life because the system of the Sephiroth is outside of 
time. Da at is knowledge because it represents the "contact point" of the 
Kabbalist with the Sepbirofb: our knowledge of God and the cosmos is a 
unity of Wisdom (Hofebmab) and Understanding (Bin«b), a knowledge 
of Wisdom through Understanding; we know the eternal in a sensuous 
way, and our knowledge is in rime. Significantly, Da'at is also sometimes 
referred to as "Holy Spirit," 

From Da at we pass on to H«ed or CcduJkb, which is generally trans¬ 
lated as "Mercy,” and then across (on the Tree of Life) to Din or Gevxirdb 
("Stern Judgment"). These represent the forces of expansion and con- 


-jy. Kaplan that Bintfb represents differentiation (fidibit, $7}. 

60. Scholem, Kiifciwliib, 107, 

61, ibid, 107- 
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traction. The further specification of being rakes place in the tension of 
expansion and contraction. As we saw in chapter z t Oeringer speaks of 
expansion {Ausbneitung) and contraction (Siarfee) and identifies them 
explicidy with Meted and Geirunib r u Goethe also makes use of these con¬ 
cepts. In the last chapter, I discussed how in 1804-5, Hegel wrote out 
and then criticized a “myth" concerning the fail of Lucifer. He writes, 
"God, having turned toward nature and expressed Himself [hat sich aus- 
gebreitet] in the pomp and dull repetition of its forms, became aware of 
His expansion [Expanhcn]-,, and became angry over it. Wrath (Zorn] is 
this formation, this contraction [Zusammennehme «] inro an empty point. 
He finds Himself in this way, with His being poured out into the unend¬ 
ing, restless infinity, where there is no present but an empty transcen¬ 
dence of limit, which always remains even as it is transcended." 61 Hegel 
identifies Wrath with contraction here. Similarly, the Kabbalah identi¬ 
fies GevarAhfDin with "fire." "wrath," and^severity,” 64 

According to the Kabbalah, Dirt is the origin of evil. Ordinarily, Dirt 
and Hesed balance each other: severity of judgment is balanced by mercy: 
sharp distinction, cutting-off, or closedness is balanced by unity, embrace, 
or openness. However, as Scholem notes,* When [Din] ceases to be tem¬ 
pered, when in its measureless hypertrophical outbreak it tears itself 
loose from the quality of mercy, then it breaks away from God altogether 
and is transformed into the radically evil, into Gehenna and the dark 
world of Satan.*** Hegel, in his "myth" of 1804-5, writes that "The anger 
of God, here fixed outside Himself in His otherness, the fallen Lucifer, 
rose up against God and his beauty made him arrogant. Nature, through 
consciousness of its own form, brought it to completion and flattered 
itself over kT" God's wrath, then, according to Hegel, becomes the spirit 
of Lucifer, who is at home with the finite and ephemeral. The same Kab- 
balistic conception of evil, as we have seen, is to be found in Boh me. Evil 
has its origin as a moment of God—negativity is subbred within the 
whole—but it is a moment "broken offTas it were, from the divine life. 
Applied to human life, Din would represent what Hegel calls 
Desire—the urge to annihilate the other and absolutize the self Bohme 
designates this way of being as‘'the Sour"—it is an indrawing, a pulling 
away, a shutting off and negation df all eke. Both Bohme and the Kab¬ 
balah regard this as a necessary moment of the being of God and all cre¬ 
ation, Everything good that subsequently comes to be, u only through 
having overcome this negative moment. This is, of course, Hegel's own 
position, as I discussed in the preceding chapter. 

^‘Qiirch die wierte |&pWJ r Gedulth, brdret Er seine Krftftcn aus in sich 
sdbst (Pi 150, u Lobtt dm in far Ambreitung Jfiarr Kra/l). Durch die fiLnfre, 
Gebhurah, uitcndlrt urcd verfilit Er sit wiedrr zusammen, das* wir ign fa 
seinem [sit] Gebhurut.'Krlften,' lobcn (Ps. 150,1)“ (Friedrich Christoph 
Oedngfl* Lehrmfrl far PrinwwiiT Antonia, ed, Reinhard Brejmufer and 

Friedrich Hfmimmp [Berlin, 1977], 1199). 

63, Hoffimeisrer, DflfcvmrrtEe, 364-65. 

64. Scholem, Major Trends, 137. 

6 s, Ibid., 137- 

66 - Ibid., 36s- 
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From Din, we proceed to Tt/eref, which stands in the center of the Tree 
of Life, directly below Kefer and DaaL This center line is known as the 
"Pillar of Equilibrium** The Sepbirofb standing in this pilar have a "rec¬ 
onciling function": Da' at in some sense reconciles Hokhnwh and S inah, 
and Tiferet reconciles Hesed and Dirt (only Kefer and Malkhut standout' 
side" this pattern* as will shortly be accounted for). As the reconciliation 
of Hcscd and Dan, Tifcrct is sometimes (especially in the 2 k)bar) called 
Rishdmim, which means "compassion," Tiferet is usually translated as 
"Beauty" or "Adornment," It is also called "the King," and is masculine in 
character, Tiferet is also conceived as the "son* of Maffebut and Binab (in 
most diagrams of the Tree of Life, Tiferet is directly connected with 
MaMut and Binah). Tiferet represents the Idea of the Universe: the self* 
expression of the infinite through sameness and difference, brought 
forth in expansion and contraction. But the process is not fully realized 
with Tiff ref, however. 

Nezab and Hod , the last two dyadic Sepbirofb, both represent revela- 
tion or prophecy. Unfortunately, here Kabbalisrs become extremely 
obscure, making these two very hard to interpret* Their names are fee* 
quently translated as "Eternity” and "Reverberation" (often "Majesty"). 
Nezah and Hod appear to be the utterance or expression of the plan of 
God, a "reflection* back upon what has gone before, and a projection for* 
ward: the eternal Structure of the first Seven Sepbirofb (including the 
phantom Sepblrah Dd'dt) echoing forward through time, Nrijdb and Hod 
represent God as eternal, yet as unfolding in time. Yesod or "Foundation" 

contains all the preceding Sepbirofb. It is depicted as the male sexual 
organ because it is supposed to be the channel through which all pre¬ 
ceding Sepbirolb "flow into* the final Sephiroh, Malkhut^ 

Malkhut or "Kingdom* (sometimes "Glory*) is conceived of as femi¬ 
nine — in contrast to the "male* Tiferet and Yejod (the "organ" of 
Tiferet)—and is often referred to under the alternate name of Shekhinah 
or "Divine Presence” If one looks at a drawing of the Tree of Life, 
MgJkhsrf and Kefer seem to stand apart from the others. Yejed and 
Malkhut are the only Scpba'rofb in the Pillar of Equilibrium that are not 
separated by dyadic Sepbiretb, making Mslkbut seem almost like an 
extension of the Tree, a sort of appendage, This is not accidental, for 
Mfllfefewi represents the divine presence in tlx world: with iMalfebuf the 
Sepbirofb have reached down into the world of space and time. I will dis¬ 
cuss the Kabbalisc concept of Malfebiit or Shekhinah more folly in chapter 
7, for it relates to Hegel's Philosophy of Spirit: Sbekbirtdb is conceived as 
God embodied in the Keneset Yiirael, the "communiry of Israel," a doc¬ 
trine remarkably like Hegel's theory of Objective Spirit. 

In addition to the doctrine of the Srpberotb, traditional Kabbalah also 
teaches a doctrine of "four worlds": Afctdutb, Bewioh, Yezirah f and Asiyab. 
The first of these is, in effect, the world of God "in Himself" the eternal, 
unchanging world of the Sepbtrodu The others, however, are worlds 
"emanated* from the Sepbirotb* In his discussion of Kabbalah in the 

67. [bid., 127-28. 
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Latum, Hegel includes a brief account of the "four worlds" which is 
entirely accurate: 

In rhi first place there came forth ten of such emanations, Scphiroth, 
forming the pure world of Azilut [die reine, azilutischc Welt], which 
exists in itself and does not change. The second ts the world of 
Briob [die briatisehe Welt], which does change, The rhird is rhe 
formed world of Jezirah [die geformte, jczirdiisribe We!f], the world of 
pure spirits set in matter, the souls of the stars—that is, further 
distinctions into which this dark wisdom proceeds. In the fourth 
place comes the created world, the Asiah [viertens die gemackte Wdt, 
die (tiwfciijcfceJ: it is the lowest, the vegetative and sensible world, 
(lhp 1:396]; Werke 19:417-18) 

d) Language and Method in the Kabbalah 

Scholar: discusses how Kabbalist thought can be considered a form of 
Gnosticism, and then remarks, "at the same time, side by side with this 
Gnostic outlook, we find a most astonishing tendency to a mode of con¬ 
templative thought that can be called'dialectic' in the strictest sense of 
the term as used by Hegel."* 4 Scholem writes, further, that “ The process 
of emanation of the Sepbirotb is described by Cordovero as dialectical. In 
order to be revealed, God has to conceal Himself. This concealment is in 
itself the coming into being of the Sephirvtb. Only the Sephiroth reveal 
God, and that Is why'revealing is the cause of concealment and conceal¬ 
ment is the cause of revealing/ "" Scholem refers to the structure of the 
SepbtToth as being “built out of mangles. 1 ^ Atyeh Kaplan, in his com- 
mentary on the Bahir t quotes the last of the'Thirteen Principles of Exe¬ 
gesis* of Rabbi Tshmael: ' Two verses oppose one another until a third 
verse is brought co reconcile them* Kaplan comments:"It is this dialed 
tic that results in die basic triplet structure so often found in Kab¬ 
balah/” 1 We have already seen examples of this, in the triadic structure 
of the transitions in the Srpbimfb: how Hakhmak and Binflfe are recon¬ 
ciled by Da'at, Hesed and Drn by Ttferet, etc. The Bobir itself echoes this: 
"A third verse comes and reconciles the two- It is written 139:11), 

'Even darkness is not dark to you. Night shines like day—light and 
darkness are the same/ 1,92 

The Kabbalists believe that by manipulating the language of Adam 
they are recovering the wisdom he possessed and rhen lost in the Fall. 
Scholem writes that “Man, as he was before his fall, is conceived as acos¬ 
mic being which contains the whole world in itself and whose station Is 
superior even to that of Metatron, the first of the angels/’ 1 ' 1 The Sepbimfb 
Tiferet and MaMwf are identified with, respectively, the Tree of Life and 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil from the Garden of Eden. 

68. Scholem, Kabiwkh, 14J> 

Gg+ Ibid., 40a. 

70. Ibid., 107. 

?h Kaphm, editorial remark in Bator, 87. 

72- Ibid,, $ 1; Kaplan, t. 

7 J. Scholem, Major Trend*, 37$. 
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Adams sin consisted in “separating" die two trees and choosing to ^wor¬ 
ship" only the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil* Here again, 
there is a remarkable similarity to Boh me. We saw in chapter i how for 
Bdhme the Tree of Good and Evil represents disharmony, a separation 
of the spirits of nature into units under the sway of the "Eternal No," 
withdrawn into themselves, spurning unity. Thinking that it would pro- 
vide him with the wisdom he sought, Adam naively ate of this tree. 7 * 
Adams action constituted a turning away from divine unity. 

Like the Kabbalisrs, Bdhme holds the view that before his fall, Adam 
was privy ro the Wisdom of God/But yet when he fell, and was set into 
the outward birth or geniture, he knew it no more, but kept it in remem¬ 
brance only as a dark and veiled story; and this he left to his posterity." 
Bdhme also ascribes supernatural powers to Adam. For instance, Adam, 
who was originally androgynous, could procreate at will by the power of 
imagination, could exist without eating or sleeping, and could alter the 
essences of objects through magic words/ The Kabbalisr view of Adam 
is very similar although somewhat more complicated, as we will see in 
chapter 7 - 

Although there is a Boh mean influence on the Logic and on Hegel's con¬ 
ception of system, the deeper influence is that of the Kabbalah. Bdhme is 
a Christian Kabbalist, and so there is an indirect influence of the Kabbalah 
on Hegel, by way of Bdhme, Also, Hegel read Brackets extensive account 
of the Kabbalah and probably Rosenrorfrs Kdhhifa Denud ate as well. 
There ate other possible channels of influence, however: the writings of 
Reuchlin, whom Hegel discusses very briefly in the lectures, as well as 
those of Baader, and of course, the tradition of Christian Kabbalism in 
Wumemberg as represented preeminently by Oetmger. 

Let the following serve as a summary of some of the more significant 
doctrinal correspondences between Kabbalism and Hegel s system; 

i- God is conceived in various forms of Kabbalism, as well as in 
Hegel, as dynamic, as a God somehow “in process." 
a* The "God process" is delineated into separate Sephiroth, which are 
conceived of as "moments" of Gods being (according to some Kab- 
bahsts)—just as the categories of the Logic are moments of an 
organic totality constituting "'the exposition of God as He is in his 
eternal essence before the creation of nature and a finite Spirit" 
(Miller, jo; wl m 3 - 3 4)/ 

3, In Kabbalism, Ein-So/or the “Absolute AH" is made equivalent to 
Ay in, "Nothing/ In Hegel: Being = Nothing. 

4. Ajfin (or Ay in = Ein-Sof), the point at which Kabbalist discussions 
of God's nature begin, is held to transcend the distinction between 
subject and object/ Its telos is to develop into an “absolute subject." 

74. MyuCfriaffl Magnum, thap. ift, § 33. 

75. Ibid., chap. 17, $ 43, 

7*. Cyril ©'Regan points to * gpnerj “symmetry" between the first three 
Srpfjfrcir.fr (Keter-Hokhmah-Binsb) and Hegel's Being-Essence-Concept, See 
ORegan/Hegd md Anti-Judaism" 161. 

77. In che texi of the Science of Logic, Hegel actually draws on the mystical tra¬ 
ditions of India to exp Lin “Pure BdngVWith this wholly abstract purity of 
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In Hegel's Logic, Being-Nothing, which transcends the subject- 
object distinction, develops into Absolute Idea, which is a kind of 
“abstract conception" of the self-thinking thought of Spirit. 

5, In Kabbalfcm, the highest development of Gods “personality'' is 

identified, according to Gerahom Scholem, “with precisely that 
stage of His unfolding which is nearest to human experience, 
indeed which is immanent and mysteriously present in every one of 
us." 71 The same could be said of Hegel’s theology* 

G, All the Scpbiretb are immanent as a totality within the final Srpbi- 
rah —just as all the categories of Hegel's Login are immanent 
within, or constitute the "definition" of. Absolute Idea, 

7+ The Scpkiroth ate seen as penetrating and informing all levels of 
being, constituting the “skeleton* of nature. Hegel claims that the 
moments of his Legit constitute the"animating soul" of nature (el § 
24 2-2; Geraets, 58)* 

8, Such commentators as Scholem and Kaplan have pointed out 
the triadic, dialectical structure of the thought-forms in Kabbalah, 
9* The Kabbalist treatment of Din, or evil, as a moment of God's 
being correspond* to Hegel's sublacion of the negativity of Desire 
within his system* 

4 - Ramon Lull and the Tradition of Pamophia 

In this final section 1 will discuss a wholly different strand of Hermetic 
influence discernible in the Logic , that of Ramon Lull and the tradition 
of pansophia or encydopcdiim. As we shall see, at a certain point Lullism 
crosses paths with Christian Kabbalah* 

Lull was born in Majorca in 1235 and, after many travels and adven¬ 
tures, died there in 1316. In his early life, Luh was a courtier wirh no for- 
m3] training as a scholar. He Lived a hedonistic Life until 1272, when he 
had a mystical vision on Mount Ran da in Majorca* His vision revealed to 
him the "attributes of God" in all their glory, radiating out into creation* 
Lull was inspired to create an art based on these attributes that would 
allow one to know God and achieve total understanding of all that exists* 
Lull believed that his Art was based on ideas common to the three great 
religions of the West, Christianity, Judaism, and Islam.” At the same time, 
the Art is supposed to constitute a “science of sciences" a supersedence 


continuity that is, ufrdetcrminatcneas and vacuity of conception, it is indiffnenr 
whether this abstraction is called apace, punt intuiting, Or pun thinking; it is 
altogether the same as what the Indian calls Brahma, when for years on end, 
physically motionless and equally unmoved in sensation, conception, fantasy), 
desire and so on, looking only at the tip of his nose, he says inwardly only 
Qifl, Qm, Qm, or else nothing at all. This dull, empty consciousness, under- 
stood as consciousness, is—being” (Miller. 97; wl 1:89), 

78, Scholem* Major Trendi, iifi-17. 

79. Lull was influenced by Muhyi at-Din Ibn al-'Andri (1163-1140), who was 
one of the founders of "rheosophicaJ Sufism." He believed char reality is a 
progressive realization of God's self'knowledge. See Dan Merkur, Qnotfc An 
Esoteric Tradition of MjiticaJ Vuiont and lAtiom (Albany; State University of 
New York Press, i«j). 146* Merkur writes: "Lull's debts to Ibnal-'Arabi were 
so extensive as to amount occasionally to plagiarism' (ibid.). 
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consisting of the ultimate truths of reality, which can be used to order all 
existing knowledge,® Likewise Hegel believed his Lcgfc could "order"’ all 
the scientific knowledge of his day and reveal its place in the divine whole. 
The attributes or Names of God are, according to Lull, Bonitas* Mag¬ 
nitude, Etttnitas, Potestas, Sapientia, Voluntas, Yirttji, Veritas, and Gloria 
(Goodness, Greatness, Eternity Power, Wisdom, W 1 I, Virtue, Truth, 
and Glory), These he designated with the letters B, C, D* E, F, G, H, I, 
and K (Yates notes that "the unmentioned A is the ineffable Absolute")/ 1 
Lull employed these letters in diagrams, usually around the edge of cir¬ 
cles. These circles function as "wheels": by turning the wheels, each 
inscribed with the letters, new combinations of the letters could be 
arrived at r each of which bore some ontological or cosmological signifi¬ 
cance, This procedure generally involved the manipulation of three 
wheels—or some ocher such device—yielding triadic combinations of 
letters: BBB, BBC, CFG, GDC, etc. 

Lull placed great emphasis on the Trinity and trinitarian structure. tJ 
Anthony Bonner writes that "it was Lulls idea to show that the Chris¬ 
tian mysteries were part of the very structure of the universe, which 
would therefore be incomplete or imperfect without them/' 0 Lull 
believed that through the contemplation of triadic combinations of the 
divine Names, we can ascend in thought to the Trinity of Father-Son- 
Holy Spirit itself, Hegel's system is pervaded by triadic structures that 
are all "modeled On" Or reflect the primary triad of Logic-Nature-Spirit, 
which in turn is patterned after the Christian Trinity 

Lull was a prolific author who wrote on a very wide variety of sub¬ 
jects, including the natural sciences. No matter what subject he took up, 
however. Lull always laid out its central parts in terms of the attributes 
B to K. Lull was employing an analogical method in his "complete 
speech/ involving appeal to fundamental correspondences or, as Bonner 
puts it/'arguments of congruence/ 6 * Here coo is a dear parallel to Hegel, 
In Hegel's system each major subdivision reflects the triadic structure of 
the whole, in which there are detailed conceptual analogues and corre¬ 
spondences between the parts of the different “sciences" (e,g., the corre¬ 
spondence between “Consciousness" in the Phenomenology and the 
"Doctrine of Being* in the Logic)* Like Hegel's Logic, it is fwfk a means to 
order and understand ail our other knowledge, and at the same rime the 
most fundamental kind of knowledge. 

So, See Paolo Rossi, "The Legacy of Ramon Lull in Sbcreench-Ceniury 
Thought/Mediaeval md RtimiisAiue Studies $ (1961): iSi-n j, 185. 

If, Yates, Tfef Q«t 4 c PhUvtPpby, U, 

8a. See IbkL, 178-9: see also R. D, F, Prince Mill/The Trinitarian World Pic¬ 
ture of Ramon Lull/ Rdmdtffisthcj juferfettcb 7 (1955-56); 129-56, 

83. Anthony Bonner, editor s introduction in Doctor fflamintfois: A Ramon £JhR 
Reader (Princeton, N,J,: Princeton University Press, igJJsJn ft, Recall Jl N* 
Findlay's observation that"! Hegel’s] whole system may in fact be regarded as 
an attempt bo see the Christian mysteries in everything whatever, every natu¬ 
ral process, every form of human activity, and every logical transition^ (Find¬ 
lay. J hgef: A Re-Examination, ip), 

84- Ibid., si. 
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Lull does not just employ circles or wheels to represent combinations 
of the divine names. He also uses the triangle and the square. The circle 
represents the heavens (no doubt because of rhe "spheres'" and rhe circu¬ 
lar movements of the planets); the triangle represents divinity (the trin¬ 
ity), and the square represents the four elements. As an example of Lull's 
fusion of logic and metaphysics, he attempts ro map the four elements 
onto the four categorical propositions of the traditional "Square of 
Opposition*"* His most common image, however, combines the circle 
with the triangle. Lull's most famous diagram shows a circle ringed round 
with B to K, joined in myriad triadic combinations by triangles drawn 
within the circle, Yates describes this as, “a mystical figure in which we 
meditate on the complex relations of the Names with one another as 
they are in rhe Godhead, before extension into the creation, and as 
aspects of the Trinity*" 3 * Apparently Lull and his followers actually made 
"wheels" of his concentric circles so that they could turn the circles and 
produce new revelations about the nature of God and the cosmos. 

Lull is often placed in the tradition of Christian Kabbalah. Many Lull 
scholars hotly dispute this* I agree with Yates, however, that an influence 
of Kabbalism on Lull was certainly possible. As Yates points out, the 
concept of the "Names of God' 1 is fundamental to Jewish mysticism. The 
Zohar was, of course, written in Spain during Lull's lifetime. Lull's prac¬ 
tice of combining and recombining B to K and contemplating these 
combinations is similar to the meditative practices of Abraham Abu- 
kfia.“ Pico della Mirandola himself pointed this out/ 7 Scholem speaks 
of AbuJahas method as a "mystical logic" and writes that "From the 
motion of the Letters of thought result the truths of reason." 31 

Hegel devotes about two pages to Lull in his Lecture*, grouping him 
with John CharLier, Ramon of Sabunde, and Roger Bacon as Myjtifeer of 
the scholastic variety (Lull receives the most extensive treatment)." 
Hegel writes that 

The chief object aimed at in this mans'Arc' was an enumeration 
and arrangement of the various concepts under which all objects 
fall, or of the pure categories according to which they can be deter¬ 
mined, so that it may be possible in regard to every object ro indi¬ 
cate with ease the conceptions applicable to it. Lullus is so 
systematic that he becomes at times mechanical- He constructed a 
diagram in circles, on which were marked triangles through which 
the circles pass* (lhp 3:93; Werke 19:586) 

85. Yates, The Art vj Mewvry, 181, 

86. According to Dan Merkur, Abulafk had his followers visualize rhe letter 
combinations on a rotating; wheel (Mtrkur, GnPfU, 349), 

87- Yates, The Art tf Memory, 177,! 8 8.-89. 

88. Scholem, Mdjpr Iteftth, 134-3$. Arthur Edward Waite, in his eccentric but 
ambitious study of the Kabbalah, disputes any influence of Kabbalism op 
L ull* Set A. E. Waite, The Hoiy JCabtaUr (New York: Citadel Press, 199a), 

440,441. 

89. H^gel states in gen eral of the group, "Among them genuine philosophy is 
10 be found—termed also Mysticism; if rends to inwardness and, beam a great 
resemblance ro Spinoxism" (lhp 3:91; Werke 19:584)* 
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In the Science of Logic, in the'Doctrine of the Concept" Hegel states that 
the "Leibnhian application of the calculus of combinations and permu¬ 
tations ro die syllogism and to the combination of other notions, dif¬ 
fered from the notorious Art of Lull {dcr verrufenen Lullianiithn KwmfJ 
solely in being more methodical on the arithmetical side, but for the 
rest, they were both equally meaningless'' (Miller, 685; wx 3:128)* 

This remark must be understood in the context of the Science of Logic, 
in which 1 legel is rejecting all “abstract" conceptions of philosophy that 
oppose method to subject matter, a defect present in Lull* Elsewhere, 
Hegel is more positive. In his discussion of Bruno, Hegel anticipates Yates's 
connection of Bruno with Lull:"The main endeavour of Bruno was ,.. to 
represent the All and One f das AM und EmtJ , after the method of Lullus, as 
a system of classes of regular determinations" (imp 3:134-35? Werfee 20:3.6)* 
Earlier in his remarks on Bruno, Hegel glosses the Luliian art as “the 
art of finding differences in the Idea" (ihp 3:113? Wtrkt 10:31). This is 
highly significant, for Hegel's LdgEc is precisely an articulation of the 
different moments of Absolute Idea. Hegel cannot have simply dis¬ 
missed Lulls rhought if he regarded it as a precursor to his own in this 
significant respect/ In his remarks on Spinoza, Hegel states that“Lnllus 
and Bruno attempted to draw up a system of form, which should embrace 
and comprehend the one substance which organizes itself into the uni¬ 
verse; this attempt Spinoza did not make" {lhp 3:287; Werke 20:194). 

Yates devotes a chapter in her The Art of Memory to Lull and attempts 
no locate him within the tradition of errs memoria. However, she notes 
that Lull's an is devoid of the dramatic images of the classical ars memo- 
ria. Instead, it employs an abstract letter notation/ 1 Nevertheless, Lull 
does belong to the tradition of an tnemarifl because he conceives his Art 
as a means of recollecting Truths We have seen rhat for Hegel 
Mnemosyne is the “absolute muse" because by hearing her voice the 
philosopher comes to speak the complete speech, 

Verene has drawn a parallel between the traditional an memoria and the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, exploiting the famous line at the end of the Pbe- 
nomenefegy where Hegel speaks of the work as a “gallery of images' (Galerie 
von BiLdern} Miller, 492; pc , 530).” The traditional an memoria employed 
striking images arranged in systematic order to cause the onlooker to “rec¬ 
ollect" the wisdom already brent in him. The best example of this is the 
"memory theater” df Giulia Camilla (c. 1480-1544), which appears to 
have been a s mall, walk-in amphitheater decorated with various combina¬ 
tions of archetypal images, underneath which were small drawers contain- 


90- Hegel s rates thar God "posits determinations whin, Himself” {lm 1:307; 

VPRlfill). 

91* Yates, The Art of Memory, 176 

9a. See Frances Yates, "The Art of ftamor, Lull: An Approach to it Through 
Lull s Theory of the Elements," Joui'fld’ 0/ the Warburg and CoartauM ImiituUi, 

17 (1964]: ns-73, iGir Cf. YkeSj The Art of Memory, 174, 

93. Donald Phillip Verene/Two Sources of Philosophical Memory: Vico Ver¬ 
sus Hegel," in Philo iophita! imagination and Cuiturd! Memory, td. Patricia Cook 

(Durham, N.C.; Duke University Press, 1993), 41* 
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Lng scrolls covered in further images or, perhaps, aphorisms or "abstracts" 
of the works of great thinkers* In the words of a sceptical contemporary of 
Camille, working one's way through the entire theater was supposed to 
produce a transformation of the mind, "in such a way that the beholder 
may at once perceive with his eyes everything that is otherwise hidden in 
the depths of the human mind/* Carrillos ideal was basically the same as 
chat later championed by Descartes and the rationalists: knowledge uni- 
bed and organized around certain fundamental ideas. 

Verene has Camille in mind when he compares the PJ)f nifmenMogy to 
a “theater of memory," but he does not extend the parallel to apply to the 
entire Hegelian system. In fact, the art memoria that the system Logic- 
Nature-Spirit most resembles is not that of Camillo but that of Lull* 
Insofar as speculative philosophy may be located within the arc memorid 
tradition. Lulls can be seen as a kind of “bridge position." Whereas the 
traditional drs mtmoria is bound up with sensuous images. Lull's Art is 
"abstract/ employing a quasi-algebraic notation and a "method/ As I 
argued Is chapter 3, Hegel sublafes “picture thinking" and “abstract rea¬ 
son/ producing a new type of philosophy that employs what are nor¬ 
mally termed "abstract concepts" in an organic system of thought 
governed by the UrffMcr of the circle, triangle, and square. Lull comes 
very dose to this Hegelian position* He rejects, in the main, the sensu¬ 
ous images of the art mtjmria, but retains its ideal of universal knowl¬ 
edge and knowledge of God* He produces a new system of thought that 
Is both logic and metaphysics, which aims—as Hegel himself saw—at 
knowing the "moments'’ 1 of God, and which is structured according to 
the circle, the triangle, and the square. But he separates form and con¬ 
tent, and in practice his Air degenerates into an extreme formalism in 
which an externaUmethod" is imposed on a pregiven subject matter. 

As to Lulls influence on the tradition, for some time those who 
expressed an interest in his work were subject to persecution* Nicholas 
of Cusa was very much interested in the Art, but could not say so pub¬ 
licly.^ Lull had a tremendous impact during the Renaissance on figures 
such as Pico, who expressly stated his desire to fuse Lull's Art with (Cab¬ 
balism- It was thus during this period, as Yates notes, that Lullism 
became "assimilated to various aspects of the Hermetic-CabalLst tradi¬ 
tion/* A very large number of pseudo-Lutlian alchemical works were 
published alter Lulfs death, beginning in about 1332. As a result, by the 
fifteenth century, Lull was almost universally regarded as a great 
alchemist. Hegel himself reports on Lull s "strong inclination toward 
alchemy" (lhp 3:192; Werke 19:58;)—but there is not the slightest evi¬ 
dence for this. The first man to teach Lull's Art publicly was Bernard de 
Lavinheta (<L c. ijjo), at the University of Paris* Bernard's Bxplanatic 


94. The writer is Vfglius Zuichenvu, in a 1531 letter to Erasmus, quoted in 
ibid*, 132. 

95. Bonner, introduction to JDwtor Mtsifrutuf, 5*. Merkur nates that Cu&as 
Library contained more works by Lull than any other author (Medutr, Gno¬ 
sis, 250). 

96. Yitt*, Thr Art of Mtmary, l&B, 
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compendiosaguc applkatio artis Raymundi Lulii (1513) mdded Lull with pan- 
sophia, alchemy, and the dfj memorial The first German commentator 
on LuH was Agrippa, who wrote In Artem hrevcm Raymundi Lulii Com - 
mentaria (first published in 1531 )* Bruno, as has already been mentioned, 
was greatly influenced by LuU and wrote seven books on the Art* Inter- 
estingly, he first took up Lull after his time in Germany (1586-88)* Leib¬ 
niz was also apparently interested in Lull. 

Lull's Are belongs to the tradition of the search for pamophia, "univer¬ 
sal wisdom" As we saw in the introduction, the ideal of the 'complete 
speech" or'perfect discourse" (trims logos) is a fundamental tenet of Her- 
meticism* Pins&pbia, mcydopedbm, and Rosimicianism were inti¬ 
mately entwined throughout the seventeenth century. It was a time of 
grand plans for encyclopedias synthesizing all human knowledge. Con¬ 
sider the case of Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1616). Bacon has long been 
revered by modem Hermendsrs, who have attributed an almost univer¬ 
sal wisdom to him—along with the works of Shakespeare and Robert 
Burton, not to mention the King James Bible.* Paolo Rossi and Frances 
Yates have, however, argued soberly and convincingly that Bacon's 
thought musr be understood in the context of Renaissance Hermeti- 
rism* Yares even spies Rosicrudan imagery in Bacons New Atlantis.™ 

In the Novum Orgdnum (1611), Bacon* like LuU, called for a radically 
new logic, one which would deal with "the particulars themselves* and 
their series and order," and rejected the sterile formalism of rhe school¬ 
men. Bacon's projected reform of science not only influenced such sev¬ 
enteenth century Rosicrucian pansophisrs as Co men I us, Hartlib* and 
Duty, it also influenced the standard-bearer of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment, the great Encyclopedic ou Dictionnaire des sciences, 

des arfj et des meters of Diderot and d'Alembert, published between 1751 
and 177* in thirty-five volumes. Wl 

Robert Fludd (1574-1637) was a Paracekian physician, a Christian 
Kabbaiist, a would-be Rosicrucian, and the author of an immense* 
unfinished multivolume work, the History of the Macrocosm and the Mirm- 
cotm (1617-26), which joscdyn Godwin describes as "more of an ency¬ 
clopedia rhan a history in the modern sense," insofar as it aimed at 
nothing less than a total synthesis of all human knowledge of man, the 
cosmos, and the correspondences between them, 1 ® 


97, Bonner, introduction to Peeler Utuminatus, 65. 

9$. See, for example, Manly P+ Hall, An Encyclopedic Outline of Masonic, Her* 
metier, Jjiwibctlijlic and Rfuknfrftfn SymlwifCffl Philosophy, Be mg an Interpretation e/ 
the Secret Teodmqp concealed within ribe R/tudJi, Megorks and Mysteries of all Ages 
(Los Angeles; The Philosophical Research Society, 19SS). 

99, Paolo Rossi, Francis Bacon; From Magic fp SrtMfe (London: RoutUdge, 

100* See Yaces, The HpiiVruedn Enlifftfcnnumt, 117-19. 

EDI. Bacon's influence on the French Encyclopedic is made clear in Jean Le Rond 
d'Alembert, Preliminary Dumm* to the Encyclopedia ofDiderat (1751). trans. 
Richard. N. Schwab (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 

101. Joscclyn Godwin, Referri RTuddr Hrrmeltc Philosopher and Surveyor of Two 
Wmdj (Grand Rapids: Phanes Press, 1991), 7-8* 
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Another typical and influential pan sophist is Jan Amos Kamensky, 
called Comenius (1592-1670). A native of Moravia, Comenius consid¬ 
ered himself a Rosicrudan, He was greatly influenced by Andreae's man¬ 
ifestos, and associated himsdf openly with Rosicrucian circles. Comenius 
was also influenced by Cos a, Paracelsus, Patrizzi, Camp-andla, and Fludd, 1111 
He received his education at Heidelberg University, from which he 
graduated in 1613. Yates conjectures that Comenius might have met 
Andreae while in Heidelberg. The development of a pansophic encyclo¬ 
pedia of universal knowledge was Comenius's goal in life. He called his 
first attempt* begun in 1614, an''amphitheater* of all existence, 10 ’ Come- 
MUSS writings deal with philosophy, science, theology, politics, educa¬ 
tion* and other subjeers* In 1613 he produced The Labyrinth of the World 
and the Paradise of the Heart. One of the classics of Czech literature* it 
contains passages lifted from Andreae's Rosicrucian writings, as well as a 
chapter devoted to Rosicrucianism* 104 The book is similar to Cam- 
panel! as City of the Sun in its description of a utopian city representing all 
the departments of learning. 

Comenius believed he had discovered a means to achieve knowledge 
of all things. He developed an ontology and cosmology grounded in the 
threefold distinction of Divine Word, Nature, and Man. According to 
Dagmar Capkova, this ontology "promised to reveal the common princi¬ 
ples, relationships and differences concerning everything, on the basis of 
which people would Learn the truth and how to act in accordance with 
it. W| “ His pansophic encyclopedia was supposed to harmonize micro¬ 
cosm and macrocosm and unire man with God. He attempted to com¬ 
bine a transcendent wirh an immanent view of God, holding that while 
God is present in Nature, He also possesses a transcendent dimension. 
Comeniuss thought can ro some extent be called dialectical, He 
attempted to show how apparently incompatible concepts can be recon¬ 
ciled and stressed that a proper understanding of the relations between 
whole and parts, universal and particular, and individual and society is a 
central feature of wisdom, and a prerequisite for reform. 

Comenius was associated with two other pansophists, Samuel 
Hartlib (1595-1662), and John Duty (1595-1680). Hartlib, a Pole, trans¬ 
lated two works by Andreae into English (Cbrijtwnfle todt ta* image—see 
chapter 2 —and Christ iani amor is dexfera porreeta) and in 1641 composed a 
utopia, A Description of the Famous Kingdom of Macaria. Duty, a Scotsman 
who corresponded with Andreae, had made Hartlibs acquaintance 
when the latter was still in Elbing, All three men were given to miUenar- 
ianism. Millenarian tendencies, in fact, flourished among the German 


103. See Dagmar Capkova,"Comenius and His Ideals; Escape from the 
Labyrinth" in Samuel HffrtJifc and Universal Reformation, ed. Mark Greengrass 
et. at. (Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 76. 

104. Yates, The Rt&kntaan Enlightenment, 157. 

105. John Comenius. The Labyrinth of tbf Wri'ld ami (be Paradise of the Heart, 
trans. Howard Louthan and Andrea Stark (New York: Panlist Press, 199$), 
chap 13* 

106- Capkova/Comeniui and Hi* Ideals," S3* 
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"systematica* of che period (Clucks names Alsted, PoLanus, and Bister- 
field) who attempted to many rationalism with ars memorid t pattsophia, 
and mathesis universalis. 1 ™ German proponents of mathesis universalis such 
as Jungius believed that their new supersedence would restore the wis¬ 
dom lost with Adams Jail.™ As we have seen, this is a key tenet of Kab- 
balism, 

G, W. F. Leibniz (1646-1716) also belongs squarely in the tradition of 
pan soph id and encydopedism. In his "Introduction to a Secret Encyclo¬ 
pedia" (Infredactw ad Ettcydopaediam areanum, c. 1679), Leibniz's descrip¬ 
tion of “General Science*' is strikingly pansophic: 

[The General Science] includes not only what has hitherto been 
regarded as logic, but also the art of discovery, together with 
method or the means of arrangement, synthesis and analysis, 
didactics, or the science of teaching, Gnostologia (the so-called 
Noobgia), the art of memory or mnemonics, the Art of Combina¬ 
tion, the Art cf Subtlety, and philosophical grammar; che Art of Lull, 
the Cabala of the wise, and natural magic. Perhaps it also includes 
Ontology, or the science of something and nothing, being and not 
being, the thing and its mode, and substance and accident. It does 
not make much difference how you divide the sciences, for they are 
one continuous body. Like the ocean. 3 * 

There is, furthermore, ample evidence of Leibniz's interests in Rosi- 
cruriamsm, alchemy, and Kabbalah. Yates mentions that "There is a per¬ 
sistent rumour that Leibniz joined a Rosictucian society at Nuremberg 
in 1666," and she speculates that this society may have been founded in 
1628 by Andrae himself. 31 * She also notes that the precepts of Leibniz's 
proposed "Order of Chanty" are "practically a quotation from the Rima ” L]L 
Allison Coudert's Leibniz and the Kabbalah makes a strong case for the 
influence of Lurianic Kabbalah on Leibniz . lu She discusses in detail 
Leibnizs relationship to two leading Kabbalisr-Alchemist-Hermecicists 
of the time: Francis Mercury van Helmonr (1614-1698), and the afore¬ 
mentioned Knorr von Rosenroth (163 6-1689), editor of the Kabbalah 
Denudata. Helmont was the son of John Baptist van Helmont, 4 
renowned alchemist who claimed to have seen and touched the philoso¬ 
pher's stone. (Hegel praises Hdmom in his Lecture* at the History cf Phi¬ 
losophy as having "many profound thoughts," but gets his dates wrong 
[lhp 3:113; Werfec 10:15] ■) Bruno is frequently cited as the source of Leib¬ 
niz's monadology, but Coudert argues instead for the influence of von 
Rosenroth and van Helmont. Indeed, it appears that Leibniz's relation¬ 
ship with van Helmont was particularly close. Leibniz kepr a detailed 

107 , Stephan Ouca* ( Tn Search of The True Logiek’i Methodological Eclecti¬ 
cism Among the Baconian Reformers," m Samuel Hdrtiib and Ltoiveridl Refer* 

MJdlCklM, £4, 

108, Ibid., (vj- 

109, G. W, Leibniz, "Introduction to a Secret Science," In PtoiioiDpbrfjJ Wri/ingj, 
edL G. H, R. Parkinson, trails. Marry Morris and G. H, R. Parkinson (Lon¬ 
don: Everyman, 1973), S- 6 . 

no. Yates, Rtnicrutian Enlightenment, 154. 
hi. Ibid., 154. 

112 J discuss Lurias Kabbalah in chapter 7. 
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record of his conversations with van Helmonf, including their discus¬ 
sions of Kabbalah, Leibniz first met him in Mainz in 1671, where they 
discussed alchemy at length. Leibniz's interest in alchemy was no secret: 
some years after his meeting with van Helmonf he was elected secretary 
of an alchemical society in Nuremburg, a fact to which Hegel himself 
alludes (lhp 3:326; Wfrie 20:234). Leibniz's final words on his death bed 
are reported to have concerned the transmutation of iron nails into gold 
"through the action of a certain spring.*"* 

Coudert, drawing on the work of Anne Becco, argues that Leibniz 
actually wrote van Helmont's last book, a Christian Kabbalist work enti¬ 
tled Same FVemedatafe and Considerate Thoughts upon the Four Fcrrt Cfcapfera 
of the First Book of Moses Called Genesis (published JG97). In this workman 
Hdmont/Leibniz describes creation as the articulation of divine 
thought. Beresilfr, the first word of Gfrteiii is interpreted as meaning not 
"in the beginning" but "in the head" (a reading still supported by some 
scholars). This would make the first sentence of Genesis, "In the head, 
God [Elohim] created the heavens and the earth"—calling to mind the 
Egyptian creation myths, as well as gnostic Hermeticism and, of course, 
modern idealism. 

Hegel invited his contemporaries to place him in the traditions of 
pflM&jpfcia and encyclopedism by entitling his third book Enzyklopddie der 
Pbi/ojopbiscberi Whs irnidjdjfen in 1 Grujidriise. (As we shall see in chapter j, 
he also invited his readers to identify him wirh a latter-day incarnation 
of Rosicnicianism,) These traditions were still very much alive in 
Hegels Wurttemberg. 

In the introduction to his Encyclopedia, Hegel writes,"The philosoph¬ 
ical encyclopedia distinguishes itself from the other, ordinary encyclope¬ 
dia [such as the French Encyclopedic] because the latter has to be some 
sort of aggregate of sciences, which are taken up contingently and empir¬ 
ically; and among them there are also some ‘sciences' only in name, since 
they are themselves no more chan a mere collection of bits of informa¬ 
tion" (el $ 16; Geraets, 53-40). (Hegel offers heraldry as one example of 
a pseudoscience,) His Encyclopedia differs from the ordinary sort not 
Only lit being an integrated, internally related body of knowledge, but 
also in eschewing everything that has the status of mere observation, 
mere empirical data. The Encyclopedia does, of course* deal with empiri¬ 
cal data—in the philosophies of Nature and Spirit—but only such data 
as illustrate the fundamental eidetic moments of these subjects (Hegel 
writes in the same paragraph rhar rhe Encyclopedia "has to be restricted to 
the beginnings and the fundamental concepts of the particular sciences" 
[el § 16: Geraets, 33]). 

Hegels Encyclopedia h exactly what its title promises; an “en¬ 
circlement" of the whole of Being. It is thus the fri*e encyclopedia. It is 
the true pamophia Patrizzi, Comenius, Hardib, and Dury only dreamt 
of, secring the stage for the coming of the Age of the Holy Spirit and the 
end of history. It is Comeniuss teaching of Divine Word, Nature, and 
Man become Logic, Nature, and Spirit. It is Leibniz's “innocent magia" 

113. Coudert, Leibniz and the Kabb(dah r 7* 
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and TOflffeehj umverwlm his “Gnostologia" and hh "ontology”—"the sci¬ 
ence of something and nothing, being and not-bemg"—all presented as 
"one continuous body* like the ocean." It is the science of sciences and 
the true teaching of the "names' (provisional definitions, moments) of 
God. ft is the absolute art of memory. It is the recovery of the Wisdom 
of Adam—the intimate knowledge Adam had of God "in Himself """in 
His eternal essence"—and thus the vindication of the nostalgia of the 
Kabbalists, of Agrippa, Btihme, Bacon, Jungius, Leibniz, Helmont, and 
others. It is the true logic Bacon sought. It is the Kabbalah of the 
Absolute Religion, Leibniz's "Cabala of the wise," the teachings of 
Bohme, and Oetinger become Wittenjcha/t. 
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The Alchemists Laboratory: 

The Philosophy of Manure and Philosophy of Subjective Spirit 
i. Introduction 

If Eric Vo-egelin could describe the Phenomenology of Spirit as a grimoire, 
one could equally well describe the “scientific" portions of the Encyclope¬ 
dia —the Philosophy of Nature and PbiltMopby of Subjective Spirit—as an 
alchemical manual, an Emerald Tablet for the modem age. 

My intention is not, however, to give comfort to chose who dismiss 
Hegel's scientific writings as charlatanry and pseudoscience* Attacks on 
the Philosophy of Nature are seldom made by informed critics, It is simply 
assumed that Hegel's science is a product of armchair, a priori theoriz¬ 
ing, But in the Encyclopedia Logic, Hegel writes that “the relationship of 
speculative science to the other sciences is simply the following; specula¬ 
tive science does not leave the empirical content of the ocher sciences 
aside, but recognises and uses it, and in the same way recognizes and 
employs what is universal in these sciences, [i*e. F J the laws, classifica¬ 
tions, etc,, for its own content; but it also introduces other categories 
into these universal* and gives them currency" (el § 9; Geraets, 33)* 
Hegel makes an even more striking assertion in the Pkibscpky of Nature 
that “philosophy must accord with the experience nature gives rise to; in 
its formation and in its development, philosophic science presupposes 
and is conditioned by empirical physics" (prr§ 246; Petry i:fpy), 

Hegel's Philosophy of Nature is nor, of course, a mere catalogue of empir¬ 
ical data culled from the science of his day. 1 Instead Hegel organizes and 
explains that data according to the categories of the Logic * Hegel is 
entirely aware of the "open-ended" nature of scientific investigation* He 
knows that the science he is dealing with is not "final" Nevertheless, he 
regards the logical framework into which he has fitted science as final, 
because ir is a reflection of the eternal Idea* In the Dissertation Hegel 
writes that "the study and knowledge of the laws of nature rest on noth" 
ing other than our believing that nature has been formed by reason [mfw] 
and our being convinced of the identity of all laws of nature*' 2 This is a 

I, In the interest of brevity, I will sometimes refer simply to Philosophy of 
Nature where 1 have an mind Hegel's entire rrearmem of empirical science, 
including Subjective Spirit, the Dissertation, the early lectures on philosophy 
qf nature, etc. The context will make it clear when I am referring exclusively 
to the Encyclopedia Philosophy if Nature. 

j, Hegeli Pbifoioyfjic.il Dissertation on the Orbit* of the Planets , trails. Pierre 
Adler, Gradwsfe Faculty PhUaiophy Journal 11 jci* 
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statement with which even the most empirically oriented scientist could 
nor disagree. AH science assumes that nature is rational, chat it possesses 
a definite order and behaves regularly, and that we can therefore use our 
own rationality to comprehend it, Hegel claims nothing more than this. 
Because he believes that his Logic maps out the eternal, objective order, 
he expects that nature can be shown, with a little insight and imagina¬ 
tion, to conform to it. 

It is generally conceded that Hegel's grasp of science was superior to 
ScheUings and that his PbiJwopby of Nature was much less fanciful and 
more solidly grounded than ScheUings scientific works. Hegel was crlth 
cal of the Schellingians' propensity to speak in terms of “correspon- 
deuces* (an “error* which, as I will discuss later, Hegel committed with 
abandon!}. In the preface to the PfrentfTJaeHfltegjr 0/Spirit, Hegel writes that 
"Formalism in the Philosophy of Nature takes the form of teaching that 
understanding is electricity, animals are nitrogen, or equivalent to the 
Seurh or North pole, and so on* (Miller, 30; pc, 37). In art 1814 letter to 
Paulus, Hegel states that" You know rhat I have occupied myself too 
much not only with ancient literature but also with mathematics and 
recently with higher analysis, differential calculus, physics, natural his¬ 
tory, [and] chemistry to be affected by that humbug in natural philoso¬ 
phy which consists in philosophizing without knowledge by the power of 
imagination, and in regarding empty brainstorms born of conceit as 
thoughts.* 1 The low repute in which Hegel s Philosophy of Nature is held is 
due almost entirely to the confusion of its content with the content of the 
writings of Sc helling on the same subject—-an ignorant error made even 
by contemporaries of the two men. 

Nevertheless, Hegel and Schilling had much in common, no matter 
how much Hegel sought to distinguish himself from the Schellingian 
school. For instance, both regarded Newtonian science as a depiction of 
a dead, mechanical system of externally related entities. Instead, Hegel 
and Schfiling saw the world as a cosmos: an internally related Organic 
whole. 3 4 In his later Phibwpky of Nature, Hegel speaks of the "whole 
organism of the Earth" and writes that “The entire condition of the 
atmosphere, including the trade-winds is ... a vast, living whole" (pn § 
288, Z; Petty 2:51-52). For both Schelling and Hegel, NewtonLani&m is 
the physics of the Understanding, which chinks chat even organic nature 
can be understood mechanistically. Both Schelling and Hegel hold that 
Newton misapplies his mechanical model to such subjects as Light, 
colot, and gravity, which cannot be understood mechanically, Both, 
however, hold that there is a delimited place for mechanism in their 
philosophies of nature. Mechanics cannot, however, explain what Hegel 
calls Physics (Pfgttft) or Organics (QigflBurbe Pfiyjik). Schelling and 
Hegel both champion the science of Kepler, their fellow Swabian, as 
superior to chat of Newton. 

Hegel's Pbifojjpby of Nature is in large measure a revival of an older, 

3. Butler, 309; Hoffmeiscer *235, 

4. Harris, introduction to Syittm ofExhital Lift and Fir^ PMojopby of Spirit, 19. 
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specifically 1 Aristotelian way of thinking about nature., which the scien¬ 
tists of Hegel's day considered completely worthless and dead* In partic¬ 
ular, the Philosophy of Nature incorporates a modernized version of the 
classical “great chain of bring,"* On Hegel's account, nature is seen to 
"give way* ta Spirit, which'“constitutes the truth and ultimate purpose of 
nature, and the true actuality of Idea" (pw § i;t; Perry 1:216)/ Hegel 
understands each “level" or “moment" of nature in very Aristotelian 
term# as constituting an approach to—one might even say imitation 
of—Absolute Idea's actualization as Spirit* just as in Aristotle, each level 
of nature "strives" to be an independent, self-sufficient “system," like the 
Absolute Idea* 5 * 7 

Before passing on to the Hermetic influences on the Philosophy of Nature 
and Pbibjophy cf Spirit, something must be said here about the notorious 
transition from Logic to Nature. Hegel writes in the Seif net of Logic thar"the 
Idea freely releases itself in its absolute self-sufficiency and stasis" (die Idee 
ridb sdbstfrei cntldsst, ihrer absolut sicker und in skb ruhend; Miller, 843; wl 
3:305)* The Encyclopedia Logic is only slightly more helpful: "The absolute 
freedom of the Idea . * * is not that it merely pastes over into life, not that it 
lets life shine within itself as finite cognition, but that, in the absolute truth 
of itself it rejclvej to rWcrtto out of itself into freedom the moment of its par¬ 
ticularity or of the initial determining and otherness, [i,e.,j the immediate 
Idea as its reflexion , or itself as Nfltofie" (el § 2441 Genets* 307)* 

This concept of "free release" is patterned on the traditional Christian 
idea that God creates the world as an unnecessitated act of generosity- 
(It also calls to mind Neoplatonic emanation.) However, Hegel is a 
heretic because he holds the view that an abstract and transcendent 
God is deficient. Thus, Idea minst "give rise to" nature. Because the cate¬ 
gories of the Logic are complete, and thus a "category" of nature is not 
required to supplement Absolute Idea, and because no physical mecha¬ 
nism acts on Idea to “produce" nature. Idea must be said to "freely" 
release itself. But does this make sense ? Exactly what work does Idea do 
in bringing about or sustaining nature ? What is the "itself" that is freely 
released ? Are we ro understand Hegel's language of “free release" as 
purely metaphorical ? Is he simply saying that the Logic is the eifferic^sub- 
text" of nature, a set of categories in which nature is to be understood? 
As is frequently claimed by interpreters, the relationship between Logic 


5. See Harris. Nigb( Thought, 37^. 

6 -S?( Octingcri position on Spirit And Nature, as summarized by Robert 
Schneider nature “ii - < * only rhe threshold for spirit, it is the signature, the 
Cipher for the Spirit of man and lor divine t: raiu c e rule nee" [Qtiflf^dJiiirK, 91). 

7. The difference between Hegel and Aristotle, however, is that rhe Unmoved 
Mover, which is perfectly independent and self-sufficient, is no“sy£rem" in rhe 
sense of a unity of parts, because it. has no pans. Aristotle regards organic 
being as the most perfect form of being in nature, because Of the integrity of 
the organisms parts- Therefore, it could be said chat Hegel transplants Arss- 
rock’s criterion far "natural substance'’into the''heavens," and conceives the 
Unmoved Mover (Absolute Idea) on the model of organic being. This should 
not be surprising, lor Heed would regard Aristotle's transcendent Unmoved 
Mover as an unrealized abstraction. 
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and nature is not a fetraporfli one* Hegels language af'Tree release" would 
certainly seem to be figurative, then. 

In section 3, T will discuss the difficulties with treating Hegel's lam 
guage as merely figurative, For the moment, however, let us try to under¬ 
stand the relation of Logic to nature in purely conceptual terms. Like 
Bohme and Oe ringer, Hegel believes chat for Absolute Idea to become 
truly Absolute, it cannot abide simply in the transcendent realm of ideas: it 
must be “embodied." This occurs when Absolute Idea enters the world 
and becomes an embodied thought that reflects on itself, 6 Such thought 
is pbitosopfry. We have seen in our examination of the Phenomenology and 
Logic that Hegel has generated his system through reflection on the 
nature of consciousness in aU its forms, He has realized the ancient 
imperative of phOosophy/'Know Thyself "This attainment of self-knowl¬ 
edge by individual human thinkers is the realization of the Absolute Idea 
in the world, Hegel writes in an 1&19 letter to Hinrichs that "Comprehend 
sion of the Absolute is thus the Absolute s comprehension of itself, just as 
theology—admittedly theology more as it once was than as it now is— 
has always expressed this same self-comprehension." 9 

For Hegel the object of philosophy is God, Hegel identifies God with 
the Absolute Idea, just as Aristotle identified God with self-thinking 
thought* However, if God is identical with Absolute Idea, it follows that 
Hegel must hold chat God is merely formal and irr&iL Earlier I quoted 
Hegel staring that the Logic is "the exposition of God as he is in his eternal 
essence before the creation of nature and a finite Spirit" (Miller, 50; wl 
1133-34). Godwin his eternal essence," then, is deficient. Hegel states in the 
Philosophy of Nature," God as an abstraction is not the true God, His truth 
is the positing of His other, the living process, the world, which is his Son 
when it is comprehended in its divine form” § 146, 2 ; Petty 1:204). 

In other words, The Absolute Idea does represent a system of pure 
ideas, complete unto itself* It requires no other category or concept to 
complete it. However, the system as a whole is deficient because logical or 
eidetic being is itself deficient. On its own, logic (or the logos) is formal 
and one-dimensional. To be fully realized, the Idea must “express itself" 
in the world of space and time. Thus, the Logic must be supplemented 
by the Philosophy of Nature* But if Idea comes to actual self-consciousness 
through a self-thinking thought, through a human activity, ihen why 
does Hegel write a Philosophy of Nature instead of just going straight to 
the PhiI(M0pby of Spirit ? 

The answer, in part, is that much of the Philosophy of Nature pertains 
to human beings insofar as they are physical, organic systems. A com¬ 
plete account of Spirit must therefore include these elements. But this is 
not Hegels primary consideration, Hegel's aim is to work out a develop¬ 
mental account of reality as a whole, in terms of which everything is 
made significant or intelligible. The trios of the universe is the Absolute 

S, Hcgd states in the Philosophy of Spirit rhai with Spirit we are concerned 
■''with the most concrete and developed form attained iti the se If-AC maJizad 0ft 
of the Idea" (rs § J77,Zj Pecry 113). And laterr “Spirit is the acmalixed Con* 
eept which Is for Ltself and has itself for object" (w $ 38*, Z; Petty 14.9), 
g, Butler, 478; Hoffmei&ter #357. 
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Ideas realization in the world, through the speculative activity of the 
philosopher, which is achieved through a long historical process- 
The non-human cannot, however, drop out of this picture as unintelligi¬ 
ble. To explain why non-human physical reality exists at all, Hegel 
adopts a quasi-Aristotelian standpoint and claims that in some sense 
all physical and organic reality is intelligible in terms of its "'approxi¬ 
mation" to the self-related self-sufficiency of the Absolute Idea, or 
self-thinking thought. 

As to the transition from nature to Spirit, the second topic of rhis 
chapter, in the introduction to the Philosophy of Nature Hegel alludes to 
Schdlings description of nature as “petrified intelligence" (wTsteinerte 
Intelligent), and states that “God does not remain petrified and moribund 
however, the stones cry out and lift themselves up to spirit" (pw § 1471 
Petry, 206). He is alluding, of course, to rbe necessity of the move from 
nature to Spirit. For Hegel, Spirit is both antecedent and consequent of 
nature. In one of his many Aristotelian moments, Hegel states that “It is 
precisely because Spirit constitutes the end of nature, that it is 
antecedent to it" (pn § 37©; Petry 3:21a}. In ocher words. Spirit is the 
telos of narure* Spirit presupposes nature, and nature presupposes 
Spirit. Hegel writes that “The purpose of nature is to extinguish itself, 
and to break through its rind of immediate and sensuous being, to con¬ 
sume itself Like a Phoenix in order to emerge from this externality reju¬ 
venated as Spirit" (ibid.). 

Spirit is characterized by irs drive to overcome the subject-object dis¬ 
tinction, to eliminate the "otherness" of the other. What Spirit achieves is 
an experience of a world that is "merely an apprehension of itself" (ps $ 
377; Petty Itj), Hegel writes tliat“the aim of all genuine science is just this, 
that Spirit shall recognize itself in everything in heaven and on earth. An 
out-and-out ocher simply does not exist for Spirit" (ibid.). 

Hegel divides the Pliilosopby of Spirit into Subjecrive Spirit, Objective 
Spirit, and Absolute Spirit. I am only concerned in this chapter with the 
Philosophy of Subjective Spirit. 

2. The Four Elements 

Ernst Benz writes that "We must not overlook or even negate the fact 
that the language of modern natural science and cosmology ha> its roots 
in mystical natural philosophy; we musr be aware that knowledge and 
mystery are of necessity' interrelated,""’ Such authors as Allen G. Debus, 
P. O. Kristdlcr, Stephen A. McKnighr, D. P. Walker, and Frances Yates, 
among others, argue for the influence of alchemy, Kabbalism, magic, and 
Hermetidsm in general on modern science, In Hegel's time it was not 
unusual for a serious man of science to be interested in these subjects- 11 
To be sure, the prevailing opinion was that these “sciences" were worth- 

10. Siena, Tk Tbtalovy of Electricity, 74. 

ir. One nf the most famous such cases, of course, is that of Isaac Newton. 
Ernst Ben? Dates char the terms attraction and repednort made t heir way into 
Newton s science via his teacher, the Cambridge Platonist and thcoiophiit 
Henry More. More got them from an English translation of Bohme’i My$- 
irrium Mogrtcrm. See Beni, ibid. 
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less, but there were holdouts- Hegel and the Scheming brothers, as well 
as Goethe, Oetinger, Baade r, Herder, Sreffens, Ricrer, and orhers, are to 
be numbered among them. 

Given the Hermetic influences on Hegel's Leyte, his application of its 
categories to scientific data results in a philosophy of nature amounting 
to a sophisticated synthesis of modern science and Hermeticism. As 
David Walsh puts it: "'What Hegel set out to do was to integrate the 
rationality of modem science with the penumbra of larget spiritual 
expectations which have also been an abiding feature of the modem 
world. It is perhaps the most impressive attempt at reconciling science 
with pseudo-science. 1 ^ In keeping with this aim there is an influence of 
alchemy on the Pb ilosophy of Nature. 

Central to alchemy is the ancient Greek doctrine of the four elements: 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. When Hegel speaks of“the square" he generally 
has in mind the four dements. In chapter 3 ,1 discussed how squareness as 
a symbolic form figure* prominently in Hegel's early Philosophy of 
Nature, Recall also that in the Triangle fragment the "triangle of triangles" 
is made to become at one point a square. The triangle diagram may also 
refer to the four elements in its use of four triangles, 

As we have seen, the triadic form dominates Hegel's system, but in his 
early philosophy he apparently held that although the triangle predomi¬ 
nates as a symbolic form in the realm of Spirit, the square is the key to 
the realm of nature. Consider the third of 1 Icgcl 's twelve doctoral exam- 
tnation theses from [,8ai : N The square is the Law of nature, the triangle of 

mind [men;]"This view is still to be found in the mature Philosophy of 
Nature ♦ Hegel does not, to be sure, organize that work in a quadratic 
form— it is triadic like all the others—but the quadratic form does crop 
up within a number of different divisions. Before looking at the Philoso¬ 
phy of Nature and rhe occurrence of the four elements there, let us look 
back at some of the earlier works. 

In Hegel's so-called "First Philosophy of Spirit" (1803-4), he treats 
consciousness as the "idealiry of nature" and then offers the following 
opaque observations: 

The elements in which [consciousness] exists as middle are just 
the elements of air and earth, as the indifferent self-identical ele¬ 
ments, not the unrest of fire and water”; for consciousness only 
is qua absolutely selRidentical, and qua existing middle it is 
posited as a quiescent indifferent middle. As concept of con¬ 
sciousness this middle is in that element which is the simple self- 

ii. David Walsh. “A Mythology of Reason,* 159. J. M. Perry writes that “For 
H^gel ,, . the idea of Nature involves a combination of the Baconian and 
Boh mean attitudes to natural phenomena." Bee Perry, introduction to Hegel’s 
PbiJtMopibjf of Nature, vol. 1,114- 

13. Oetinger held that fire and water are a dynamic pair, which gives rise to all 
beings. Sec Schneider, stuffing; and Hegeh GeutMtfhneH, $5. This 

position is Stated outright by Hegel in the Rcaiphibsvf hk of 1803-4: "Feur und 
Wasser (sindj die Grand* An&nge und Element* diet Dinge." He also refers 
to rhem as "ting," active, Jeflenitr Rtalphitosopbie, ed. Johannes Hoff master, voh 
1 (Leipzig: Meiner, 1931), 47,44. 
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identical one among the elements; its external middle [medium] 
is the air. l# 

In the Phenomenology Hegel writes: 

Air is the enduring, purely universal, and transparent element; 
Water, the element that is perpetually sacrificed; Fire, the unity 
which energises them into opposition while at the same time it 
perpetually resolves the opposition; lastly. Earth, which is the firm 
and solid knot of this articulated whole, the subject of these ele¬ 
ments and of their process, that from which they start and to 
which they return; so in the same way, the inner essence or simple 
Spirit of self-conscious actuality displays itself in similar such uni¬ 
versal— bur here spiritual—masses or spheres, displays itself in a 
world, (Miller, 300; pc, 31G) 

All these ideas are present in the mature Philosophy of Nature* In one of 
the Zui&tze from 1819-30, he refers to polarity, saying that'‘there is also a 
positing of the return out of the opposition into unity, and it is this third 
term which constitutes the necessity of the Concept, a necessity which 
is not found in polarity" (pm $ 248, Z; Petty mil). Here again we find 
the claim that a full account of the real must consist of a triad of 
moments. Hegel goes on, however, to say that “In nature taken as other¬ 
ness, the square or tetrad also belongs to the whole form of necessity, as 
in the four elements;, the four colors, etc + ; the pentad may also be found, 
m the five fingers and the five senses for example; but in Spirit the fun¬ 
damental form of necessity is the triad' (ibid-) - This particular aspect of 
Hegel—rhe obsession with dyads, triads, tetrads, pentads, marhe- 
matico-geometrical constructions of all kinds—is typical of thinkers 
influenced by Hermetic philosophy. 

Section a 81 of the Philosophy 0/Nature is entitled “The Elements" (Die 
Element*). This and the following sections, including the Zus3tzc from 
1819-30, must be taken as representing his mature understanding of 
the four elements. Hegel states that "The air corresponds to Light, for it 
is passive light which has sunk to the level of a moment” (pn § 281, Z; 
Perry 2134), Like Hegel s other remarks on the four elements this is 
hardly clear. Perhaps he means that air, like light, permeates everything, 
and air is to be thought of as “extinguished light" (later Hegel states, in 
language that is strikingly Bolimcan, chat airTs a slumbering fire” [pm § 
281, Z) Petry 2:38]). Hegel refers to fire and water as the "elements of 
opposition.'' He says that fire corresponds to the lunar plane, and water 
to the cometary. He has little to say on the subject of earth in this ini¬ 
tial treatment. 

Some paragraphs later, we find Hegel saying that air "constitutes the 
universal ideality of everything akin to it; that it is the universal in rela¬ 
tion to its other, and that it effaces all opposing particularity' 1 (pm § 284, 
Z; Petry 2:41). Fire "is the same universality, but it appears as such, and 


1*. Hegel, Sjfjflrm of Ethtial Lift, 3 i s; Syjffm Jer Sitriicfcferrr, 377* There is much 
more co this passage chat is ^uire interesting, particularly in its treatment of 
the aether, but 1 cannot deal with it hnt 
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therefore has the form being-for-self, it is existent ideality therefore,, or 
the nature of air which has passed into existence; by appearing, it 
reduces its other to an appearance ™ Water, on the other hand, impassive 
neutrality" (ibid.)- Hegel refers to earth as'"the individual element" (mdt- 
viduelles Element )♦ It is the dement "of developed difference, ♦ • In its dis¬ 
tinctness from the Other moments, this element is as yet indeterminate; 
as the totality which holds together the variety of these moments in 
individual unity however, it is the power which stimulates and sustains 
their process" (pn § 285; Perry 1:41), 

At the beginning of his remarks on Organics, Hegel refers to the ter¬ 
restrial, vegetable, and animal organisms as belonging to the “Kingdom 
of Earth “ “ Kingdom of Water" and ""Kingdom of Fire,* respectively (pw § 
337, Z; Perry 3:12-14), What is omicred, of course, is the "Kingdom of 
Air"— pneuma, spirifus—which Hegel could not consider here, for this 
Kingdom stands outside nature* Under his treatment of the Animal 
Organism, Hegel suggests correspondences between the senses and the 
elements; touch is the sense of the “mechanical sphere" and thus corre¬ 
sponds to earth and fire (which seems to mean density and tempera¬ 
ture)* Touch is "the sense of the earthy element," Smell and taste, the 
"senses of opposition," correspond to air and water. Sight corresponds to 
light, and hearing doesn't seem to correspond to anything, but is simply 
the reception of “the manifestations of internal being, which reveals 
itself as such in its expression" (pif § 358s Petty 31138-39). 

So Hegel makes extensive use of the four elements—but how is rhis 
evidence of alchemical influence ? After all, the doctrine originates with 
Empedocles and was developed systematically by Aristotle. Isn't this just 
evidence of Greek influence? Certainly Hegel and his contemporaries 
knew of the history of this doctrine (Hegel even mentions Empedocles 
in connection with ir [pn§ 281, Z; Perry 2:34])* Nevertheless, by Hegel's 
time the doctrine of the four dements was so closely associated wirh 
alchemy that his use of it could not have failed to have a strong alchem¬ 
ical connotation not only for his listeners and readers, but for himself as 
well. As I discussed in chapter 2, alchemy was still very much on the 
scene in Hegel's day. Thus Hegel's use of the four elements would have 
"pegged,”’ him in the minds of his audience as someone who stall saw 
some truth in the “Hermetic art. 1 'After introducing the four elements in 
rhe Phibicphy of Nature, Hegel remarks ruefully that "No educated per¬ 
son, and certainly no physicist or chemist is now permitted, under any 
circumstances, to mention the four elements" (pn § 281, Z; Perry 2134)* 
Thus Hegel is deliberately and boldly risking ridicule in order to hold 
fast ro what he regards as an important truth* 

H. S. Harris writes that "Hegel's continual appeals to the four ele¬ 
ments of this mortal world are not poetic or metaphorical."” He literally 
believes in the elemental nature of fire, air, water, and earth (or fieriness, 
airiness, Liquidity, earrhiness)* The analogies Hegel draws between the 
elements and the five senses and the levels of Spirit, the heavenly bodies, 

1:5* Harris, introduction to System oflubital Life t zdj, n. 
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as wdl as ocher types of being, itc correspondences in the old- 
fashioned,, Hermetico-magical sense. It was common for practitioners of 
magic and alchemy to devise elaborate tables of correspondences 
between the elemenrs of one sphere of being and another* According to 
Agrippa* the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth correspond to rhe 
four angels ruling over the corners of the earth (Seraph, Cherub, That- 
sis, Ariel), the four evangelists (Mark, John, Matthew, and Luke), the 
four seasons, the four humors (choleric, sanguine, phlegmatic, melan¬ 
cholic), the four princes of devils (Samael, Azaiel, Azael, Mahaxael), 
etc/ 6 Should all this seem totally remote from Hegel's enterprise, if 
should also be noted that Agrippa holds chat the four elemenrs cor¬ 
respond to the senses: fire to sight, air to hearing, water to taste and 
smell, and earth to touch* The four elements also correspond to the 
"four elements of man"; fire to the mind, air to spirit (recall Spiritm and 
my discussion of the elements from chapter 3), water to the soul, and 
earth to body. 17 

Despite Hegel 's own use of correspondences, he nonetheless criticizes 
the practice in others, especially the Schellingian school* In the Philoio* 
phy of Nature, we find the following: 

Schelling and Steffens have drawn a parallel between the planetary 
series and that of metals* This is an ingenious and pregnant com¬ 
parison, but it is not a new idea, for the representation of Venus by 
copper. Mercury by quicksilver, the Earth by iron, Jupiter by tin, and 
Saturn by lead, is a commonplace, just as it is to call the Sun golden 
and the Moon silver. There is something completely natural about 
this, for metals are the most compact and independent bodies to be 
found on Earth* The planers do not belong to the same field as the 
metals and the chemical process, however. Cross-references 
[Ampre/Hfl^enJ of rhis kind are externa] comparisons and decide 
nothing. They merely sparkle before the imagination without fur¬ 
thering the scope of knowledge, (pn § 2S0, Z; Perry 2:31-32) 

Hegel also attacks correspondences in the Phenomenology* Despite 
such attacks, Hegel frequently engaged in analogical 'correspondence- 
thinking." H- S. Harris lists some of the correspondences to be found in 
Hegel's early philosophy;'‘Solar System/Velfe; Earth with mineral—or, 
meteorological—process/human organism with mind process; veg¬ 
etable and animal kingdom/system of need and sysrem of justice/' 1 * Per¬ 
haps the most famous— Or infamous—example is the Dniertafiow of 
1B01, in which Hegel suggests that if we ate to believe that nature con¬ 
forms to a rational pattern, then we might do well to consider the ubiq- 
uitousness in nature and human thought of the number seven* The 

16, See Agrippa, The Occiifc Phihuypby, 257-59. 
iy. Ibid,259. 

Of course, these pknetary-metalJk correspondences figure largely in 
alchemy, and no doubt Schilling and Steffens were well aware of their source 
of inspiration. Hegel's treatment of this system as a'tommonpLice' - and "nor a 
new idea 1 'is. no doubt a reference to the alchemical-magical tradition. 

19. Harris, Nigbf TfwttjfctJ., tffl. 
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immediate inspiration for this idea comes from Plato’s TEmaraj.® Hegel 
suggests that there may be a reason why the men of his day had identi¬ 
fied only seven planets. He hypothesizes that seven may be the neces¬ 
sary and correct number of planets. 33 Nor is this pattern of thought 
confined to Hegel's youth, for he organized his entire mature system in 
terms of corresponding levels of nested triangles. 

3* Aether 

Hegel does not confine his Naturphilotophie to the four mundane ele¬ 
ments. He also deals with the fifth dement, the aether, the stuff of the 
stars, Hegel refers to the aether throughout his writings, but in his early 
Philosophy of Nature it played a much more significant role, 31 Although the 
concept of aether was part of mainstream science in Hegels time, its ori¬ 
gins are ancient. It figures prominently in the philosophies of Anaxago¬ 
ras, Democritus, Aristotle, and the Stoics. Aristotle makes aether the 
fifth element, but holds that it is different from the other four in being 
indestructible and unchanging. Aether moves in a circle, which b the per¬ 
fect form of motion for Aristotle. (The importance of circularity to 
Hegel is likely a reason why he hit on the aether as a significant concept*) 
All the heavenly bodies and their spheres are composed of this incor¬ 
ruptible substance. The Stoics identified the aether with pseumd or spirit 
and held that aether-pneuma is found not only in the heavens but in 
earthly matter as well. The Stoics make use of the aether in their physical 
theory in order to explain, among other things, the transmission of Light. 
In these early Aristotelian and Stoic accounts of aether, we can already 
see much of Hegel s doctrine. 

Oddly enough, given its status as a fifth dement, aether did not enter 
into alchemical speculation until the middle of the fourteenth century. 
John of Rupescissas Consideration of the Fifth Essence may have been the 
first alchemical text to popularize the idea that there are five elements,” 
In alchemy, aether is frequently referred to as the fifth essence. Marsil- 
lio Ficino identified jpiritus wirh the fifth element in his magical theory. 
In magic, the 'astral plane" on which spirits are encountered and on 

ap. Harris writes that* Whit impressed Hegel about thk ancient example, is 
chat with seven moving bodies to organise in hil World-Sold' Timaetss' was 
already working with a series based on the powers of two and three. In this 
instinct of Hegel saw a confirmation? of his ffreais that at all times there 
has been only one and the same philosophy'' (ibid,, 93; my italics), 
ai, Hegel, Orbits of the Pidneti, 301. Hegel does not ‘deduce" that there are 
seven and can be only seven planers, as is often claimed. Hb argument is, in 
fact, hypothetical. See Hegel, Dissertatio Philosophize, dt OrbiCis Planctorum, 
PhUotophwhe Hrirttruitg uker die Pkfi^nfcafeng'ia., Trans., with introduction and 
commentary, by Wolfgang Neuter (Wemhetm: Aoa humaniofa d. VHC, 
1986), $1. Robert Schneider has argued for the influence of the Oeringerite 
and'electrical theologian"’J. L. Fricker on Hegel's Dissertation (GaiinslNWii, 
43 ). 

11. Like Harris, 1 employ the 'se* 1 diphthong and write ‘'aether" ro emphasize 
that we are dealing with a use of the term wholly different from the ordinary 
one, which refers to a gas. See Harris, introduction to Sytcm of Ethical Life, 
ioa-y n, (Harris, however, is nor consistent in using “ae,*) 

13. Merkur, Grtesh, 74* 
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which the magician can travel is also called aetherial. Magic itself is 
often conceived as a manipulation of the aether.* Paracelsus referred ro 
aether as a'fifth element,' as the substance of stars and souls, and spoke 
of an "aether Body" 

In the modem period, conceptions of aether played roles in the scien¬ 
tific theories of Descartes and Newton* Klaus Vondung writes that New¬ 
ton presented his theory of aether "as a hermetic cosmogony in the 
language of science.' 15 Newton held that aether was a plenum, permeating 
aU space* Aether is elastic for Newton and can condense and rarity. Von¬ 
dung writes, further, that "Newton even put forward the hypothesis that 
aether, in irs different degrees of condensation, is the substance of all bod¬ 
ies, and that it produces, by means of perpetual condensation and vapor¬ 
ization, the cycle of becoming and vanishing* *.. In Newton's early theory 
aether assumed the role of a divine creative quinta «sencid.^ These ele¬ 
ments in Newtons theory are seldom discussed* 

Aether was still a living idea for scientists in Hegel's time, indeed well 
into the nineteenth century* Herder, who was deeply immersed in the 
Hermetic tradition, took up Newtons esoteric aether theory in its 
entirety and incorporated it into his own Hermetic cosmology 27 Aether 
also figured in Schdling's philosophy of nature, which was probably the 
most direct influence on Hegel's doctrine* Unfortunately Hegel's'"aether 
doctrine 1 * has come down to us only in fragments—and the fragments 
are among the most enigmatic in Hegel, 

For Hegel the aether is metaphysical bedrock It is an ultimate plastic 
medium that is nothing in particular, but has the potentiality to become 
everything. H* S. Harris writes,"The aether is characterized objectively 
as 'absolute elasticity' and further as undoudable transparency.' Unlike 
Aristotle's prime matter, ft is an active potentiality. It is the unity of 
intellect and thing, not prime' but 'absolute' matter, matter that can give 
itself form.*’ And; "The aether, as chat which abides unchanged in all die 
changes which express its dynamic essence, is the 'Idea' of God*"* The 
aether lies at the basis of everything in experience. 9 It is to be conceived 
as boundlessly active and fertile. The aether is pure thought, pure mat- 


*4- Ib'd., ?i. 

aj* Vondung, "MillenarianismT 138. See also Richard S. Westfall “Newton and 
die Hermetic Tradition," in Sfirntf. Medicine and Society in the Renaissance, ed, 
Allen G, Debus (New Yorltr Science History Publications, 1571), &:i8$-g8>* 
a6, Vondung, "Milleiurianumr 139, 

37 * Ibid., 1 jS-jfl. 

a£. Harris, Ni#bi TfeoMgfoij, 4201 rf, 305. Harris's discussions of aether, in Nighf 
TfosBjftir and elsewhere, are the best survey of Hegel s "aether doctrine" in 
English. 

39 * Harris writes,"{Hegel) it crying to find she most abstractly general 
description of the unformed element or medium, which takes on different 
shapes and patterns in every human language and in every other aspect of 
communal file and experience" (introduction to Syitem of Ethical Life, rpj). And 
"The aether is the energy that is absolutely conserved, the continuum at the 
basis of all experience" (editorial note in Hegel. The Jena Spttf». 1804 - 5 : Logk 
and Metdpbyiicj, (runs, and ed-John W* Burbidge and George di Giovanni, 
introduction and notes by H*£. Harris [Kingston: McGill-Queeris University 
Press, 19I6], 172), 
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ter, pure space, and pure manifestation all at tinte. It can be aU of these 
things became these represent the nature of the aether expressed in 
wholly different layers or levels of reality* Aether expresses itself in the 
eternal thought-world of the Logic, and then as empty space, w the pure 
possibility of extension, then in extension itself (the absolute other to 
thought) or absolute matter,’ 1 then in the world of matter as revealed, as 
light.' 2 From these there follows an entire world of nature, including 
man* 1 ’ Hegel also seems to conceive the aether as the “life-force" inhabit¬ 
ing the Earth; it is a "World-Soul.'” 

Hegel's first transition from Idea to nature is significant as an initial 
exposition of the aether doctrine. 11 

As determinate being which has returned to Concept, the Idea may 
now be called absolute matter or aether. It is apparent that this has 
the same meaning as Pure Spirit, for this absolute matter is in no 
way sensuously given, but is the Concept as pure Concept in itself. 
As such ir is Existent Spirit* *.. aether in its simplicity and self¬ 
same ness is therefore the indeterminate soul of Spirit; it is motion¬ 
less quiescence or the being which is perpetually returning into 
itself from otherness. It is the substance and being of all things, 
that which is absolutely elastic and abhors every form, but which is 
likewise absolutely plastic, giving itself and expressing every form. 
Aether is therefore Being . , * it constitutes everything* In so far as 
it is said to be aether or absolute matter, it is in itself, or pure self- 
consciousness, * ■ ■ However, this determmatenesa of non-detenni- 
nare being passes over into determinate being, and the element of 


jo* Dfferew, 4; Different, 14. 

u, GttflFnFttdrr Wenkf, vol, 7, 178, i-ij and 188, s—5; *8o, 14-15. Hams write** 
"Matter a gravity is the self-positing of the aether which is the indifferent 
identity of the divine life, the creative power that expresses itself in all forms 
of real existence^ whether conscious or unconscious, extended or inrelUgenf" 
(Night Thoughts, 76). 

p, Hegel, Gejommrite Werfef, vol. 7, atfi, 11; vol, 3 , J4, 17-36* a. Harris, on 
Hegds early Philosophy 0^Nature, writes:“Hegel regards light as the showing 
forth of'free force*' It Is the'totality'of the aether (which ii polarised into the 
existing bodily units of the system)" (Nigbf TJttijgfetf, 415). 

33. Grjdmmc'JVf Werfce, vol 4, 467* Harris comments: "In the (early) Philoso¬ 
phy of Nature Hegel traces the evolution of the ether (which hr calls'the 
Idea of God' but says is not the living God') from its primary positing as light 
and darkness, through the dynamic space-time equilibrium of the solar 
system, to the physical equilibrium of the «tfth-prO€C8f* which set s the stage 
for organic life" (editorial n ote in Tbejerw System, iW), As Boh me claims “the 
worlds existence is nothing dse than coagulated smoke from the eternal 
aether, which thus, has a fulfillment like the ere mar (Six Thtoiopbital Prints, 
Point 1 r chap. *,$«$). 

34* Harris writes, 4 Thc'absolute life-force which exists in the Earth, but 
which has thus achieved independent existence, is the aether which is the ulti¬ 
mate source of things" (Night 'nwifgJjts. Audi "The aether is a world-soul 
in the Greek sense, i.e. it is a fife principle" (ibid*, 14a)* 

J5* Hegel mentions the aether as early as "Eieusis," his 1796 poem 
addressed to HolderIin;"If ia the ether of my homeland as well" (Butler, 
46; HofFmeister fiS). 
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reality is the universal determineteness in which spirit has its 
being as nature." 

In Hegel's Philosophy of Nature of 1803-4 he writes that’'the speaking of 
the aether with itself is its reality, . .. What it utters is itself what 
speaks is itself and that to which it speaks is again iweWT* In the so- 
called “First Philosophy of Spirit" of 1803-4, Hegel writes that in the 
"second part" of philosophy,"Idea fell absolutely apart in the Philosophy 
of Nature; absolute Being, the aether, sundered itself from its becoming 
or Infinity, and the union of the two was the inner aspect, the buried 
[essence] which lifted itself our in the organism and exists in the form of 
singularity, that is, as a numerical unit Then, in the same textiTn the 
Spirit the absolutely simple aether has returned to itself by way of the 
infinity of the Earth; in the Earth as such this union of the absolute 
simplicity of aether and infinity exists;it spreads into the universal fluid' 
icy, but its spreading fragments irself as singular things*"™ Elsewhere, 
Hegel states that "In the indifference of light, the aether has scattered its 
absolute indifference into a multiplicity; in the blooms of the solar sys¬ 
tem it has born its inner Reason and totality our into expansion."* Later 
in the same essays "the aether, which permeates nature, is the inseparable 
essence of the G&talttn of nature,* 43 

Nor is aether confined simply to the early manuscripts. In the preface 
to the Phenomenology Hegel writes, J 'Pure self'recognition in absolute 
otherness, this aether as such, is the ground and soil of Science or 
knowledge in general. The beginning of philosophy presupposes or 
requires that consciousness should dwell in this elemenr 1 ' (Miller, 14), 
Aether begins appearing in Hegel's manuscripts around 1803 and con¬ 
tinues to be prominent until about 1806, sometime after the PlifnomcnoL 
ogy of Spirit was composed, that is, well after the detailed outlines of his 
system had been established. However, after the Jena period, the aether 
is deempha&ized. It is no longer a major category of the Philo Sophy 0} 
Nature, although it occasionally puts in a very minor appearance, for 
instance, in Organics in the Philosophy of Nature: "This constitutes the 
initiation of the living subject, soul, aetheriality, the essential process of 
articulation into members and expansion 1 * (pn § 337, X; Petty 3:13). 

Hegel's aether doctrine was richly imaginative and speculative. But 
what is the question to which aether is the answer ? The solution to this 
problem might tell us why Hegel dropped the concept of aether. Since 
the Pre-Socraties, philosophers have tried to identify what persists 
through change, or what lies at the root of all things. This is rhe ques^ 
tion of ocdttd, substance. For the Greeks, ousid was not only that which 
persisted through change, but also, because of its persistence and 
unchangingness, that which truly could be said to be. The aether is 

36. Hegel, JfflfHjfr Realjihilofophe, voL 1, vq \- 1,3-4. 

17, Quoted in Harris, TfcdMgkff, 14}, 

36 , SyiJfiW of Ethical Life, 205 - 6 ; System dtr SiteltebJteif* 268 , 

39. Sysfrm if Ethical Life, 5q6j System cfer Sirtttcbfceit, 265-66. 

40- Hegel, GfJJmmeJff Werkt, vol 4 , 4*4. 

4 lrIbkT r 46?' 
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Hegel's initial answer to the question of Substance* The aether is the 
ultimate stuff of nature. As Harris puts it,“The ether is the energy that is 
absolutely conserved., the continuum at the basis of all experience"” 
However,, as owta, aether is a substratum, a hypokeimcnon. In the Metd- 
physics, Aristotle considers the possibility that cash is a hypckeimenon and 
rejects it, identifying ousia not with some indefinite underlying stuff, but 
instead with the most definite and self-sufficient individual in existence; 
God* Hegel's system closely resembles Aristotle's in putting at its apex a 
concept of God or the Absolute, which is conceived as the one, true indi¬ 
vidual and as a self-thinking thought. This quasi-Aristotelian substance, 
the Absolute, is the moving principle, the telos of all of reality for 1 Jegel, 
The aether thus emerges as a superfluous, "second cflfia," in the mold of 
the more naive and simplistic ousia of the Pre-Socratics, Once we have 
understand all of nature and history as progressively realising the 
Absolute, there is no need for a "dynamic aether' propelling change or 
giving rise to different spheres of being. As to the ultimate physical con¬ 
stituents of matter, that Is an issue that may be left to science. 

It seems likely that in his treatment of the aether, Hegel was drawing 
inspiration, in roughly equal proportions, from both "hard science 1 '' and 
alchemical-Hermetic speculation. There is a suspiciously close fit 
between the Hermetic magus as aetherial voyager and Hegel's concep¬ 
tion of the philosopher who, from the standpoint of Absolute Knowing, 
moves within the plane of Logic and brings aetherial Idea to full actual¬ 
ization in self-thinking thought* Furthermore, since Hegel says that the 
aether is not the living God but only the "‘Idea of God,"* it must be 
inferred that in the transformation effected by Spirit at its highest 
level—its realization of the "'speaking of the aether with itself"”—it has 
created Cod, using the aether as a medium* This is indeed High Magic* 

4+ The Alchemical Opus 

Aether plus the four elements does not entirely sum up Hegel's debt to 
alchemy The most interesting connection between Hegel and alchemy 
does not consist in his explicit references to alchemical terms or doc¬ 
trine, but in the parallelism between his philosophical project and the 
alchemical opus. Seeing this parallelism requires reading alchemical 
doctrines as symbolic expressions of an esoteric philosophy, 

C, C Jung popularized the treatment of alchemical language as figura¬ 
tive* However, Jung's approach is to view alchemy as an unconscious 
expression of something that actually goes on in the psyche of the 
"alchemist." My approach is closer to that of Julius Evola, who regards 
alchemical works as deliberate instances of esoteric writing. It is signifi¬ 
cant that this latter kind of reading is actually encouraged by some 
alchemists, as I shall show* In order to see the esoteric meaning of iilchemp 
and its parallelism to Hegel, we must take a look at its exoteric shell, so 
what follows is a brief overview of traditional alchemical doctrine, 


41* H- 5 * Harris, editorial note in 'Dh? Jena System, 172, 

43. Hegel, Gesammehe W(tJ«, voL 7,18S, MJ-13. 

44. Ibid., voL 4, 463-64* 
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Alchemy is often referred to simply as hermeticLsm, or aa the “her- 
meric art* (Evola cities his book on alchemy The Hermetic Tradition , La 
tradiziane ermefica). Alchemists prided themselves on being called "her- 
metirists," Like the Emerald Tablet, many alchemical texts were attrib¬ 
uted to Hermes Trismegistiis, Indeed, alchemy appears to have come to 
conceptual fruition contemporaneously with the Hermetka* Bobs of 
Mendes in the second century B,e. is generally regarded as the first true 
alchemist, that is, the first to write of a science of alchemy that had spir¬ 
itual overtones and did not look simply like metallurgy, Twenty-eight 
books of the alchemist Zosimos of Panopolis (late third or early fourth 
century a.d.) have been preserved^ Other early names in the history of 
alchemy include Syne&ius (fourth century), Olympiodotus (sixth cen¬ 
tury) and Stephanos of Alexandria (seventh century), 

David Walsh, drawing on the work of Mircea Eliade, argues that 
alchemy developed out of the metallurgical myths of the Iron Age, as well 
as the Egyptian skilled crafts.* It was believed by ancient miners that met¬ 
als were generated by a living Earth Spirit, a conception not unlike Hegel's 
Natural or Earth Soul® The .indent; smiths believed that they played a 
role in the “gestation" of metals in the earth. Similarly, the alchemist 
believed it was his task to bring metals to their natural perfection! gold. 
The aim here was not the production of wealth, but the knowledge and 
perfection of nature. A perennial Hermetic theme, as we have seen, is the 
idea that the purpose of human existence is to “complete” or perfect the 
cosmos (or even God). The means for the perfection of nature is, accord¬ 
ing to most alchemists, the distillation of the Philosopher's Stone. Just 
what exactly was the Philosophers Stone? Abo termed “the Essence,”'“the 
Stone of the Wise,* "the Magis cerium," “Magnum Opus*’* "the Quintes- 
seneeT and thebmiversa! Essence,"*" descriptions of the stone vary: 

It is described as being of various colors, sometimes as a red, white, 
or black powder, or it may be y cl tow, blue, or green. Raymond Lully 
calls it“carbimculus* while Paracelsus declares it to be a solid body 
like a ruby, transparent and flexible. Beregard says it is “the colour 
of a wild poppy, with the smell of heated! sea-salt," and van Hel- 
tnonr describes it as being “yellow, the colour of saffron, in the form 
of 4 heavy powder, with a brilliancy like glass." HelvetLus likewise 
describes it as being yellow and the colour of sulphur, but it is most 
frequently referred to as the ted or white stone. 4 * 

The Philosopher's Stone was thoughr to be at one and the same time 
priceless and as comm an as dung/ 9 Emma Jung writes that the 
philosopher's stone is H a particle of God concealed in nature, an anal¬ 
ogy to the God who, in Christ, came down to earth in a human body, 
subject to suffering. On the other hand, the'cheapness' of the stone.. * 

4S- Walsh, Jknrfoitie and Hegel, 44-46- 

4 $* See C G. Jungs discussion of Gasilins Valentinus on the Earth-Spirit in 
Piycbology And Akhemy, traits, R. F. C. Hull (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1968), 341-43. 

47. C.J. S. Thompson, Lute And Rpmuivr &f Afdw?RJ r 69- 

48. I bill.j 71, 

4 y - Emma Jung and von Franz, Grail Legrtid, 15j. 
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alludes to the fact that every human being is its potential bearer, even 
its begetter."* 1 

Descriptions of the function of the philosophers stone vary as well 
By it, claims one anonymous alchemical author, “all infirmities might be 
cured, human life prolonged to its utmost limits, and mankind pre^ 
served in health and strength of body and mind, dearness and vigour.''* 1 
This seems to make the stone identical to the fabled "elixir of life," but it 
was generally conceived as much more than this. The stone was also 
held to be capable of isolating the literal essence of any object it was 
exposed to, and of transmuting substances one into another. 

The philosopher's stone was supposed to possess the characteristics 
of both sulphur and mercury, which were thought by alchemists to be 
the dual materia prima of all things. The four elements of Earth, Air, Fire, 
and Water—which are the ground of the active qualities of dry, cold, 
heat, and wet—ate often thought to proceed from the aether, the matt- 
rid prima in its first or most pristine form. These elements make up all 
of physical reality, and each 'contains" all the others (as represented in 
the theory that each can change into the others through an alteration 
in the degrees or balance of dry, cold, heat, and wee), Hear is conceived as 
the most basic of the qualities, and Fire the most basic of the elements. 
This theory of the elements and their relationships constitutes the 
basic alchemical "theory of matter "There is more, however, and it is inti- 
mardy bound up with the perennial Hermetic theory of the correspon¬ 
dence of die macrocosm and the microcosm. In alchemy, the metals 
(formed through the interaction of the elements) are related to che plan¬ 
ets (we have already encountered Hegel referring to this doctrine in con¬ 
nection with Schell ing and Steffens). As David Walsh explains it, "The 
seven planets are ordered in rhe tension between the two poles of the 
active and spiritual powers of the sun, gold, and the passive receptive 
powers of the moon, silver. They are all represented by variarions on rhe 
three basic symbols . . . for the sun, for the moon, and for the cross [rep¬ 
resenting] the dements. The only planet that contains all three (of the 
symbols] is Mercury, which signifies the predominance of the passive 
lunar power over the solanan formation of the four elements." 5 * 

Mercury, as the intersection of che physical dements and the active and 
passive forces, represents the isolation of materia prima, the aether lying at 
the basis of all forms. It is conceived as the androgyne. As we have seen, 
the Philosopher's Stone is the unity of sulphur and mercury, a dual materia 
prima. We can see, then, that the Philosopher's Stone is something like a 
corporealisation or “solidification" of the aether, which is "decomposable" 
into the rwin properties of sulphur and mercury. In fact, the Philosopher's 
Stone was sometimes referred to as the tapis aethereus, and both the 
Philosopher's Stone and the aether are commonly referred to as the "fifth 
essence." 53 The alchemical operation that achieves this is often represented 
by two serpents coiling together around a rod (symbolizing, perhaps, the 

50- ibid., is?. 

SI. Quoted in Thompson, Lure and Romance 0/Airfoemy, ?Ch. 

$2. Walsh,, Btrbmf and Hegel, 49. 

53, Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, 14J. 
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aether)* This image it, of course the cadeucus* the staff of Hermes or 
Mercury. The Philosophers Stone is also sometimes symbolized by the 
aurQburQ£ f a snake biting its tail—symbol of the ben to pan or hen knt pan. 

The stages of the alchemical opus—the creation of the Philosophers 
Stone—were usually given as three, bat sometimes as four. First comes 
the nigredo, or black stage, This is the caput mortuum t in which rhe sub¬ 
stance with which the alchemist begins is burned or cooked until it is 
reduced to a dark powder. Then comes the albedo, or white stage, in which 
the material is further purified. Third is citrinatis, the yellow stage, and 
fourth is ru&edp, the red stage. It is impossible to describe these processes 
in detail* for in alchemical texts they are cloaked in layer upon layer of alle¬ 
gory and image, and the rexts differ widely* Around the fifteenth or six¬ 
teenth century the yellow stage was dropped and thereafter we meet 
almost always with only the black, white, and red stages, the red symboliz¬ 
ing the Philosophers Stone. Jung notes that there is a vacillation and ten¬ 
sion in alchemy between the numbers three and fouri 

In alchemy there are three a$ well as four regimina or procedures, 
three as well as four colors. There are always four elements, often 
three of them are grouped together* with rhe fourth in a special 
position—sometimes earth, sometimes fire. Mercurius is of course 
^uddrafus but be is also a three-beaded snake or simply a triune. 
This uncertainty has a duplex character—in other words, the cen¬ 
tral ideas are ternary as well as quaternary." 

Although most of the details regarding the stages of the alchemical 
opus are unclear, the initial stage is well-understoods it involves a prin¬ 
ciple of putrefaction or death* As Evola puts it, in order for the "new life'’ 
of the Philosophers Stone to come to be,“it is the unanimous opinion of 
all the hermetic philosophers chat a mortification'' must intervener 1 
Ronald Gray writes that It was for long believed that in order for 
growth to take place in an organism, that organism must first die.““ In 
short* negation or cancellation is a necessary moment in the emergence 
of the Stone* and life itself is conceived as a perpetual dynamic involving 
affirmation and negation, yes and no. 

The most famous German representative of the alchemical teaching 
was, of course* Paracelsus- Paracelsus was supposed to have been taught 
alchemy by Solomon Ttismosin (whom he met in Constantinople in 
1510), who himself learned alchemy (and possibly Kabbalah) from a 
]ew. iT Paracelsus, not generally given to modesty, was not shy about 
claiming to have discovered the Philosopher's Stone,™ Born in 149a or 
1433 In Switzerland, he was the son of a Swabian physician. In Paracel¬ 
sus's lifetime, only sixteen writings appeared under his name, but his 
influence was immense. The major work of his maturity Astronomia 
Magna oder die Gantt Philctopkia Sagas der Grosser! und Kleinen Web* 

54- Ibid,, ib, 

55. Evola, The Hermetit Mun, 71. 

;6. Gray, Goethe the Alchemist, ia-13. 

57* Raphael Patai, Tbe Jewish AlcketnijU (Princeton, MJa Princeton University 
Press. ]«39+), 268-70. 

58, Ibid,, 10. 
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appeared in 1537-38* No less a figure than Erasmus of Rotterdam was 
one of Paracelsus's admirers, A letter from Erasmus to Paracelsus, 
thanking him for medical advice, is Still extant: "I recognize the deep 
truth of your mysterious words," Erasmus writes, "not by any knowledge 
of medicine, which I have never studied, but by my simple feeling."” 

David Walsh writes that Paracelsus "greatly expanded the significance 
of the principles of alchemy, from a limited psycho-material technique to 
the illuminative center for an understanding of nature as a whole, by inte¬ 
grating them with the dominant Hermetic-Neoplatonic philosophy"* 0 
According to Paracelsus, the world is an emanation of the One, the M_ys- 
terium Magnum, produced via the force of separation Paracelsus accepted 
the traditional alchemical four elements, but supplemented them with a 
second elemental system, that of sulphur-mercuiy-safr. Paracelsus does 
not hold that these three are literally present in all things. Allen Debus 
writes that he illustrated their meaning by burning a twigt"the vaporous 
fumes denote mercury, the flame was sulphur, and the final ashes were 
salt**™ (Hegel well understood that Paracelsus's doctrine could not be 
taken lice rally, as will shortly become apparent-) Paracelsus identified bis 
three principles with the persons of the Trinity* The philosophers stone 
was conceived as the union of the three: in effect, GodL Mercury was 
identified with the Holy Spirit, Paracelsus writes that "in this manner, in 
three things, all has been created ... namely, in salt* in sulphur, and in 
liquid* In these three things all things are contained, whether sensate or 
insensate. .. , S-o too you understand that in the same manner that man 
is created [in the image of the triune God], so too all creatures are created 
in the number of the Trinity, in the number three;"* 2 

Man is at the center of Paracelsus's cosmos* Man is the quinta essentia 
who contains the spirits or essences of all other things* Thus* man, as 
the microcosm, can achieve knowledge of the whole by looking within 
himself. Thus, in true Hermetic fashion, Paracelsus identifies self- 
knowledge and knowledge of the world: to know nature is to know it in 
terms of the being which is its teles, man, Man is not, however, merely a 
passive product of God's will for Paracelsus holds that God created the 
world in an imperfect stare, Jt is mans role to bring the world to perfec- 
tion; "The created world has been given over to man in order that he 
may fulfill it. More than that: mans original and specific mission is to 
lead it to perfection: he has been placed in the world solely for this pur- 
posef*’ For Paracelsus, man has been'excreted*' from the world as its 
savior, like a healing tincture drawn out from an herb* 4 * Not surprisingly. 


59. Quoted in jolande Jacobi, Farorekiu; SeUrtcS Writing;, crams. Nor here 
(Huffman (Princeton, N.J.: Bollinger!, 1951), til—HM. 

60, Walsh, Beefeptre and Hegel 54- 

it. Debus, The Chemical Pb dosophy, vol. 1 , 57 . 

fiz, Pzr&cclsus, Thcologisjdtt tmrf migionsphiiosaphiicke Srf.'ri(ri;M, etL Kurt 
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Paracelsus, like Eckhart and Cusa and the Hermeticists, held an organic 
view of the created world: everything is related to everything else in one 
organic whole ordered by God He frequently employed the Hermetic 
microcosm-microcosm principle, Andrew Weeks has written that the 
microcosm"macrocosm correlation is a staple of German mysticism: 
"from Hildegard on,,, German mysticism is preoccupied with large 
and small 'worlds,' ranging from the absolute world of divinity to the 
micro worlds encompassed by the smallest organism, space, or discrete 
thing,"” 

The two dieses of mans role as "perfecter" of nature, and of the inter¬ 
relatedness of all things, are the twin pillars of Paracelsus's philosophy 
and his medical theory. Medicine is the chief science for Paracelsus (a 
position later maintained by Schelling), as it deals with the righting of 
imbalances in nature, and thus with nature's improvement. Medical 
practice is, in turn, based on the organic view of creation, for Paracelsus's 
medicine depends on the standard Hermetic theory of correspondences 
and occult sympathies. Symptoms of disease are “signatures" of imbal¬ 
ances or disharmonies in nature. The practitioner of the medical art is 
supposed to correct rhe imbalance and restore harmony,* 

In keeping with others in the Hermetic tradition, Paracelsus held that 
behind the visible world lies an invisible world of spirits or "astral" or 
"aethetial" bodies. What unites all rhe different levels of reality is the will 
moved by imiigmiiftett, through which God generates the astral bodies, 
“’images" of the Ideas in the divine mind- The astral bodies in turn pro¬ 
duce earthly bodies as images of themselves, and they communicate their 
influences to earthly things, producing health or disease. Paracelsus rein¬ 
terpreted the traditional alchemical concept of moteru prumi to identify it 
with the logos become flesh, holding within it the "seeds" for everything 
else (the influence of the Stoics on Paracelsus's doctrine is dear). 

In Sefttm Defemicnes (Seven Defertset), Paracelsus analyzes the origin 
of disease into five emia or causes: em derate, cm venate, em ndfxirdte, erts 
spiritale, and em dedr. Heinrich Schipperges writes: "These five entia 
confront us with no less than the dosed circle of human life with ail its 
crises and thus with the anthropological conception of an all-embracing 
order and way of life in days of health as well as days of sickness." 47 

Em venate, "toxic situation," refers to the mystery of poison. Every¬ 
thing, Paracelsus claims, is poison, if it is present in certain quantities. 
The proportion determines what is poisonous and what is not- Thus, 
Paracelsus holds, poison is an integral parr of nature. According to him, 
it is the talk of the alchemist to distinguish in practice what is poisonous 
from what is not, Paracelsus's treatment of alchemy makes it seem more 
or less indistinguishable from his theory of medicine: alchemy has as its 
task the chemical perfection of nature.* 4 Paracelsus holds an "alchemical" 
view of the Structure of the universe, claiming that everything was CfC- 

65. Weeks, Germurt Mjitinum, 9, 
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atcd fey God in alchemical” manner and must be perfected‘'chemically."'* 
Ens venale can be seen as a first step, consummated with Bolrrne and 
Hegel, toward an account of creation chat makes room for the native* 
Paracelsus's conception of alchemy as a heal ing art, and his triad of salt' 
sulphur-mercury found their way inro Bohmes writings* along with 
many other Paracebian concepts. 

Many of the alchemical terms and conceptions of Paracelsus and the 
alchemists have a dual significance, On the one hand, they are meant lit¬ 
erally, as referring to actual substances. At the same time, however, they 
have a symbolic and mystical significance. This latter does not appear ro 
have been a late development, but rather something accepted by many 
alchemists all along. The literal-minded laboratory alchemists seeking 
only to change lead into gold were derisively referred to by the genuine 
adepts as ^puffers," in reference to their constant use of bellows* In the 
minds of the true alchemists, transmutation was not just something that 
happened in a vessel, but “a process which transformed the individual 
from an ordinary mortal immersed in the physical world to a superior 
being fully conscious of the mystery of life and death*"™ The Philoso¬ 
pher's Stone was held to represent the hea kai pan r and the quest for the 
Stone the knowledge of all things, or of God , 71 The hermetic vessel in 
which the opus was to take place was supposed to be perfectly round* in 
imitation of the shape of the cosmos, It is possible, of course, that what 
was involved was a real chemical procedure, which was supposed to be 
"activated by" or "infused with" a concomitant psychic act, a magical spelL 
The dual physical and psychical nature of the alchemical opus is perhaps 
reflected in the recommendation by the author of the Liber P latonit qwir- 
t&rum that the skull be used as the vessel of Transmutation*^ 

If alchemy can he understood as a mystical doctrine* why then is it 
expressed in such unwieldy and often grotesque physicalistic language! 
Julius Evola, writing of alchemy as if existed in Christian times, states 
that alchemists went "into hiding": "And the Royal Art [he*, the art of 
acquiring the wisdom of God] was presented as the alchemical art of 
transmuting base metals into gold and silver. By so doing it no longer fell 
under the suspicion of heresy, and even passed as one of the many forms 
of natural philosophy' that did not interfere with the faith; even among 
the ranks of Catholics we can discern the enigmatic figures of hermetic 
masters, from Raymond Lully and AJbemis Magnus to Abbot FemetyT’ 


$g. See Weeks, Paraccbcu, 151-53. 

5®. Ccmden, Al&emy, g6. 

71, Gray, Gw the rise AkkwuJ, ae-n, 

71. This work was probably written in the tenth century. The rext is Hartan- 
iait, and exists in both Arabic and Latin versions. Jung notes that it ts"of great 
importance for the history of alchemy" (Jung, Piytbel&gy d rid Alchemy, 167. 

AS), 

73* Evola, The Hermetic Tradition, xviii. Recall also, from chapter 1, Luthers 
approving remarks on alchemy. The German al c hemis t Hein rich Khunrath 
(1560-1601), a Christian Kabfealisr and friend of John Dee, held the iransrmi- 
ration to be a process occurring within the eOuJ of the alchemist. In China, 
where alchemy also flourished, the art had already become exclusively mysti¬ 
cal and contemplative by the thirteenth century* See Coudert, A Uhemy, S3.91- 
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In the Qpws Magp'Csjfcifoitltjticu m of Georg von Welling (a work of 
uncertain date known to have been read by Goethe"), it is said that "our 
intention is not directed towards teaching anyone how to make gold, 
but something much higher, namely how Nature may be seen and rec¬ 
ognised as coming from God, and God in Nature." 71 We 11 mgs alchemy 
was theoiophy: his object was rhe knowledge of God, in Hegel's phrase, 
"as He is in His eternal essence before rhe creation of nature and a 
finite Spirit," and of Gods expression in nature^ The Paracekist Oswald 
Croll writes: 

[The alchemists] leave themselves, and totally gp out from them- 
selves, *. * They hasten from the imperfect ro that which is one and 
perfect, the knowledge and contemplation whereof. . . is a Sacred, 
Heavenly and hid silence, the quiet or Rest of rhe sences and all 
things,, * , when at length ,.. all minds .., shall be altogether hut 
one thing, in one MIND which is above every MIND. It is the intimate 
vision of God* which also hapneth by the Light of Grace to che sep¬ 
arate Soul even in rhis world, if any man set himselfe about ir now, 
and be subject to God. Thus many holy men by vertue of the 
Deifick Spirit have tasted che First fruirs of the Resurrection in rhis 
life, and have had a foretaste of the Celestial! Country,'' 

The German alchemist Gerhard Dorn (known for having said "trans¬ 
form yourselves into living philosophical stones!" 77 ) claimed that 
alchemists possessed the secret of freeing Spirit from Matter” Jung 
writes that "For the alchemist, the one primarily in need of redemption 
is not man, but the deity who is lost and sleeping in matter." 7 ’ Jung con¬ 
trasts alchemy with traditional Christianity in that the latter holds that 
man is redeemed, whereas the former casts man as the redrcrttm “man 
takes upon himself the duty of carrying out the redeeming opu$, and 
attributes rhe srate of suffering and consequent need of redemption to 
the animd mundi imprisoned in matter."*'' It is the task of the alchemist to 
help spirit to free itself from the bonds of the natural. 

An eighteenth -century manuscript—De summa ft universalis meditinat 
sapientiae vetcrum philosophorum —depicts a crucible in which Spirit, rep¬ 
resented as a dove (a traditional Christian symbol) rises out of nature, 
represented by rhe four elements. Recall Hegers"B6htne myth" of 1404-5 
(chapter 4): "The consumed nature rises up in a newer, more ideal farm, 
like a realm of shadows which has lost its Erst life, the appearance of its 
spirit after the death of its life. Bur this new form [Spirit] is che overcom¬ 
ing of rhe evil, the enduring of che glowing fire [G/ulJ of pain in the cen¬ 
ter point, where as purified it leaves all the flakes behind in the crucible 


74. Gray, Gw/br the Alrfce4. 

7$. Quoted in ibid., i$. 

76- Oswald Croll, PbitcwpJjy Reformed and Imprwtd - Tht MyiUria of Nature 

by . . . G(iv. Croiiitu.nraas. H. Purnell (London: Lodowick. Lloyd, 1657), 114. 

77. "Transmutemini in vivas Upidu philosophica-s!' (quo red in Jung, FfyW- 
vgy Akbtmy, 148 

78. Quoted in ibid., 169. 

79. Ibid., six. 

So, Ibid., JOG. 
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7. The dove of Spirit returning to God (rhe Father). Robert Rudd, 
Ufriuojue Cowl Muhrit tcUwt el Miflorii Metaphysics, Pfeyrifu Ajjjuc 
Ifffctrtii'J Historia, Vdl. 1 (1619]. Reprinted by permission of Pharos 
Press, Grind Rapids, Michigan, 
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[TiegeJ 1 ], a residuum, which is the pure nothing. It raises itself up as a freer 
spirit, which sees its radiance only in nature." 1 ” 

A drawing accompanying a work by Robert FI odd (figure 7) depicts a 
jagged beam of energy projected from the Godhead, issuing in a dove 
and circling back again ro God, representing the "completion" of God in 
Holy Spirit. The alchemical opus was often called circular? (circular), or 
represented as the mtd, the wheel (see chapter 5 on Bohme's wheel). It 
was thought that the end of the opus returns to the beginning. As noted 
earlier, the Philosophers Stone is simply a transformation of prirnd mate¬ 
ria; the beginning is preserved in the end, but in a higher form; the Spirit 
hidden in prima materia is freed* 1 * The stone was "alpha and omega” and 
the opus itself represented by the ourolburtK, about which I have already 
had occasion to comment (see above and chapters 2 and 3), Given the 
obscurity of the texts in question, there is no way to decide if the 
alchemical opus is intended to be entirely figurative or symbolic, or if 

Si. Hoffimeiscer, DofevrtwflJe, 365, 

Si. Sec Jung, Psychology anti AirbfJMy, 345. The Spirit in prima mattria is explic¬ 
itly identified by some alchemists with the Holy Spirit of the Christian Trinity. 
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there is both a literal physical operation of some sort coupled with a 
mystical doctrine. Nevertheless, in some sense the alchemists believed 
chat whar they were doing involved the salvation of nature and/or the 
"completion" of God, 

5. Hegel and Alchemy 

I have already had occasion to mention alchemical ideas in Hegel a number 
of times. Hegel uses the alchemical phrase cap Ml mertuum in the Encydc 
pedia Logic and the Philosophy of Nature (pn § 359; Perry 3:143). Elsewhere, 
Hegel employs the microcosm'macrocosm analogy, referring ro the ani¬ 
mal organism as the microcosm {der Miferofeosmcu): ' Within if* the whole 
of inorganic nature has recapitulated itself" (pn $ 351* Z; Perry 3:108). 

Statements in Hegel's Philosophy of Nature certainly indicate familiar' 
ity with Paracelsus's doctrines." In fact, as H. S. Harris has shown, 
Hegel was quite attached to ParaceJsianism* In Hegel's lectures of 1803 
the division “metals-combustibles-neutrals'earths* is connected with 
Paracelsus's distinction “mercury-sulphur-saltT” In the Jena period, 
Hegel sometimes did not refer to Paracelsus by name, bur instead 
employed the rubric "the elders" to refer to both Paracelsus and Bohme/ 1 
Most interesting of all, however, is the fact that even where Hegel is 
drawing from more recent sources he insists, as Harris puts it, "on find' 
ing an earlier pedigree ,,■ * in Paracelsus and Bohme*” 3 * 

In the mature Philosophy of Nature, ju&t before beginning his discussion 
of the four elements* Hegel writes: 

It is a matter of history that Paracelsus said that all terrestrial bod' 
ies ate composed of the four elements of mercury, sulphur, salt, and 
virgin earth \jut7gfrdulichen Erie}* and chat these correspond to the 
four cardinal virtues. Mercury is metalline, and as metal is abstract 
matter; it is self-identical in its fluid corporeality, and corresponds 
to light. Sulphur is rigidity, the possibility of combustion; fire is not 
alien to it, but constitutes its self-consuming actuality. Salt corre¬ 
sponds to water, which is the cometary principle, and its dissolu¬ 
tion constitutes indifferent reality, or the subsidence of fire into 
independence- Finally, virgin earth is the simple innoxiousness of 
this movement, the subject which constitutes the extinction of 
these moments; this was the accepted expression for the abstract 
earthiness of pure silica “ 

Against the charge that the theory is absurd because these components 
are obviously not to be found in all things, Hegel responds that "The 
essential point of such assertions [as Paracelsus's] is however that there 

6$. Set in particular paragraphs *80 and 316; Beery 2:32; 117, 

$4- Harris, Nig hi Twackj, 274; 178-79: Geiammtltf werke, voL 6,114,4-17. 

85. "Paracelsus and Bohme togefhfr sue the elders'—Lb, the alchemists" (Har^ 
lit, Night Thoughts, 17411). 

St>- Ibid,, 278, 

87, Recall Goethe's experiments with "virgin earth" (chapter 3). 

BS. Harris points out that Hegel is mistaken in attributing the "virgin earth” 
doctrine to Paracelsus, Ir actually originates with Bohme. See Harris, Nijfjf 
Though tit 27411, 
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are four moments to real corporeality not that these materials are realty 
present. Such theories should nor be taken literally, for if they are* Jacob 
B-obme and others may well be thought of as nonsensical and lacking in 
experience* (pn § 280, 2 ; Petry 1:3a,}. In short, Hegel is concerned— 
again—to defend Paracelsus and Bohmes if their work is not taken in a 
literal-minded way. it reveals important truths. 

An even more interesting statement about Paracelsus and Boh me is 
to be found later in the text. Hegel writes that "According to an ancient 
and general opinion, each body consists of four elements- In more recent 
times. Paracelsus has regarded them as being composed of mercury or 
fluidity sulphur or oil* and salt, which Jacob Bdhme called the great 
triad.* Again Hegel points our that such ideas are easy to refute if taken 
Literally* but*It should not be overlooked ... that in their essence they 
contain and express the determinations of the Concept" (fn § 316; Petty 
2:117), This is a striking remark, for here Hegel is saying that if the 
alchemical language of Paracelsus, Bdhme. and others is considered in a 
nonlireral way, its inner content is, in essence, identical ro his system 
(i«*, to the "determinations of the Concept"). 

In an 1808 letter to Karl Ludwig von Knebel (a well-known Mason), 
Hegel employs fanciful alchemical imagery: "If this age is on the whole 
an age of iron, here it is still mixed with lead, nickel, and other base met¬ 
als, Things are indeed always being reorganized to produce a nugget of 
gold as well. It is characteristic of gold, however, to grow all too slowly, 
and with all our sprinkling and greenhouse exertions no steady growth 
ensues." 89 It was believed by alchemists that metals contained a '"seed of 
gold" that could be made to "sprout" by certain chemical procedures. The 
result would be thar an inferior metal would "grow into" gold,* 1 Hegel is 
drawing on that idea here, and using it as a figurative way of talking 
about his theory of the ^cunning of reason" (L&f der Vernutift); bad: times 
have a bright side, in that they are merely a vehicle, a "negative moment" 
through which something positive or better comes to be actualized. We 
are powerless, however, to force along a transformation in the fortunes 
of the world. Hegel's "cunning of reason* is his version of divine provi¬ 
dence, over which mere mortals have no control, All "our sprinkling and 
greenhouse exertions'* are in vain, for gold grows slowly. This example is 
sufficient to illustrate that Hegel was conversant with the bask ideas of 
alchemy* and that chose ideas were a pan of the "furniture" of his mind* 
which came to him quite naturally as a way of expressing his ideas* 
whether in a treatise such as the Legit (taput mortuum) of in a casual let¬ 
ter to a friend/ 1 

In chapter i f I discussed Goethes interest in alchemy in order ro 
argue that alchemy was still very much a part of the intellectual scene in 
Europe, but particularly in Germany. The articles on "alchemy" and 

89. Butler, 147: Hofimeisrer #131. Hegel is also, of course, playing on Hesiod's 
ages of Gold and Iron- 

90. Use metals in alchemy were ranked as follow*, in order of increasing per¬ 
fections lead, tin, iron, copper, quicksilver, silver, and gold. 

91. Hegel made Knebel's acquaintance in Jena. He was a member of Goethes 
circle. 
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"alchemist" in Diderots Erityclopedie (1746-59) were predominantly pos¬ 
itive- In 17&7, the Berlin Academy investigated the claims of a professor 
at Halle to have transmuted lead into gold.* 2 Alchemy continued to be a 
part of life—although never quite a mundane part—in Germany until 
well into the nineteenth century. E. T. A, Hoffmann (1776-1811), in his 
short story "The Sandman 1 ' (Der Sandnumn) (1816), has one character 
remark quite matter-of-factly to another, in an attempt to explain a 
strange occurrence that the latter had witnessed as a child, rhat it "was 
probably nothing orher than secrer alchemical experiment*.** 1 Charles 
Webster writes ol Hegel's time that "There persisted a strong sense of 
the possibility that embedded in the accretions of alchemical Literature 
lay important truths expressed in symbolic fonti 7 Thus it is not sur¬ 
prising that alchemy would capture the imaginations of men like 
Oeringer, Goethe, Schelling, Steffens, Hegel, and others, 

A systematic parallel can he drawn between each aspect of the opus 
and Hegel's philosophical project. As I have already noted, in alchemy 
each metal was said to contain a "seed of gold" that could he made to 
sprout and blossom. At the same time, the alchemist was expected to 
purify himself, or the process would not work. In this we can see an 
analogy ro the "purification 1 ’function of the Phene rwetfafogy itself. In the 
phenomenological crucible, Spirit is separated from its impurities and. 
Literally, perfected. As we have seen, the “seed" of Absolute Spirit is 
present in every flawed, imperfect form that Spirit takes. The work of 
this purification has happened, in part, through the historical process. 
But Hegel provides the final, secret ingredient necessary to synthesize 
Absolute Spirit, As I said in chapter 4, he has placed the historical 
forms of Spirit into his alembic and, through the hre of dialecric, has 
caused them to reorganize into a form that reveals the necessity within 
rheir apparent contingency. The Phenomenology is the fitgredo, the stage 
in which the material (man) has its imperfections burned off. In Hegel 
the dfrnfa, the pure white stone from which the Philosopher's Stone 
can be made, is Absolute Knowing, rhe pure aerherial consciousness 
from which the entire System develops. 

As Ronald Gray writes of the alchemical process/These very infe¬ 
rior metals .. . were to be transmuted in the alchemical work into a 
God-like form,"* 5 Hegel has utilized the dark will of Desire—and the 
blinkered perspectives of myriad forms of Desire sublimated as modes 
of consciousness—In order to produce nor a "God-like form" bur God 
Himself. HegeJ's "magical power that converts [the negative) into 
being" is beyond the dreams of Agrippa, Paracelsus, or even Goethe's 
Faust. Hegel is the World-Historical Alchemist, His product is rhe 
Philosopher's Stone, rhe lapis aethcreus or, as it was known to the Ger¬ 
mans, der Sfetn der Weiun. The place of transformation is represented 


9a. Gray, Goethe tht A/cbenwi, j- 

95. TdJfj of £. LA- Hoffmann, td. and tranv LeonardJ- Kent and Elisabeth C. 
Knight (Chicagn: University of Chicago Press, 1969), 101. 

94. Weba.Hr, From Poraeelsm tQ Nekton,! O- 

95. Gray, Gaetfce the Akhemiti, 15. 
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in the Phenomenology as Golgotha, the Place of the Skull (die Scbadeb 
rtJtte}* As we have seen, the alchemical retort was sometimes a skull, and 
the caput mortuum was symbolized by a skull, 

Hegel’s "Philosophers Stone" is a "transformation* of the prima matt- 
rut, which is aether: a "solidification" of the eternal aether (Objective 
Spirit)* Unlike the pr j'fttd materia of traditional alchemy, though, it does 
not contain all things in potential Instead, all things are in actuality by 
being contained within itj it is‘'androgyne," a unity of opposites. Like the 
alchemists, Hegel’s philosophical project is to free Spirit from nature* 
Just as alchemists believe that God is slumbering in matter and must be 
released by man, so Hegel holds that nature is “petrified intelligence" but 
that "God does not remain petrified and moribund however, the stones 
cry out and lift themselves up to spirit." Like Paracelsus, Hegel believes 
that nature has, in a sen.se/excreted” man, that self-conscious man has 
arisen fro m nature and has developed his potentialities through history, 
His aim is the "redemption" of the nature from which he has arisen, 
Hegel believes that it is in philosophical thought that God and the 
world are "completed,"' exactly as “the elders" believed that man was the 
redeemer who must "save" nature and God* 

Hegel’s "stone/ like Paracelsus’s, is triadic* Hegel himself has claimed 
that the three materials of mercury, sulphur, and salt represent the three 
moments of the Concept* Just as each stage of the alchemical opus dies 
to the next, so each moment of the dialectic is negated and is superceded 
by another; each moment contains the “seed" of the Absolute, which 
blooms in the end* Just as Paracelsus holds that poison is a part of all 
things, so Hegel's account of the whole finds a place for and utilizes the 
negative* Hegel’s dialectic is a “magical power that converts [the nega¬ 
tive] into being.” The dialectic is, of course, a circle* Idea issues in nature, 
which issues in Spirit, and Spirit returns to Idea in the form of Absolute 
Spirit ot philosophical thought. The dove of Spirit emerges from a God- 
created nature, and circles back to God. 

Hegel adopts the triadic preoccupation of Paracelsus and others, 
but his thought exhibits a tension between triads and tetrads. Recall 
Jung's comments on the tension in alchemy between three and four. 
Hegel identifies the mercury, sulphur, and salt of Paracelsus with the 
three moments of the Concept, but as we have also seen he conjoins 
Paracelsus’s triad with the “virgin earth" and then states that the four 
represent the quadradirity of nature* Jung notes that sometimes three 
of the four elements are grouped together and the fourth separated 
off. This represents the tendency to regard three as the primary mysti¬ 
cal number. In a similar fashion, Hegel argues in the Philosophy of Sub¬ 
jective Spirit that the five senses must be understood as three groups of 
senses, because the Concept has only three moments! (ps § 401, Z; 
Retry 2:167)* 

Alchemical texts seem to have both literal and symbolic levels. On the 
one hand, they describe actual laboratory work involving the physical 
manipulation and transformation of matter—although these processes 
also seem to involve psychic or magical operations as well* On the other 
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hand, they seem to describe, in allegorical form, not the transformation 
of nutter, but the transformation of the spirit of the alchemist himself, 
a process leading to psychic health and integration and even to mystical 
insight. There is a change in the alchemist's soul concomitant with a 
change in the retort, Hegel can be seen as separating the spiritual and 
the physical components of alchemy, discarding the physical as a mere 
caput mortuum. He has preserved the alchemists'aim of perfecting nature 
and completing God, but now the alchemical opus will take place 
entirely in the soul of man, God will achieve completion through mans 
speculative activity. 

Although the ultimate consummation of reality rakes place in 
Absolute Spirit, this level is preceded by Objective Spirit, which is the 
subject of chapter 7. We shall see there that alchemical imagery appears 
again, this rime in the Philosophy of Right, In the following section, how¬ 
ever, I shall discuss some aspects of Hegel's doctrine of Subjective Spirit. 

6 . Hegel on Mesmerism and ESP 

The Philosophy of Subjective Spirit is divided into Anthropology, Phe¬ 
nomenology', and Psychology, Anthropology (like the other rwo) is itself 
divided into three subdivisions, which Hegd summarizes as follows; 
Initially the Soul is— 

a) In its immediate natural determinacy—the Natural Soul, 
which only is; 

b) (Then) it is Feeling Soul, entering as an individual into rela¬ 
tionship with its immediate being, with the determinatenesses of 
which it is abstractly for itself; 

c) [Finally] it is Actual Soul, having this immediate being formed 
within it as its corporeality [Lciblicbkeit]. (ps $ 390; Perry 1:21) 

If Hegel's account of nature seems calculated to disturb the " hard- 
headed” man of science, his Philosophy of Spirit seems positively "New 
Age' Hegel treats Natural Soul as the anima mundi (Utlueeic; ps $ 391; 
Petty lias): a universal soul of nature that is divided up into the individ¬ 
ual souls of living beings, Hegel refers to the soul as "an immediate, 
unconscious totality" (ps § 440, 2 ; Petty 3:81) and as "the sleep of Spirit" 
fPS § 38$; Retry 313). Kelly writes that "At its deepest, pre-individual 
level, the soul is identical with the living unity or immediate concrete 
universality of the cosmos. As such, it is the World Soul (anima 

mundi) -It is through the soul that each individual participates in the 

life of the cosmos."* Hegel's theory of Natural Soul is a direct conse¬ 
quence of his treatment of the Earth as a living organism. 

The Natural Soul is* in effect, the Earth Soul, and all psychic activity 
ultimately has its origin in a kind of efflux of the Earth. Hegel writes 
that "The Soul is not only immaterial for itself, rather it is the universal 
immateriality of nature, its simple ideal life" (ps § 389; Petty 2:3). And: 
"The Soul is the all-pervasive [Alksdurchbringendej, and is not simply 
that which exists in a particular individual" (ps § 406, 2 ; Petty 2:271). 

96' Kelly, Individuation and the Ahwlitte, 
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As to the World-Souls relationship to individual souls, Hegel states 
that "It is the substance, that Is to say the absolute basis of all the partio 
ularizing and singula rising of Spirit, so that Spirit has within it all the 
material of its determination, and it remains the pervading identical ide¬ 
ality of this determination" (ps $ 3^9; Petty 2:3). 

We are, Hegel claims* "in ourselves a world of concrete content with 
an infinite periphery and have within us a multitude of numberless rela¬ 
tions and connections, which even if it does not enter into our sensation 
and representation is always within us*»*. On account of its infinite 
wealth of content, the human soul may therefore be said to be the soul 
of a world, the individually determined World-Soul [Welfsrfle]” (m § 
402, Z; Perry 2:211)* Hegel writes further that “Ju^ as light disperses 
into an infinite multitude of stars, so the universal Soul of nature dis¬ 
perses into an infinite multitude of individual souls, the only difference 
being that whereas light appears to have a subsistence independent of 
the stars* it is only in individual souls that the universal Soul of nature 
attains actuality" (ps § 390, Z; Petry 2:23), 

Recall that during his association with Schelling and Hblderlin in 
Tubingen* Hegel was attracted to the pantheisric-Spinozisric ideal of 
hen kfli pan- His reflections on the World Soul seem to suggest thar 
Hegel never entirely abandoned this ideal. In Anthropology, however* he 
explicitly rejects Pantheism while at the same time conceding, as one 
might expect, that it is not a bad place to begin: 

Organization and system remain entirely alien to pantheism. 
Where ir appears in the form of presentation it is a tumultuous life* 
a bacchanalian intuition, for instead of allowing the single shapes of 
the universe to emerge in order, it is perpetually plunging them 
back into the universal, veering into the sublime and monstrous. 
Still this intuition is a natural point of departure for every healthy 
breast [Brs*srj, Especially in youth* through a life which ensouls us 
and all about us, we feel kinship and sympathy for the whole of 
nature* and we therefore have a sensation of the World-Soul* of the 
unity of spirit and nature* of the immateriality of nature, (p? § 389, 
Z; Petty 2:9} 

Hegel believes that the Natural Soul bears within ii certain influences 
from its native climate and geography, 1 ' 7 Hegel writes that "In its sub¬ 
stance, which is the Natural Soul, Spirit lives with the universal planetary 
life, difference of climates, the change of the seasons, the various times of 
day, etc-This natural life is only partly realized within it, as certain turbid 
feelings [truben Sfimmungenj"' (ps § 392; Petry 2:26), As a result of this, 
there are different forms of Soul for different nations and peoples and 
races* Hegel attempts to characterize in general the Caucasian* Negroid 
and Mongoloid races, stating thatTr is in the Caucasian race that Spirit 
first reaches absolute unity with itself*—It is here that it first enters into 
complete opposition to naturalness [i*e*, rises above the mere natural]* 


97. This conception bears some similarity to Otfingers views the influ¬ 
ence on the human soul of pre-human eras and forms of life. See Ernst Beni, 
Tfcf of Electricity, 55, 
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apprehends itself in its absolute independence, disengages bom the dis¬ 
persive vacillation between One extreme and the other, achieves self- 
determination, self-development, and so brings forth world history" (ps § 
393, Z; Petty 2:57)* Hegel points out, however, that given that aJl men are 
implicitly rational they possess equal rights, no matter what level of 
advancement rheir race may find itself at (ps § 393, 2 ; Perry 3145-47)* 
Hegel goes on to discuss national differences, and his remarks are 
interesting and perceptive, much like those of Kant in his AflfbrGpak^y 
from a Pragmatic Point of View (1758). Hegel discusses in greatest detail 
the Italians, Spaniards, French, English, and Germans. As is typical with 
German authors, his harshest remarks are reserved for his fellow coun¬ 
trymen, Hegel, like Kant, accuses rhe Germans of an extreme formalism 
and of an absurd preoccupation with rank and title (ps § 394, Z; Petry 
1:81-83). Hegel next has some interesting things to say about character, 
for mstance^A Person without character will either fail to assume deter- 
minateness or shift from one direction to the opposite" (ps § 395, Z; 
Petty 2tgi)< He holds that individual character is partly a product of the 
Natural Soul, and thus temperament may be affected by the climate or 
position on the earth into which one is born. 

The section on Feeling Soul is notable chiefly for its treatment of 
extrasensory perception and animal magnetism, as well as madness. We 
know that Hegel lectured on animal magnetism as early as 1805 in Jena, 
Hegel mentions mesmerism as a cure for disease very briefly in the Phi- 
Joseph^ of Nature. He states that “ it is the finger-tips of the magnetizer 
[d« Mognttiseurs] which fluidize the organism by conducting magnetism 
throughout the whole of it. Only sick persons can be magnetised, and 
put to sleep by this external means. Precisely considered, magnetism is 
the collection of the organism into its implicit entirety" (pn § 3732 Petry 
31107). In other words, magnetism can help to "re-integrate" an organism 
in which one or more of the parts is working against the whole. As 
noted earlier, Hegel's treatment of animal magnetism in the Philosophy of 
Spirit falls under the “Feeling Soul" division of Anthropology, As Petr)' 
notes, “ The treatment of animal magnetism is rhe most extensive and 
detailed exposition of any one topic in the Philosophy of Subjective Spirit, 
and one of die most extensive expositions of the whole Encyclopedia!** 
Thus it was obviously a topic of great importance for Hegel. Before 
dealing in detail with Hegel's discussion of animal magnetism—as well 
as other paranormal phenomena—1 shall first briefly consider the back¬ 
ground to Hegel interest in magnetism: the history of the Subject, pos¬ 
sible influences on Hegel, when he first formulated his views, etc* 

Franz Anton Mesmer (1733-1815), a Swabian physician, discovered 
that passing magnets or magnetized objects over the bodies of patients 
often seemed to have a curative effect.'* Soon he found that he could 
achieve the same effect simply by passing his hands over his patients and 


98. Petry, introduction to ItfgeJ* Philosophy of Spirit, vul. 1, IniL 

99. Paracelsus was apparently the first to study the healing powers of magnets. 
Recently the idea, has become fashionable again. Sec Qtm. pinjlojrji of£tfftric- 
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lulling them into a trancdike state* This latter technique was also 
referred ro as magnetism—though it was often called mesmerism, Solar¬ 
is ni, and tellur ism—and is today almost universally referred to as hyp- 
nortsm. Hegel refers to the relationship between the mesmerist and his 
subject as "magical'' (ps § 406, Z; Petry 2:199)* Mesmer made his tech¬ 
niques known in Paris in the 1770s. In 1784 a French royal commission 
led by none other than Benjamin Franklin investigated Mesmer s claims 
and declared them absolutely without foundation. This did not stop 
patients (particularly women) from flocking to Mesmers salon. Celebri¬ 
ties like Mozart took an interest in Mearners work* 1 ® By this time. Mes- 
mer had developed his own technology* chiefly represented by the 
faqwet. According to Hegel* "This consists of a vessel* with iron rods 
which are touched by the persons to be magnetized* and constitutes the 
intermediary between them and the magnetized (ps $ 406* Z; Petry, 
a;i97j. 

Scientific respectability* however* continued to elude Mesmen In 1812 
things began ro change* The Prussian government rook an interest in 
mesmerism and set up a commission to study it. The Germans proved 
mote receptive than the French, and a number of sympathetic and open- 
minded studies began appearing* most of which Mesmer did not live to 
see.™ Before long mesmerism became academically respectable* There- 
fore, Hegel was not risking censure by discussing it. 

Schdtmg was the first among the German idealists to develop an 
enthusiasm for mesmerism* In a letter to Hegel dated January u* 1807. 
Sl belling discusses certain experiments concerning metal and water 
divining and pendulums* He recommends that Hegel perform these 
experiments himself* writing that M It is an actual magic incident to the 
human being, no animal is able to do it, Man actually breaks forth as a 
sun among other beings* all of which are his planets** 1 *® Schilling fol¬ 
lowed up with a letter dated Match 22: 

As for the experiments about which I wrote you recently things are 
nonetheless continuing to progress and prove indeed correct. (The 
Italian peasant dowser Francesco J Camp eras superior strength 
permits its employment in a manner excluding all illusion* Thin 
sheets of tin—as likewise broad and heavy plates of metal— 
revolve with the greatest regularity when placed on his index or 
middle finger* What is most profound in the matter is the undeni¬ 
ably nonmechanical* magical influence of the will* or of even the 
most fleeting thought* on these experiments* The pendulum-like 
the [divining] rod—behaves just like a muscle activated by free 


ioo* Ibid** >1; Bens writes; Tt Is intcrutinjl to note that some Moaart compo¬ 
sitions for glass harmonica were written for Mesmer, who had introduced 
Moan to this instrument at his house." 

for* See for example* C. A. F. Kluge* Vertuch finer-DarjlfETurtf des smsFMJj'iffsert 
Magnefumw (Berlin; SalfeLd, 1811: ireded. i#iG, Jrd ed* iHi 8j; C-C* WbUart. 

oder System der Wetbidwirkunget) [ Amsterdam; Bonset, 1966)* and 
£rkit|rrunp ram Mesmerism us (Berlin; Ntfeoiaiachfift* 1815). 

101. Quoted in Petty Hegel's Philosophy oj Spirit, vol. i, 517. 
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will, just as muscles on the other hand, are veritable divining rods 
which oscillate now outward—extensors—and now inward—flex- 
ors, JS! 

In the same letter, ScheUing suggested to Hegel rhat he consult an 
article by his brother Karl on animal magnetism. 1 " Karl Eberhard 
ScheUing {1763-1354) was trained as a physician* In Jena in 1801-2 he 
attended some of Hegel's classes. In 1I05 he settled in Stuttgart as a gen¬ 
eral practitioner, where he published a revised and expanded version of 
his thesis "Ober das Leben und seine Erscheinungr in this work, Karl 
ScheUing advanced a theory of life chat involved a World Soul partition' 
ing itself into individual souls- His treatment of the aether, sleep, dis¬ 
ease, and death is also reminiscent of Hegel's, 1 * In 1S21, Hegel's sister 
Christianne came under the care of Schdling, She had been forced to 
quit her job as a governess in 1614 due to a nervous disorder. For a short 
time she had even committed herself to an asylum. On leaving it, she 
returned to Stuttgart. Hegel, of course, recommended that Christianne 
be treated by ScheUing, who apparently did so without recompense. It is 
likely that the treatments included "magnetic" or mesmeric therapy. 

I legcl shared the ScheUing brothers" enthusiasm for animal magnet- 
ism and the paranormal. In an 1I10 letter to van Ghert, Hegel writes; 

I was very interested to hear that you are occupying yourself with 
animal magnetism* To me this dark region of the organic conditions 
seems to merit great attention because, among other reasons, ordi¬ 
nary physiological opinions here vanish. It is precisely the simplicity 
of animal magnetism which I hold to be most noteworthy.... Its 
operation seems ro consist in the sympathy into which one animal 
individuality is capable of entering with a second, insofar as the 
sympathy of the first with itself, its fluidity in itself, is interrupted 
and hindered- That [sympathetic] union [of two organisms) leads 
life back again into its pervasive universal stream. The general idea 
1 have of the matter is that the magnetic state belongs to the simple 
universal Life, a life which thus behaves and generally manifests 
itself as a simple soul, as the scent of life in general un differentia red 
into particular systems, organs, and their specialized activities. 1 * 

Hegel's letter is a response to van Ghert's letter, dated June 22, i&io, 
in which he described how he had been experimenting with animal 
magnetism on a relative for six months. Van Ghent asks Hegel to 
remind him about his (Hegel's) theory of animal magnetism, "which 
you provided us with in the Philosophy of Nature and which I have 
forgotten.""" Van Ghert was Hegel's student at Jena in 1804-6. As we 
shall see, Hegel's views on animal magnetism summarized in the quote 

103. Quoted in Butler, 7S. 

104* Karl Sdhelline/Ideen und Erfahrungen iiberdet tierschen Magnet- 
tamCJiMl&trjQr Mtdiziti ak 1 (1S07): 1-43; 15*—90. 

10$. See Pctry, Htgcli P hiloiophy of Spirit, vol. 2, 561. 

roi, Butler, 590; Hoffmeister In the Pkikwphy ef Spirit, Hegel mentions 
van Ghen's work on. animal magnetism, along with mat of the alchemist). B, 
van. Helmooi (pj 406, Z; Perry 1:303-7). 

[07- Quoted in Retry, Hegefi Pniloiopfy of Spirit, vol. 2, $60- 
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above are identical to the views later expressed in the mature Philoso¬ 
phy of Subjective Spirit, proving that Hegel's interest in the topic dates 
back at least to Jena and that his views on it remained fairly constant* 
Van Ghert published two works on animal magnetism—Dag&ock der 
magnetiicbe Bthandeiing van Mejufvfouiv B*** (1814), and Mnemosyne* of 
aanteekeningen van merkivaardige verscbijweh van het animatifch magne¬ 
ts mus (rSij)—both of which Hegel read* admired* and mentioned in 
his lectures (e,g* ps $ 406 s Perry 1:303) * 

lo an 1818 Letter to Victor Cousin, written while Hegel was a professor 
in Heidelberg* Hegel states that "I have written a letter to Herr (Adam 
Karl] Eschenmayer on your behalf. A philosopher* he is above all a 
friend of animal magnetism," 1 * (In the same letter* Hegel mentions that 
he will be moving ro Berlin the following fail*) It is interesting to note 
that while in Heidelberg, Hegel sat in on mesmeric and spiritualist sit¬ 
tings (or "seances") with his friend Franz Josef Schelver. JW While in 
Berlin, Hegel borrowed a book on the history of witchcraft and som¬ 
nambulism from his teaching assistant Friedrich Wilhelm Carove/ 1 * 
During the same period* he also excerpred an essay by D. G* Kitier on 
"second sight-” 111 

Hegel thinks that for magnetism to take place it is necessary that the 
will of the magnetizer be stronger than chat of the patient* Hegel writes 
that “The main feature of this magical relationship is that a subject 
works upon an individual inferior to it in respect of freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of will. * * * It is for this reason that strong men are especially 
adept at magnetizing female persons" (ps § 406, Z; Petty 1:139-301)* In 
explaining this phenomenon* Hegel introduces the concept of the genius 
(Genius):* By genius we are to understand the determining particularity 
of man, that which* in all situations and relationships, decides his action 
and his fafo'ffs § 405;; Petty 1:139). The genius is the "control" function 
of the individual. IJJ In certain circumstances a man's genius can actually 
become someone ebe, as in mesmerism. 

As 1 have already noted, Hegel regards the relationship between the 
mesmerist and subject as "magical/' Hegel explains that this word is 
applied to "a relationship of inner to outer or to something else generally* 
which dispenses with mediation. A power is magical when its operation 
is not determined by the connectedness* the conditions and mediations 
of objective relationships" (ps § 405, Z; Petty 21117). In chapcet 3* I 
briefly mentioned K., J. H. Windischmann, a theologian who was 
engaged in the study of magic* and with whom Hegel corresponded. As 


108, Butler, 633; Hoffmdsrer *344- 

109, Helmut Schneider, "Dreiecks-Symbolik," 74. 

HO. Hoffmcister, vol. i, 243. 

ill. Hegel, Berliner Sdbri^en, ed-J. Hofl&neister (Hamburg: Felix MeinCr, 1956), 
699-91. 

113, According to Petty. "In Hegel's day*'Genie' was applied to Leonardo da 
Vinci., Michael Angelo, Mqjiit, etc..'Genius* to the atmosphere of a locality, 
tutelary spirits* Descartes' demon, etc* - See Percy* HejeJi of Spirit, 

voi, 1 * 494- 
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I discussed in chapter 3, Hegel was sympathetic to Wlndischmanns 
studies of magic. Further on in the Pkilotophy of Spirit, Hegel writes that 
“Absolute magic would be the magic of spirit as such. Spirit also subjects 
general objects to 3 magical infection, acts magically upon another 
spirit*' ( ps § 405, Zj Petry 2:329)^** In private notes written in 1620-22, 
Hegel makes reference to the occultist Jean Baptiste van Helment 
1577-1644, father of the alchemist and Rosicrudan Francis Mercury van 
Helm on t (see chapter 1), in connection with witchcraft and magic. 

On the surface, it appears that all Hegel has in mind by "magic," and 
by the ""magic" of magnetism, is simply psychological control. As we have 
seen, he speaks about magnerism being made possible by the strong- 
willed controlling the weak-willed- Hegel also speaks in the same con¬ 
text about various other kinds of “influence*' thar people can have on one 
another, none of which seems overtly "occult* or traditionally "magical." 
Hegel states char the most “unmediared" kind of magic that there is con¬ 
sists in the control that our mind has over our body. Again, it seems thar 
there is nothing particularly "paranormal" here. Those who might be 
embarrassed by Hegel s interest in mesmerism will probably breathe a 
sigh of relief Ac least he dots not natly believe in magid TTiey will be 
disappointed, however. 

Hegel refers to the relationship of mother to child as a “magic tie" (fs 
§ 405; Petry 2:22,3). l n discussing the effects a mother can have on the 
unborn child, Hegel distinguishes between organic (orgwrtucbe) and psy¬ 
chic (piyckittbe) causes. His use of "psychic" seems to be identical to our 
use of the term to refer to a supernatural influence of the mind, as the 
following lines bear out: "One hears, for example, of children coming 
into the world with an injured arm. either because the mother had actu¬ 
ally broken hers or at least had knocked it so severely that she feared she 
had done so, or indeed on account of her having been frightened by the 
sight of someone else's broken arm" (ps § 405, Z> Petry 2:237), Hegel 
evinces no skepticism about such reports. He goes on to give examples 
of clairvoyance, dowsing/remote viewing" (as it would be called today), 
and even of a man who could read with his stomach! (ps § 406, Z; Perry 
2:267}. Hegel allows that frauds do exist, but he seems to regard his 
anecdotes as well-authenticated. In one amusing example, Hegel tells 
how the arch-rationalist Friedrich Nicolai, looking down his street one 
day, had a vision in which he seemed to see not the actual houses that 
were there, bur structures which had stood there at some earlier rime. 
Hegel dryly notes that “The predominantly physical basis of the poetic 
illusion of this otherwise entirely prosaic individual became apparent 
through its being dispelled by the application of leeches to his rectum" 
(fs § 406: Perry 2:169), 

Hegel thought that mesmerism (and, by implication, other sorts of 
"supernatural” phenomena) was now thoroughly understood, and that 

lij. In 5 k Mystical flwnij (Point ?, § i), Bohme writes char "Mack is the 
mother of eternity, of the being of all beings: for it creates itself, and is under¬ 
stood in desire " 
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no new data were likely to arise (f»$ § 4061 Petry 2:303), He believed that 
the Understanding (at "finite thought”) is incapable of comprehending 
supernatural phenomena precisely became, as he put it in his letter to 
van Chert, "ordinary physiological opinions here vanish.'’ The Under- 
standing insists on a mechanistic explanation and refuses to believe in 
the existence of any kind of unmediated causal relationship—and that, 
recall, is exactly what a "magical” relationship is for Hegel. In other 
words, the Understanding is faulty became, among other things, i£ does 
ftssf believe in magic- Hegel writes that” In the experience of animal mag- 
ncrism., ♦ it is within this very region of external appearances that the 
Understandings connection between causes and effects, with its condi¬ 
tion of spatial and temporal determinations, loses its validity, and in sen¬ 
suous determinate being itself, together with its conditionality, that the 
higher nature of Spirit makes itself effective and becomes apparent" (p$ 
§ Ein Fragment zur Philosophic des Geistes t 1822-251 Petty 1:99). Hegel 
writes, further, that comprehension of magnetism and psychic phenom¬ 
ena is impossible, “in so far as one presupposes personalities independ¬ 
ent of one another and of the content of an objective world, and assumes 
spatial and material juxtaposition to be generally absolute" {ps § 40ft 
Perry 2:253). 

In the introduction to the Philosophy of Spirit , Hegel writes that "In 
recent times, especially in the case of animal magnetism, the substantial 
unity of the soul and the power of its ideality have e ven become appar¬ 
ent as a matter of experience. This has discredited all the rigid distinc¬ 
tions drawn by the Understanding, and it has become immediately 
obvious that if contradictions are to be resolved, a speculative consider¬ 
ation is necessary” (ps § 379: Petry 1:15), Hegds‘speculative considera¬ 
tion" consists in maintaining that in psychic stares Spirit sinks down 
into identity with the “feeling subjectivity'' of the Soul, In other words, 
in psychic states such as precognition or telepathy a regression to a sub- 
rational, "natural'* state is involved (this would be most evident in the 
case of a trance state), 

By leaving behind intellect and individuality, we lose ourselves in a 
primordial oneness with all things and are thus capable of "tapping 
into" lines of connection of which we are not ordinarily, consciously 
aware, 11 * Phenomena such as mind-reading or remote viewing become 
possible in such a state, Hegel is quick to point out, however, that psy¬ 
chic states are not a "higher 1 ' faculty or level of Spirit- In feet, they 
involve a descent into the lowest depths of Spirit- Hence Hegel's sugges¬ 
tion that psychic phenomena are much more prevalent in rural areas, 
under primitive conditions, such as in the Scottish Highlands (ps § 406, 
Z; Petry 2:287)- Hegel also points out that, although psychic phenom¬ 
ena are remarkable, they are usually unreliable and useless- Dreams 


114, Sean Kelly argues that here Hegel has come dose yet again w Jung's "col¬ 
lective unconscious 1 ' and especially his theory oPsynehronitity" (Kelly, Indi¬ 
viduation and the Abtoiute t so-52), 
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sometimes present portents, but a ho much else that is meaningless, and 
so they are not reliable guides to action- The ability to levitate a teacup 
using the power of mind alone is remarkable, but much more difficult 
than simply lifting the cup with ones hand. 

Nevertheless, given the nature of dialectic, we might expect that in 
some way the highest level of Spirit will be a "return* to and sublation 
of this, the lowest. Philosophy will "circle back" to psychic phenomena. 
This is indeed the case* In the introduction to the Philosophy of Spirit, 
Hegel writes that, in magnetism,"spirit visibly liberates itself from the 
Limits of time and space and from all finite connections, and the phe¬ 
nomena have, therefore, something of an affinity with philosophy" (fs § 
379; Petty 1:23). Hegel writes later chat space pertains to external 
nature not to the Soul, and that when external nature is apprehended 
by the Soul, “it ceases to be spatial, for it is no longer external either to 
itself or us once the ideality of the Soul has transformed it. Conse¬ 
quently, when free and understanding consciousness sinks into char 
form of the Soul which is mere feeling, the subject is no longer bound 
to space* (rs § 406, Z; Petry 21277)* Hegel goes on to speak similarly 
regarding time, 

The implication here is that in order to understand psychic states we 
must not regard the Soul as spatially distinct from the world. Further, in 
psychic states Soul and world overlap. This happens when we sink into 
a certain primitive mode of being buf if afco happens when we achieve philo¬ 
sophical understanding, when the world really does cease to be “external 
either co itself or us once the ideality of rhe Soul has transformed ftT 
Psychic States are a fleeting, unreliable, fundamentally subconscious and 
sub rational way in which the subject-object division is overcome and 
the world is made our own. In philosophy, we can achieve, consciously, a 
state in which we rise above space and time, and in which external rela¬ 
tion or "otherness" is canceled. With philosophy, and in general with the 
human project of remaking the given, the world becomes no longer 
other but rather that which is understood and willed. Hegel writes that 
w lc is true that the human Spirit is able to raise itself above knowledge 
concerned exclusively with the singularity of what is sensuously present, 
but it ia only in the Conceptual cognition of the eternal that this eleva¬ 
tion is absolute... . , In the magnetic state, however, there can be no 
more chan a conditioned rising above knowledge of what is immediately 
present" (ps § 406, Z; Petty 2:281-83), In short, philosophy is a higher 
type of magic* In Hegels own words, philosophy is "absolute magic,""the 
magic of Spirit as such*' 

It is interesting to compare Hegel's understanding of magic with 
Bbhme's. In Six Mystical Poinfi (1620), Boh me writes that "Magic is the 
mother of eternity, of the being of all beings; for it creates itself, and is 
understood in desire, * *, It is in itself nothing but a will, and this will is 
the great mystery of all wonders and secrets, but brings irself by the 
imagination of the desire fid hunger into being.. * * In Magic are all 
forms of the Being of ail beings," 1 ” As we have seen, Hegel holds merely 
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rhat magic Is action of one thing on another that is unmediated. (so, for 
example, the control of the mind over the body is "magical" because 
there is no third thing acting as intermediary). This is obviously a much 
thinner conception of magic than what Bbhme has explained. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is a parallelism between Bohme s magic and what 1 have called 
the "high magic" of the dialectic itself 

Note that Bdhme says that magic "creates itself" As we have seen, the 
speculative philosopher does not create or invent the dialectic; instead it 
unfolds itself before him (and this is why there is no distinction 
between form and content). Further, Bbhme claims that in this self- 
creating magic are ‘'all forms of the Being of all beings," which should 
remind us of the Logic* Bbhme also refers to the “first Magia" as "God in 
his triad.” 136 This is a reference to the initial dialectic of sour-sweet- 
bitter, of God in Himself Bbhme is treating his own proto-dialectic of 
the “source-spirits" as a kind of high magic* Finally, and most striking of 
all, Bohme refers to magic as that "which makes within itself where 
there is nothing; which makes something out of nothing*'" 1 lT This comes 
dose to Hegel's treatment of magic as an unmediated act, an act employ¬ 
ing no medium qr matter or "raw material." The dialectic of the Logic is 
precisely such a creation of something (Etwu) out of nothing (Nidjfj)* 
On Bohme's terms, Voegelin's treatment of Hegel as a magician becomes 
quite plausible* 


Ilf* Six Myrtical Points, Point §$ i-6. 

116. Ibid. 

IIJ. JHjJltriMm RmjDpbpfMm,“Der Erstc Text," in NicolcSCu, 111 . 
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*The in the Cross of the Present” 

Hegel's Philosophy of Objective and Absolute Spirit 


Between Eternal Birth, Restoration from the Fall and the discov¬ 
ery of the Philosopher's Stone there is no difference, 

—Jakob Bohme, £>e Sigwfllunt Rrrwm 

1 , Introduction 

According to Hegel,, Objective and Absolute Spirit constitute a man¬ 
made world that stands in opposition to mere nature. In the Lectures on 
the Philosophy of World History, Hegd states,' After the creation of the nat¬ 
ural universe, man appears on the scene as the antithesis of nature; he Is 
the being who raises himself up into a second world" (Nisbet, 44; vie, 
50), Objective Spirit is the Absolute Idea as embodied in human history, 
culture, and social institutions. Absolute Spirit is the Absolute Idea 
expressed in art, religion, and philosophy. Absolute Spirit is the highest 
form in which the Idea realises itself. In Objective Spirit, we seek to 
approach the Absolute through social institutions and practices, but 
these are nor the proper medium for its embodiment. In art we strive to 
represent the Idea sensuously, and it attains greater "objective presence" 
than it does through social practices. In religion we strive to make our¬ 
selves at one with the Idea, which is again approached in representational 
or imagbtic form. But these media are not adequate either. For Hegel it is 
nor enough simply to change the world or to change our selves. We must 
interpret the world, and ourselves. And the proper medium for this inter¬ 
pretation is philosophy. The philosopher recognizes Idea in the world 
and “returns'* it to the pure aether of thought, while all the rime remain¬ 
ing a being in the world. Philosophy is the highest form of Absolute 
Spirit, for in it the self-thinking thought of Absolute Idea (or God) is 
finally realised in the world. 

2, HegeLs Philosophy of Religion: The Influence of Mysticism 

Karl Ldwith writes that "For an understanding of Hegel's system, his 
philosophy of religion is even more important than his philosophy of 
the stare. It is not just one component of the whole system, but its spiri¬ 
tual center of gravity."' Hegels theology is essentially Boh mean in irs 


X. Karl Ldwith, Frtrfi Hijicf to Nir(i$d«: Hk Ikvofulicw in NinthfnfJj-CtniiiFy 
Thought, Trans, David E, Green (New York Columbia University J^essif 19G4}, 47 - 
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developmental conception of God. The Logic represents God 'in Him¬ 
self.'" God expresses Himself through the forms of nature, but only 
rerams to Himself and achieves self-knowing through Spirit, through 
human knowing. The philosopher thus serves to "actualize" or ''com¬ 
plete" God* Because God qua Absolute Idea (God in Himself) is con¬ 
ceived of as abstract and lacking realization in the world, it follows that 
God's progressive worldly incarnation involves a progressive increase in 
“concreteness" or "embodiment*" In the Lectures an (be Pbilcj-upfej of Reli¬ 
gion, Hegel states that "Spirit U in the most concrete sense. The absolute 
or highest being belongs to it" (lpr 1:14a.)- "Hits aspect of Hegel's 
thought is strikingly similar to Oetinger's theory of GrirtZeiMtchkefr, dis¬ 
cussed in chapter a. In the Lectures, Hegel refers to God as "the absolute 
substance," but then goes on, just as in the to identify 

substance with subject (lpr 11370)* What this means is simply that God 
becomes absolute substance as Spirit, Spirit is the "mystical body" of God 
on earth* 1 

In the Philosophy of Right t Hegel states that "The content of religion is 
absolute truth, and consequently the religious is the most sublime of all 
dispositions" (Knox, pH § 370; 165-66). Speculative philosophy, Hegel 
insists, is not hostile to religious belief? "nothing is further from its 
intention than to overthrow religion, i.e., to assert that the content of 
religion cannot for itself be the truth" In other words, religion on its 
own, without the "assistance" of philosophy is absolute truth* Hegel 
states that "religion is precisely the true content but in the form of rep¬ 
resentation, and philosophy Is not the first to offer the substantive 
truth* Humanity has not had to await philosophy in order to receive for 
the first time the consciousness or cognition of truth" (lpr 1:151)* 
Humanity, then, can receive the truth through religion alone, without 
the need for philosophy*"Religion is for everyone," Hegel claims, unlike 
philosophy which is for the few (lpr 1:180). Philosophy and religion 
have the same content. Hegel explicitly identifies the moments of the 
Idea—Being, Essence, Concept—-with tbe Holy Trinity, Hie fact that 
religion expresses truth in the form of representation does not mean 
that Hegel denigrates or rejects it. Nevertheless, Hegel holds that in 
philosophy the truth is expressed in a more adequate form, the form of 
pure thought* 

Hegel believed that the truth has always been an unconscious posses- 
sion of mankind* It has expressed itself in different forms, at different 
times, and through different thinkers* The philosopher "recollects" this 
unconscious wisdom and expresses it in a fully adequate form* This 
interpretation is supported by Hegel's remarks in the Lecturer on it be Pki- 
losophy of Religion. Hegel refers to religions as "sprouting up fortuitously, 
like the Sowers and creations of nature, as foreshadowings, images, rep¬ 
resentations, without [ourj knowing where they come from or where 
they are going to" (lpr 1:196; vpa 1:106)* Hegel states that "Religion is a 
begetting of the divine spirit, not an invention of human beings but an 

1. See O Regan, The Heterodox Hegel, 174-75. 
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effect of the divine at work, of the divine productive process within, 
humanity" (u»ft 11130; vpn 1146), 

Hegel does not, however, regard all religions as equally adequate 
expressions of eternal truth. He claims that Christianity is the “Absolute 
Religion 1 ’ (eg., irr mil; vpr 1:19). Hegel claims that "God has revealed 
Himself through the Christian religion; char is, he has granted mankind 
the possibility of recognizing his nature, so that he is no longer an 
impenetrable mystery" (Nisbet, 40; vie, 45 )h Christianity has penetrated 
the mystery of God by revealing his nature as triune. Hegel takes issue 
with theologians and clergy who hold that mankind cannot know God, 
or who consider the attempt to know God a,s impious or hubrisric, 
Hegel claims not only that such knowledge is possible, but thar it is our 
highest duty to obtain it (Nisbtt, 36; vjg, 40; also lpr i;88) + "God does 
not wish to have narrow-minded and empty-headed children," Hegel 
states (Ni&bct 42; vja, 47}* 

For Hegel, knowing God is out highest duty because God only fully 
exists in the community of worshippers, Hegel holds that "Gods Spirit is 
essentially in his community; God is Spirit only insofar as God is in his 
community" (lpr 1:164; vpr 1:74). And;“The concept of God is Gods idea, 
[namely,] to become and make Himself objective to himself. This is con¬ 
tained in God as Spirit: God is essentially in His community and has a 
community? He is objective to Himself, and is such truly only in self-con¬ 
sciousness [so that] God’s very own highest determination is self-con' 
sdouines$." Beforehand, God is "incomplete," Hegel says (lpr 1:186-87; 
vpr Kpfi)* He refers to the community of worshippers as the cuJfu*."ln the 
Cttittii? Hegel writes, "the formal consciousness frees itself from the rest of 
its consciousness and becomes consciousness of its essence; the cukm con- 
aim in the consciousness chat God knows Himself in the human being 
and the human being knows itself in God* (lpr 1:181; vpr 1:90), Hegel 
refers to the cuff to as involving "the mystical attitude, the unis mysfica" (lpr 
i;i8o; vpr 1:89). He describes the cultus In his lecture manuscript as "the 
eternal relationship, the eternal process [of knowing] in which the subject 
posits itself as identical with its essence 1 ’ (lpr 1:193; vpr moa), 1 

Hegel's claim that God is dependent on the rufrus, and his view of the 
union of God and man in the mUus* are strikingly similar to Meister 
Eckharts mysticism. In fact, the only place Hegel quotes Eckhart is in 
the Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion; "The eye with which God sees 
me is the eye with which I see Him? my eye and His eye are one and the 
sunt- In righteousness I am weighed in God and He in me. If God did 
not exist not would I; if I did not exist nor would He, But there is no 
need to know this, for there are things that are easily misunderstood 
(and that can be grasped only in the concept)" (lpr 1:3 47- 48; vph 1:148)* 
As noted before, this is actually a"quilt quotation" made upoflines from 
several of Eckharcs sermons (certainly the reference to "the concept" 
looks suspiciously like an Hegelian interpolation)* 4 In sermon la— 


y The words "of knowing’’ were srwened by Hegel in the margin. 

4, See O’ Regan, "Hegelian Philosophy of Religion and Edcharrian Mysticism-'" 
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which seems to be one of the texts Hegel was drawing from—Eckhart 
remarks thar M Whtn all creatures pronounce His name, God comes into 
being." 

In the winrer of 1823-24, Hegel was actively discussing Eckharc's 
ideas with Franz von Baader+* Baader himself has left us a record of what 
was perhaps the first of the occasions on which they met; "I was often 
with Hegel in Berlin. Once I read him a passage from Mefster Eckhart, 
who was only a name to him. He was so excited by it that the next day 
he read me an entire lecture on Eckhart* and at the end said: "There, 
indeed, we have what we wanr! J [Da haben wir ti ja> was wir wcllert]" 8 In 
1813-24* Hegel was* of course, preparing his Lectunri on the Philosophy of 
Re/tgicn* in which the Eckhart reference appears- As I have said* Hegel 
offers only one quote from Eckhart and discusses him very briefly so the 
"entire lecture on Eckhart" mentioned by Baader probably refers to the 
entire Hegelian discussion of religion in which the Eckhart passage 
occurs* and which Baader apparently mistook (not Surprisingly) fbr a 
lecture on Eddiartian mysticism. 

As further evidence of the "Eckhartianism" of Hegel's philosophy of 
religion* consider the following quotations, In the Encydofcdia Hegel 
States that ' God is God only insofar as he knows Himself this self- 
knowledge Is, further, a self-consciousness in man and mans knowledge 
of God, which becomes mans self-knowledge in God" (ps § 564; Wal¬ 
lace* 296)+ Elsewhere, Hegel remarks that "Insofar as the individual man 
is at the same time received into the unity of the divine essence* he is the 
object of the Christian religion, which is the most tremendous demand 
that may be made upon him" (fn § 24?, Z; Perry 1:205-6)+ Finally, 
Rosenkranz quotes a fragment from Hegel's manuscripts {probably 
written not later than T804) in which Hegel states that "the history of 
God is rhe history of the whole race," 7 Hegels philosophy of religion is 
from the beginning indebted to Eckhan's mysticism* 

Hegel does nor consider his views ro be so ''mystical" or "speculative" 
as to be alien to the ordinary believer, however. In feet* he holds that his 
way of looking at God and religion are much closer to real religion than 
ro what was called in his time “rational theology" (lpji 1:119; VPk «4j)+ 
We have seen that Hegel does not believe religion to be dependent on 
philosophy, but he does claim the reverse* that philosophy depends on 
religion- He writes that "It is the distinctive cask of philosophy to trans¬ 
mute the ctmfenf that is in the representation of religion into chejfbrm of 
thought; the content (itself J cannot be distinguished" (lpr 1:333; vpr 
1:135). The philosopher first encounters the content of absolute truth in 
religion. Indeed, Hegel holds that before Christianity arrived on the 
scene it would have been impossible for philosophy to present absolute 
truth in a fully adequate or complete form. 


5, Ibid, 350, 

6, See Nicolin, Hegel in Bertcbdrn *e iner Zeitgenossen, ifii. Ii is, of course, not 
true that Eckhart w^*"only a name" eo Hegel in 1813-1+. According to H. S. 
Harris,, Hegel may have been familiar with Eckhart as early as 179s (Toward 
the SunJagibf, 130). 

7 , Rosenkranz, HejfE* Leben,13&- 
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The philosopher depends, then, not only on the community' but 
specifically on the religious community. Speculative philosophy cannot 
be done in a vacuum: it requires a certain social and historical context. 
AU his life Hegel claimed to be a pious Lutheran. The temptation is to 
take this claim as disingenuous, as the heretical philosopher attempt' 
ing to cover his tracks to avoid the fate of Fichre and many orhers. Onct 
it is realized, however, that Hegel's philosophy of religion originates 
out of the Etkhartian, Bohmean, Oetingerite'influenced Lutheranism 
of Wiirttemberg, his claim can be seen as sincere. Hegel's brand of 
Lutheranism would have been nothing unusual to his fellow Swabians, 6 

3. Hegel's Philosophy of History: The Influence of 
Isaac Luna and Jewish Eschatology 

Hegel's philosophy of world history is shaped entirely by his commit' 
ment to Christianity. In the last chaprer I described how Hegel believes 
that in studying nature we assume that our object must have an under' 
lying rational structure Hegel takes the same approach with history', 
He states chat "'world history is governed by an ultimate design, that is 
a rational process—whose rationality is not that of a particular subject, 
bur a divine and absolute reason—this is a proposition whose truth we 
must assume; its proof lies in the study of world history itself, which is 
the image and enactment of reason. . .. World history is merely a man- 
ifestacion of this one original reason; ir is one of the particular forms in 
which reason reveals itself, a reflection of the archetype in a particular 
element, in the life of nations' (Nisbet, 281 vig, 30)* Hegel claims fur- 
ther that we are compelled to ask whether "beneath the superficial din 
and clamour of history, there is not perhaps a silent and mysterious 
inner process at work, whereby the energy of all phenomena is con- 
served" (Nisbet, 331 vie, 36), 

In the context of the philosophy of world history, Hegel uses the term 
WprM Spirit [Wdtgdst). In the Ewydepedia Logic he describes the World 
Spirit along the lines of Plato's demiurge as a "master workman" con¬ 
structing itself through history (at § 13; Geraets, 31)* He likens rhe 
World Spirit elsewhere to the "true Mercury [= Hermes]," who is "rhe 
leader of nations' 1 (Nisbet, 313 fig, 33). "The world Spirit" Hegel states, 
"is the spirit of the world as it reveals itself through the human con¬ 
sciousness; the relationship of men to it is that of single parts to the 
whole which is their substance. And this World Spirit corresponds to 
rhe Divine Spirit, which is the Absolute Spirit. Since God is omnipresent. 
He is present in everyone and appears in everyone's consciousness; and 
this is the World Spirit" (Nisbet, 51-53; vjg, Co). 

Perhaps the most famous concept in Hegel's philosophy of world his- 
tory is char of the "cunning of reason" (lilt der Vtrnun/t)* This is the 
"mechanism" whereby the World Spirit makes use of the shortsighted 

8, To be sure, Hegel held same views that would, be “heretical" 1 even by the 
standards of Swabian speculative Pietism. For instance, he rejected belief in 
personal immortality and hek) instead that human beings only achieve a 
measure of immorcaltry insofar is rhep achieve wisdom and sec into the eter¬ 
nal (see ejfr 313044 vra 3017-18). 
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passions and aims of particular men to bring about its universal pur¬ 
poses (see Nisbet, 89; viG t 105}* The*cunning of reason" bears some sim¬ 
ilarity to Smith's "invisible hand" and of course, to the concept of divine 
providence. Hegel himself draws attention to the latter parallel. "Chris¬ 
tians" he says, "are initiated into the mysteries of God, and this also sup¬ 
plies us with the key to world history. For we have here a definite knowl¬ 
edge of providence and its plan" (Nisbet, 41? vie, 46). What can Hegel 
mean by this claim? How does Christianity supply a key to world his¬ 
tory i The answer is surprising, and it involves yet another connection to 
a heterodox Christian thinker. I will deal with Hegel's debt to this 
thinker,, Joachim de Fiore, in section j. It is to Joachim that we must 
trace Hegel's notorious doctrine of the “end of history," There are other 
influences on Hegel's eschatology, however. In this section I will first 
look to the influence—direct and indirect—of mystical Judaism, 

Oetinger remarks in one of his works that "God is in Himself without 
spacer but in the revelation of his hidden ness., he is Himself the space of all 
things . J<# This idea, that somehow in God s "hiddenness" He is the space of 
all things, is derived from the Kabbalistic speculations of Isaac Luria. 

The new Kabbalah" of Luria, who lived from 1534 to 157 a, quiddy 
spread through Europe in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, mostly by word of mouth and through the works of followers 
(Luria himself wrote little), Scholem writes that "The influence of the 
Luriank Kabbalah, which from about 1630 onwards became something 
like the true theologid mystica of Judaism, can hardly be exaggerated" 35 As 
we will see, there is a strong correspondence between the theosophy of 
Bohme and Lursank Kabbalah. Scholem acknowledges this correspon¬ 
dence.' 3 The writings of Luria's followers circulated in Europe widely 
between 1572 and 1650. It seems Likely that Bohme either obtained some 
of these works, or was instructed directly by a Luriamc Kabbali&t, Luria 
(sometimes spelled ^Loria") was born in Jerusalem, but when still a boy 
his mother took him to live in Egypt after his fathers death. In Safed, 
Luria studied with the famous Kabbalisr Moses Cordovero, After Gor¬ 
do verbs death, Luria gathered a group of disciples around himself. 

Then and now, many Jews have attacked Luria for his unorthodox 
views. The major reason for this seems to be his treatment of Eiu-Sof, the 
"infinite," which many Kabhalists identify with God, For Luria, the cru¬ 
cial question is this: How can the world exist at all if we grant the exis¬ 
tence of God as Eiit'Sofi If God is truly infinite, no space is left over for 
creation. Thus, given that the world exists, it must have come about 
through Gods self-limitation of His infinite nature. This self-limitation is 
called by Luria the tsimtsum (frequently transliterated by German- 
speaking scholars as zitnzum), which means "concentration" or‘contrac¬ 
tion." Thus, for Luria, God, the infinite, allows the finite to come to be 

gGGott ist in sich seibst ehne Ramti, aber in der Gftimbamng seiner Verbor- 
genheit i*t P selbst der (bum alLcr Dinge*{S&ttiHtiidbe SihrifttA, vol, I, 2£; see 
Robert Schneider, GeufaabfKq, icc). 
id. Scholem, Mdjtf TrtrtdSj 284. 

II, Ibid., 137. 
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within himself* (This is, of course, in essence identical to Hegel's view of 
the infinite and finite: the true (Wsdtrhij/te] infinite contains the finite 
within itself) Lurias view is radical because it denies chat the world 
comes to be through God's revelation or emanation. Instead, it Is pre¬ 
cisely through Gods limitation and concealment (Oeringers Wr&ergen- 
heit) that a world comes into being* 12 Scholem describes the tsimstum as a 
“withdrawing into oneself" 1 v 

Recall from chapter 5 that the Scphirah of Din is equivalent to a “con¬ 
tracting'' force in God. The Kabbalah identifies Din with “fire™“wrath," 
and "severity** 1 * Din is the opposite of Hwcd/mercy" or the "expanding" 
power. Din and Hacd balance each other: severity of judgment is bal¬ 
anced by mercy; sharp distinction, cutting-off or closedness are balanced 
by unity, embrace, or openness. Bohmes word for Din is the "Sour"—it 
is an inch-awing, a pulling away, a shutting off and negat ion of all else, Ii 
is significant that Bohmes account of the source-spirits begins with the 
Sour, with the contracting element* Some followers of Luna describe 
the tsimtsum in terms of Din* In Scholem's words, “When the primal 
intention to create came into being, Ein-Sof gathered together the roots 
of Din, which had been previously concealed within Him, to one place, 
from which the power of mercy had departed. In this way the power of 
Din became concentrated*" 

Scholem describes tsimtsum, in connection with Din, as “an act of judg¬ 
ment and self-limitation.™ 1 Given that Din is the origin of evil, God's 
contraction is the root of all eviL u Luna's follower Israel Sarug, who 
helped spread the master's ideas in the Late sixteenth century, speaks of 
fin 'Sof before the frimfrum in a way which is even more strikingly Boh- 
mean. As Scholem puts it, Sarug held char “In the beginning, Eirt-So/ 
took pleasure in its own autarkic self-sufficiency, and this'pleasure' pro¬ 
duced a kind of shaking' (ftftMfT*) which was the movement of Ein-Su/ 
within itself"" Scholem notes that Sarug s influence was felt in Italy, 
Holland, Poland, and Germany, 1 * 

Luria holds that each new act of creation or manifestation in the 
world is the result of a simultaneous contraction and expansion*” This 
pair of forces generally goes under the names of Jbittdlfenf (“regression," 
or contraction) and hitpashtut ("egression,” or expansion).” This is, of 


xa. See Scholem, Kabbalah* isg; and Major Trends 161, There are striking 
analogies between Lucia's ismstum, die “clearing" in which be mgs came to be, 
and Heidegger's notion of the Licbiung, the clearing in which Being itself 
comes mpresenct* See Martin Heidegger, "The End of Philosophy and the 
Task of Thinking," in Oh Time uni fieiflf, trams. Joan Stambaugh (New Yarlt 
Harper and Row* 1971). 

13. Scholem, Major TnnJt,s£i* 

14. Ibid,, 137, 

1 f, Scholem Kabbalah, 1 jo;:« also Major Isvutij., aGj. 
it. See Scholem, Major Trends, S63. 

17. Scholem, Kabbalah, 13a, 

18. Scholem, Major Trimdi, 157, 

19. Ibid., 161. 

so. Scholem, Kabbalah, 131. 
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course* very similar to Goethes theory of expansion and contraction, 
discussed in chapter a. In chapter? 4 and 5 ,1 also discussed these con¬ 
cepts in connection with Hegel's “Boh mean myth" of the fall of Lucifer* 
Schoiem states that "This doubleTacedness in the process of emanation 
Is typical of the dialectical tendency of Lurianic Kabbalah," 1 * 

God's contraction in the tsimtwm does not create the world by itself* 
however. Luna and his followers envision the £ itt-Scf as an infinite 
sphere, in which a smaller sphere of empty space comes into being 
through the fntnfrutn; this is the place of creation- Into this space God 
injects a ray of light (Luna seems to identify the divine substance with 
light)* At rhis point the theory becomes rather murky, but it seems that 
the light differentiates itself into the classical ten Sepbiroth* These are 
depicted as concentric circles of light, Ailing the space within God (see 
figure &), The circle and the straight line (the line of light entering the 
spherical space} become key symbolic forms for Lurianic Kabbalah* The 
circle is a “natural form." The circular form characterizes all of creation 
(for instance* the orbits of the planers, the endless cycle of the seasons, 
the menstrual cycle, ere.)* The line comes to represent humanity. It is a 
willed form that represents a divergence from the natural* As I have said, 
the light that comes from Ein-Sc/ first takes the form of a line* before it is 
"deformed* into spherical states* Thus, in identifying man with the line 
(a topic to which I shall return to shortly), Luria is linking humanity 
with the divine nature. 

Indeed, the first definite form that appears in the sphere of creation is 
that of Adam Kadmcn, primordial man* Adam Kadmon exists in a realm 
above the four worlds of classical Kabbalah; Afsilutb* Beriab, Yeziraht and 
Asiah (see Hegel's discussion of these worlds in chapter 5). Adam Kad- 
mon mediates the light of Ein-So/ to the four worlds: "From his eyes, 
mouth, ears and nose, the lights of the Sephiroth burst forthObvi¬ 
ously* this account has ro be taken in a non-temporal sense, Adam Kad¬ 
mon is an Aristotelian ^ndl cdiue: he is Logically prior to the rest of ere* 
atwn, and simultaneously the end toward which creation is moving (a 
point to which I shall return shortly), Adam Ha-Rffban is Adam of the 
Bible* who is the (imperfect) earthly embodiment of Adam Kadmon, An 
analogy can be drawn between this doctrine and Hegel's thought* Luri¬ 
anic Em-Sojfand its Sephirofir structure corresponds to the Absolute Idea, 
which is abstract, withdrawn “into itself." Adam Kenton is Spirit, which 
in its purest form (Absolute Spirit) participates in the divine nature* 
Adam HaJtishon is Spirit as developing in history: from the "foil of man" 
and the loss of the immediate relationship to God* to the recovery of 
that relationship in its true form, in thought* (Lucia's account of the 
restoration from the Fall is somewhat different from Hegel's, as I shall 
explain shortly.) 

The light of the SepbirctJb streaming from Adam Kadmon was collected 
in separate " vessels*" but the vessels containing the differentiated light 


si, Ibid-* ip* 

21* Scholem, Major Trends, 1*5, 
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from the seven lower Sephirutb proved incapable of holding the light and 
shattered. The shards of these vessels are the source of matter. This cat¬ 
aclysm completely scrambled the divine cosmic structure, resulting in 
the emergence of an imperfect material order, nothing in nature is how 
it ought to be, all is imperfect. It is on this point—the account of the 
"breaking of the vessels"—that Lurias cosmology is particularly 
obscure, it all sounds like a Cosmic accident, but according to Luria it 
was all predestined. If this is the case, then Gods contraction and the 
subsequent creation of the imperfect universe are events that had to 
occur? in some way God needed them to happen. The picture again 
looks Bohmeaiu Indeed, Scholem remarks that ''Luria is driven to some¬ 
thing very much like a mythos of God giving birth to Himself; indeed, 
this seems to me to be the focal point of this whole involved and fre¬ 
quently rather obscure and inconsistent description ." 13 

Before going on to the rest of Luna's doctrine, it would be helpful to 

ly Ibid., i?u 
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consider what Hegel knew about Luria's Kabbalism as described thus 
far. In chapter 5 ,1 briefly discussed Hegels treatment of Kabbalism in 
his Lectures on the Hittory of Philosophy* We cannot be sure that Hegel had 
any direct knowledge of Lurianic Kabbalah, but we know chat he had at 
least three indirect sources Both Bdhrne and Oetinger were deeply 
indebted to Lurianic Kabbalah (Bohme implicitly, Oetinger explicitly)- 
But Hegel's principal source of information seems to have been 
Bruckers His ton'd Cfilirt PbikMdpbioe. Bruckers account of Kabbalah is 
almost entirely Lurianic in its orientation. As a consequence, the 
account Hegel gives of the Kabbalah in his Lectures Is, also decidedly 
Lurianic, even though Hegel never mentions Luria, as Brucker does. 
Instead, Hegel mentions one of Bruckers Lurianic sources, Abraham 
Cohen Irira (sometimes Herrera) and his work Porta coelorum (The Gate 
of the Heavens). Hegel cites this text directly, so it may possibly be chat he 
actually read it in addition to reading about it in Brucker. Irira (cL 
Amsterdam 1635 or 1639) was a Spanish Jew whose two major works, 
the aforementioned Gate of the Heavens, and Beth Elohim (The House of 
God) were translated in the late seventeenth century from Spanish into 
Hebrew and exercised considerable influence. Porta coelorum was One of 
the texts published—in Latin translation—in Rosenroths Kabbala 
Denudata, which was so well-known in Hegel's time that he very likely 
read it in preparing his remarks on the Kabbalah. 

Hegel deals with the Ein-So/ and the origin of creation as follows: 
■“The emanation connected [with E in-Sof] is. the effect of the first cause 
by the limitation of that first infinite whose boundary it is, In this one 
cause all is contained eminenter, not ^rFBdJifer but causaliter ' 1 (lhp 1:396; 
Werke 19:417). This is obviously a description of Lurianic tsimtsum. 
Hegel goes on to say that "The second element of importance is the 
Adum Kadmon, the first man, Kefer, the first that arose, the highest 
crown, the microcosm, the macrocosm, with which the world that 
emanated stands in connection as the efflux of light" {lhp 2:396; Werke 
19:427). Again, this is Lunas Kabbalah: Adam Kadmon as the first and 
highest created being, as dose to the divine nature, and as mediating the 
divine light to the rest of creation, Adam Kadmtm was subsequently men¬ 
tioned by Hegel several times in his Lectures on the PbiTcuopby of Religion 
(see lpa 1:382 n< 41; 3199, 288* vpk 1:178; 3:36,113), Hegel goes on to men¬ 
tion the ten Sepfoiirfb in general (not individually) and discusses the four 
lower worlds of Ainlutk, BerioJb, Yezirah, and Ariab (for Hegel's treatment 
of these, see chapter 5), 

Scholem notes that whereas Kabbalah before Luria had been con¬ 
cerned mainly with the beginning of time—with creation—Luria, to a 
great extent, shifted the focus of Kabbalists to the end of time- 2 * This 
may seem surprising in light of Luria's highly original account of cre¬ 
ation. Recall that Lunas doctrine of the "breaking of the vessels" 
involves a predestined "scrambling" of the cosmic order: the physical 
world that results is a flawed and imperfect expression of the divine 

14. Ibid., 245. 
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order. The story cannot end, there, of course. Luna insists that the world 
must be made whole, chat the physical world must be completed or 
brought to perfection. This would‘'complete" the cosmic process begun 
in God's tiimtium by making the (mice within the infinite a faithful image 
of the infinite. This idea is called by Luria TMbu {the term. is, again, not 
original with Luria but his use of it is certainly original). Tifelitm is the 
cosmic restoration at the end of time. 

According to Scholem* Luria held chat all things are interrelated. In 
other words, he held the idea of internal relations later made famous by 
Hegcl. JT The nature of the lowest regions of being is intimately linked to 
the highest, and just as the highest can affect the lowest (as in the tides, 
or the influence of the stars on the personality) so too the lowest can 
affect the highest.* Thus it ts possible for created beings to benefit or to 
harm the cosmic order. Scholem writes chat Luria believed that "The 
process in which God conceives, brings forth and develops Himself does 
not reach its final conclusion in God. Certain parts of the process of 
restitution are allotted to man." 17 The "cosmic assignment” of men on 
earth is to perfect themselves, to realize the nature of Adam Kadmon in 
Afbm Ha'Rijbn and thereby to “lilt" the fallen, created world up to its 
pure, initial state of being in the light of God (this is not conceived of lit- 
orally, of course, as a transformation of matter into light). 

Mans task is to perfect himself and to build a social, cultural, and 
moral world in which material being is used for ends sanctioned by 
divine law, Scholem writes that "By fulfilling the commandments of the 
Torah, man restores his own spiritual structure; he carves it out of him¬ 
self as it were. And since every part corresponds to a commandment, 
the solution of the task demands the complete fulfillment of all the 613 
commandments."" As a consequence, of this view, Scholem notes that 
Luria tended "to extreme conservatism" in his attitudes toward custom 
and law." After all* these laws and customs had their origin in the 
covenant of the Jewish people with God, What can the real purpose of 
this covenant have been f Luria thinks that the Law is essentially an 
instruction manual for the restoration and com pie cion of the divine 
order- 10 Thus if the TtHcwn is ro come to pass it is crucial that the Law 
must be strictly observed* 

For Luria, the appearance of the Messiah is simply the achievement of 
Tikkun, Like the Pietist J. A. Bertgeh whom I shall discuss in the next 
section, Luria even went so far as to give the specific year in which the 
Tifckwn would be consummated; 1575. Summing up Luria's position, 
Scholem states that "it is man who adds the final touch to the divine 
countenance; it is he who completes the enthronement of God, the King 


25. Ibid., 254. 

2 6. Scholem ill sc us ach this idea in connection wjtb Kabbdj&m as a whole (** 
ibid-, 27,213), 

27. Ibid,, 273. 

2S. Ibid., 179, 

2 $. Scholem, Kabbalah, 426 - 27 . 

30, See Scholem, Major Tnpjuh, 168, 275-76, 
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and the mystical creator of aU things in His own Kingdom of Heavens it 
is he who perfects the Maker of all things!*” 

The similarity' of these ideas to Hegel's is clear. Hegel holds that the 
true infinite (the Absolute Idea) '“contains" the finite: nature is a "reflec¬ 
tion* or"specification* of the Logos; it is an"other" to Idea yet at the same 
rime is contained within, its compass. Nevertheless, nature is an imper¬ 
fect expression of Absolute Idea: it is rheTallenness" of Idea. In Spirit, a 
natural being* man, rises above nature and comes, through philosophy, 
to realize its true, eternal being as one with the Absolute Idea (Adorn Ha- 
Hisbofl, or earthly man, realizing his identity with Adam K&dmoti). Man is 
the being who "takes over" nature and transforms it according to the 
ideal, even bending his own passions and inclinations to conform to the 
“universal." We “return" to the pure light of Absolute Idea not only 
through philosophy- through the appropriation of the created world 
in thought—but through obedience to the edicts of the divine State, 
which is the guardian of the customs and laws of Ethical Life. 

Hegel's doctrine of Objective Spirit is not only similar to Luria's Kab¬ 
balah but to Kabbalistic eschatology in general. Specifically, we must 
look at the Kabbalists* treatment of the tenth and final Sephirah, Malkhut 
or Shekhinah. Malkhut ("Kingdom " sometimes "Glory") is conceived of as 
feminine—in contrast to the “male" Tiferet and Yejod (the 'organ" of 
Ti/ertf)—and is often referred to under the alternate name of Sbebbiudh 
or "Divine Presence* If one looks at a drawing of the Tree of Life, 
Matkhut seems almost like an extension of the Tree, a sort of appendage. 
This is not accidental, for Malkhut represents the divine presence in the 
world: with Malkhut the Sepbirorb have reached down into the world of 
space and time. In chapter 5,1 discussed how some Kabbalists cake the 
Em-£0/or Infinite to be identical to the Ay irt T or Nothing. SchoLem main¬ 
tains that Ayin is a kind of primal u nity that transcends the subject-object 
distinction. 91 Nevertheless, although Ein-Sof/Ayin is neither subject nor 
object, its telos is to develop into a true or absolute subject. According to 
the Kabbalists, "God willed to see God/ to become fully manifest to 
Himself to achieve perfect self-knowledge or self-relation.” The"!" of 
God is identified by many Kabbalists with Malkhut or "Kingdom.” 

Let us look more closely ar what it means ro identify' MciJbbwf, God's T/ 
with Shtkhinah* Shekbifiob is the “Divine Presence." SchoLem writes that 
Shekhinah is "the personification and hypostasis of God s indwelling' or 
presence' in the world.... In the literal sense, God's indwelling or Sfoefcbt- 
nab means His visible or hidden presence in a given place, his immedi¬ 
acy." 19 Scholem speculates that Shekhinah/Matkhut is feminine because it 
was thought of as a "vessel" that receives all the other Sephinrtb. 31 Thus, if 


31. IbkL, 171-74, 
p* Ibid., 111. 

33, Halevi, A J&tbbdliffir Universe, 7, 

34. Gcrsiiom Scholtm, Ofi The Myiicdl Shape of fbf G o&tMdt B*uic Caneepis in 
ik Kabbalah, ed. Jonarhan Ghipman and tram.. Joachim Neugmsirhel (New 
York: Sthocken Books, 1991), >41-47. 

If. Ibid., 160. 
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the are conceived as rhe aspects or moments of God's being, all 

the moments are contained within Sbffcbmdb. Yet, the Sbckbcfub Is con¬ 
ceived of as being in the world. Thus, rhe final and—perhaps it would 
not be misleading to say—highest moment of Gods being is Gods 
"indwelling" or "presence" in the world of space-time, Soholem writes 
that "The last Stphirah performs a different function from all the other 
Sepbinrtfr: It is one with all the others and yet separate, because it per- 
forms a mission on their behalf to the world, like a princess coining from 
afar." 1 * The parallel to Hegel is this? Sbekbin tib is like Objective Spirit; if 
is a "realization" of Absolute Idea in the world; it is "one ' with Absolute 
Idea, yet the Idea, as formal and eternal, is also separate from it* ,T 

"Objective Spirit" for Hegel, of course, refers tq the realm of social 
institutions and practices. So far, however, SbdtjwnaJb simply sounds like 
the burning bush. Consider, however, the following Lines from Joseph 
Gikatilla (thirteenth century): 

[In the days of the Patriarchs] the Sbffebinab was in itapemc (liter¬ 
ally, "hanging in the air"), and found no resting place for its feet on 
earth, as in the beginning of Creation, But then came Moses, of 
blessed memory, and all of Israel together with him built the 
Tabernacle and the vessels, and repaired the broken channels, and 
put the ranks in order, and repaired the ponds, and drew live water 
into them from the House of Water Drawing, and then brought 
the Sfetfelbirttijb back to its dwelling among the lower ones—into the 
Tent, but not upon the ground as in. the beginning of Creation, 
And the hint of this is; "Let them make me a sanctuary, that T may 
dwell among them" [Exod, 25:6], We find that the Shekhirwh was 
like a guest, moving from place to place, and of this it is said "and I 
shall dwell among them" and not "I shall dwell below" but "among 
them"—i.e., like a lodger. Until David and Solomon came, and 
placed the Sbekbindb on solid ground in the Temple of Jerusalem , m 
The implication of this passage seems ro be thar Sbefebtnab—the living 
presence of God, containing all the attributes of God—came to be in 
the Temple of Jerusalem, the religious, cultural, and moral Center of the 
people of Abraham, 

Scholem quotes a popular Kabbalistic epigram! 'Israel forms the 
limbs of the Sbdtblfl ddb,** This appears to identify the nation of Israel 
(meaning the Jewish people, its culture and traditions) with God's pres¬ 
ence in the world. In Jewish Gnostic circles in late antiquity the Sbefcbi- 
nah became hyposrarized, that is, God's presence in the world came to 
denote a specific historical locus or conjunction of factors, From this 
arose the identification of Sbtkbittah with the kencsci Ytsrad ("the corn- 

36. Ibid, 16®, 

37. Jr ij also interesting to note that Bohnu, as discussed in chapter 1, viewed 
"God's Wisdom* as feminine, and saw the highest moment of God's Wisdom, 
Body (the seventh source-spirit) as a tangible presence. Scholem notes that 
Philo of Alexandria treated Gods Wisdom as feminine in form (ibid., 14a}. 

33 . Quoted in ibid-., I?®. 

39. Ibid., 17$, 
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munity of Israel”),." These Jewish Gnostics held to a doctrine of the 
“exile of the Sfoeidbmtiib* according to which Gods presence in the world 
is like the “divine spark” that exists in the terrestrial world and must be 
helped, to ignite and fill the fallen world with divine presence. This is the 
mission of the YurraeL (Thus it appears that Lunas views about 

the role of man in redeeming the world were present in germinal form in 
earlier Kabbalah.) Unlike Christianity Jewish Kahbaltsm sees redemp¬ 
tion as occurring within time and within the world. As Scholem puts it, 
"Redemption is expressed as the end of the 'exile of the She thin iih/ the 
restoration of the Divine unity throughout all areas of existence**' 
Thus, we find in the Kabbalah something very much like Hegel's con¬ 
cept of the “end of history": the “end" of the world and of man is realized 
in time and on earth through the “presence of God" coming to be in 
human institutions, in "Objective Spirit." 

However, one might object that one crucial "Hegelian" element is 
missing from this Kahbalist account of "Objective Spirit": no indication 
has been given thus for that God need* to become present in the keneset 
YisracL In Hegel, however. Absolute Idea—God "in his eternal 
essence"—Is abstract and formal. Lacking full realisation or actualiza¬ 
tion- Thus, God, to be God, must realize Himself in Spirit. Do the Kab- 
bali sis maintain something similar ? Recall what was said earlier about 
God's achievement of "self-consciousness” or "ego" (“I") after emerging 
from the state of Ein-So/ = Ayin, the Being-Nothing beyond subject and 
object. This conception (held by some, but by no means all, Kabbalists)! 
clearly implies that God develops and that the final stage of perfection 
invoJves self-reflection. As Scholem writes, “the Zahar identifies the 
highest development of God's personality with precisely that stage of 
His unfolding which is nearest to human experience, indeed which is 
immanent and mysteriously present in every one of us."* 1 This is the evi¬ 
dence needed to make the Hegelian parallel stick: God, to he God, ice: 
require his hypostatization in the bene jet Yiirflcl, 

The influence of these Kabbalistic ideas on Hegel is almost entirely 
indirect, by way of Bdhme and the Swabian Pietist movement* In the 
next section 1 will discuss the eschatology that Hegel inherited from his 
homeland, and its origins not only in Kabbalism but in the Christian 
mystical tradition. 

4 .Joachimite Mysticism and the End of History 

In an article on the influence of Bbhme on Hegel, David Walsh raises an 
interesting question: Why would Hegel believe that history has to have 
a structure (let alone an end) in the first placed Walsh's answer is to 
point to the influence of Boh me, though I rhink he would agree with me 
in identifying the ultimate source as Joachim de Fiore (1135-1202), 

40, Scholem. KahMafc, jn 

41. Ibid., jj;. Ie should be pointed oui, as with everything in the Kabbalah, 
that this position was held by many but not all Kabbabsts. There is seldom 
universal agreement about anything among Kabbalists. 

41. Scholem., Mctjor Trendy 216-17. 

4j. Walsh/The Historical Dialectic of Spirit/15, 
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Joachim was born in Calabria, the son of an official in the Sicilian 
court. As a young man he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which 
led him to decide to devote his life to God. After a brief stint as a hermit 
on Mt* Etna, Joachim entered the Benedictine monastery of Cor&zso, 
where he soon rose to the rank of abbot. In the 1180s, he fought to have 
the monastery incorporated into the Cistercian Order. This brought 
Joachim into contact with Pope Lucius III, who suggested to Joachim 
char he commit his unusual views to writing. By the time the monastery 
was welcomed into the Cistercian order in 11S&, Joachim and a group of 
followers had already broken off and founded their own house at San 
Giovanni de Fiore (sometimes written “Flora" or "Flore'’ or "Floris"), 
They were promptly repudiated by the Cistercians- By the time of his 
death, Joachim had become a celebrity, corresponding with and advising 
the great men of his age* 

As Voegelrn sees it, Joachims great innovations were to conceive of 
history as having an eidtu, a formal structure, and to “immanentize the 
eschaton,' to hold that the end of time will take place in time. 44 Joachim 
held that history was not simply a series of contingent events. History 
consists of certain definite stages moving toward a final end. Joachim's 
immanenrizarion of the eschaton is no more paradoxical than Hegel's 
end of history: time will continue, but there will be no new "ages,* the 
story of man will come to an end, even though men will live on. Both 
Joachim and Hegel hold that at a certain point all the different forms of 
human life and society and culture will have revealed themselves, all 
meaningful struggles will be over. Anything that happens afterward is 
simply more of the same. Both Joachim and Hegel hold that the final 
phase of history involves the coming into being of certain “highest’' or 
most perfect ways of life. It is unclear, however, whether they believe 
that these advances have to endure, or whether certain, forms out of the 
past may reappear, temporarily, from time to time, 

Joachim's eidw of history is the Christian Trinity. Ernst Benz writes 
that in Joachim, "Development and progress are not understood in 
human terms. * *. They are, rather, considered as steps in the progres¬ 
sive self-realization and self-revelation of the divine Trinity in the his¬ 
tory of manldndL* 4 * Joachim speaks of the^Age of the Father ""Age of the 
Son" and "Age of the Holy Spirit" (the word he normally uses to refer to 
each is stettu, although he sometimes employs Umpta and aetay, ngtsum 
or "Kingdom” was often employed by his followers)* Each age is seen as 
representing an advance in spirituality and in freedom, and each is 
dominated by a different archetype: the layman, the priest, and the 
monk. The final stage of history, the final level of human spirituality, is 
literally an age of monks. One commentator writes that “For Joachim 
history was the story of the gradual triumph of spirit over flesh, of con¬ 
templation over literal-mindedness. This triumph was inseparable 


44. Vbegelin, The New Science of Folificjr An Introduction (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1952), 119,110. 

45. Hnut Benz, Uvefttffm Kind Christian Hope, trans. Heinz G. Hank (Garden 
City, NT,: Double day, 1966), J 
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from the history of monasticism*” In the third age, organized religion 
simply ends—the church "withers away"—and is replaced by a highly 
individualistic form of worship , 4 ' 1 The piety and contemplativeness of 
the individual are what is important, not the sacraments of the priest¬ 
hood, Men will no longer be able to lead inauthentic lives and expect 
salvation: no longer will they be able to sin with abandon and receive 
absolution. 

Joachim made frequent use of images to convey his ideas, Joachim saw 
rhe stages of the development of man's spirituality and redemption as 
unfolding like the growth of a tree, finally bearing fruit in the third age. 
Some of the other images he employed included circles, eagles, and a 
ten-stringed psaltery He used interlocking circles to represent the three 
ages. Figure 9 shows the Tetragrammaton, the four-letter name of God, 
interpenetrating the circles of the three ages, perhaps indicating that the 
being of God or of Gods presence is somehow bound up with the ages 
themselves. Joachim believed that the third age would begin in 1160, 
(Eschatologiscs cannot resist calculating the exact date of the end of 
time; we have already seen this with Luria, and we shall see it again with 
Bengel and Oetinger.) 

Joachims characterization of the third age as a time of pious, contem¬ 
plative, monastic “inwardness ," 1 and his prediction that the organized 
Church would dissolve would seem to make him a "proto-Protestant/" 
While Joachim himself was careful to avoid official censure, his followers 
were anything but cautious. For instance,, Gerard of Borgo San Don- 
nino, who published his major work, Liber introduitofioui in Evangdium 
aetcrnum, in 1349, declared that Joachims prophecies were a new Gospel 
that nullified the authority of the church and Scripture. Another out¬ 
growth of Joachimite prophecy were the notorious Flagellants, who 
believed that their self-torture was a necessary preliminary to the arrival 
of the Age of the Holy Spirit* 

The origins of Joachims thought are the topic of much speculation. 
Emma Jung, for example, sees an influence of Catharism and mystical 
Judaism: “Joachim's idea springs from a conception already extant in 
Judaism . *, of a kingdom to be established on earth by the Messiah at 
the end of time ."'* 7 As to the matter of Joachim and Hegel, the similarity 
between the two was pointed out to Hegel himself in an 1810 letter from 
the occultist K* J* H* Windischmanti, 4 ’ Hegel himself never mentions 
Joachim* Nevertheless, in addition to Voegelin, such contemporary 
scholars as Clark Butler, Laurence Dickey, Antoine Faivre, Henri de 


4& r See Karl Lowith, Meaning in Hiitory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949)1, IJI. 

47” Emma Jung and von Franz, Grail Legend, s 18. 

48, Hoffineister *155. The parallel has been developed by O'Regan. (Tfce Met- 
tnpdax Fffgd) and Clark Sutler, "Hegelian Pjiunthcism as Joachimite Chris- 
TPSUlityr m Nfcw Ptreyertruej on Ht^eli Pfeilofopl^f of Reti^ron, ed. David Kolb 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 199a)- 
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9, The Three Ages of Joachim de Fiore, Front his BucJt efFigurts (Liber figurantm, 
twelfth century). Reprinted by permission of the President and Fellows of Cor¬ 
pus Chriati College, Oxford, MS 255A, Fol 7 Verso, 
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Lubac, Michael Murray, and Cyril O'Regan have argued for a Joachimire 
influence on Hegel + 4] 

The Joachimire influence is most apparent in Hegel's treatment of the 
Trinity. In his Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Hegel deals in derail with 
the Trinity as constituting the “moments" of God (universality, dixemp- 
cion, and reconciliation) ►” In the 1831 version of the lectures, Hegel intro¬ 
duces. a new twist: he begins calling Father, Son and Holy Spirit the “King¬ 
dom [Reiffe] of the Father,""Kingdom of the Son" and “Kingdom of the 
Spirit "This use of “Kingdom" for the persons of rhe Trinity was employed 
widely by followers of Joachim, This alone, of course, does nor necessarily 
prove a Joachimire influence. However, Hegel's treatment of the Trinity is, 
like Joachims, temporal: he holds that the reconciliation of the di tempt ion 
in God takes time? only at a certain point in human history is this accanv 
ptished. In the Emyckpedid Logic Hegel notes that "What underlies divine 
Providence at the level of thought will soon prove to be the Concept" (el § 
147, Z; Geraets, aaa). Once it is realized that the Concept, as the crowning 
conception of the Logic, contains three moments which correspond to the 
Christian Trinity, the similarity to Joachim is striking: both Hegd and 
Joachim see the hand of God, Providence, playing out in history according 
to the pattern of the Trinity Hegel does not repeat Joachim's treatment of 
the Age of the Father or of the Son, but there is a striking correspondence 
between Hegel's Kingdom of the Spirit and Joachims. 

There is a strong similarity between Joachim's conception of spirituality 
in the third age and the Pietisr movement that arose in Germany centuries 
brer. Both involve a rejection of the church as an intermediary between 
ordinary men and God and the claim that the lay community of worship¬ 
pers can achieve salvation and knowledge of God unaided. Hegel explicitly 
identifies his Kingdom of the Spirit with the community of worshippers 
(li* 3:37*1 vp* 3:^7), He refers to the community as “existing Spirit’ and 
refers to Spirit as “God existing as communiry" (lph 3:331: vpr 3:154)* Both 
men conceive rhe third stage as one of reconciliation, of higher spirituality 
Or fully adequate knowledge, and of the actualization of human freedom* 
Further, as O'Regan notes, both Hegel and Joachim make the unusual 
move of beating the eschaton in time, Joachim believing that it is at hand, 
Hegd believing chat it has already happened* Both Hegel and Joachim 
have Christ play a Crucial role on the way to the achievement of the third 
age, Hegel insisting that the universality of human freedom (realized fully 
in the third age) was first revealed through Christianity. 

I Iegel 's“Joachimite" treatment of the Trinity in the Lecfi*r« dovetails 
with his Bdhmeanism. This is the case specifically with respect to the 
Kingdom of the Father, Not only is there a Trinity of Father-Son-Spirir, 

4$. See Buder, "Hegelian Pinentheism"; Dickey, Htfgrf; Antoine Faivre, 
'Ancient and Medieval Sources of Modem Esoteric Movements,” Modern Eso¬ 
teric Spintoaftty; Henri de Lubac> L0 Spirirntrli'tf de Fiore (Paris: 

Sycamore, 1979-61), voL 1,359-77; Michael Murray, Modern PhiUnophy of Hu- 
tary (The Hague: Nijhoft 197c), 69-113; G'Regan, The Heterodox Hegel. 

50, See Peter c Hodgson, introduction, (p HqpL Let(ure# vn the Phtiofophy vf 
(Berkeley: University of California Preaa, 1965), vol, j, 50. 
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there is also a secondary Trinity immanent within the Father. Hegel iden¬ 
tifies the Kingdom of the Father with the pure, tidetk realm of the Logic, 
thus the “Trinity of the Father' corresponds to the three divisions of the 
Lc£ir. ,] In the 1631 Lectures Hegel speaks of the "Trinity of the father" (or, 
as O'Regan calls it, the "immanent Trinity") as involving, "the element of 
pyre ideality and universality, in the silent abode of the rh inking spirit" 
He goes on to say that in this abode, 'God is immediately present to 
Himself through His differentiation, which, however, is not yet exter¬ 
nalized at this stage. It is by virtue of this [inner] movement that God is 
spirit* Thus the doctrine of the Trinity pertains to this sphere, although 
It is preferentially termed the Kingdom of the Father" (lpr 1:3611 ypr 
3:161). Thus, in the “immanent Trinity" God is closed within Himself 
("not yet externalized"). Hegd uses rhis language explicitly: in the 1614 
lectures he states rhat^God is the true God, Spirit, because He is not 
merely Father, and hence closed up within HimselP (lpr 3:119: ypr 
3:150)* In the Philosophy of Spirit Hegel states that "God the Father is for 
Himself, shut up within Himself, abstract, and consequently not yet the 
God of Spirit and of truth 1 ' (ps § 3S4, Z; Perry 1:63)* HegoL also refers to 
God in this sphere as "loving Himself" (lpr 1:124-15; 41)* Thus, there is 
a cleat parallel to Boh me $ "'immanent Trinity" of God "in Himself' the 
Sour, Sweet, and Bitter (see chapter i). H In Six Mystical Point;, Boh me 
refers to "God in his triad* as “the first Migra.”” 

The "immanent Trinity" is not an innovation of the Lecture;; it is to be 
found in the Jena Triangle fragment in which the Triangle of triangles" 
represents the process of God's coming to consciousness of Himself 
There are three triangles in all, with the triangle of triangles being the 
figure made up by the set of the three* The first triangle is described by 
Hegel as follows:"In this First, which is ar the same time only One side 
of the absolutely unique Triangle, there is only the Godhead in recipro¬ 
cal intuition and cognition with Himself" This is even more strikingly 
Boh mean than what Hegel says in the Lectures. David Walsh Writes: 
"Hegel suggested, as Bohme also did, that the first Trinity of God in 
himself is not sufficient for the divine self revelation/' 4 Therefore a sec¬ 
ond triangle appears, "God the Son* Hegel writes: "In the Son, God is 
cognizant of Himself as God. He says to Himself I am God* The 
withm-itself Ceases to be a negative." 

The separated moment of that which stands opposed to the Godhead 
must be "transfigured" and brought into unity within God, Hegd writes 
that "the Son must go tight through the Earth, muse overcome Evil, and 
in that he steps over to one side as the victor, must awaken the other, the 
self-cognition of God, as a new cognition that is one with God, or as the 
Spirit of God: whereby the middle becomes a beautiful, free, divine 

$1. Sec O'ftcgui, Heterodox Ht^d, $1, io£, 111. Hodgson speaks of it 1* a“pre- 
woridly Trinity,* thus calling 10 mind the eternal character of the Logic* Hodg¬ 
son, introduction to lfb 3:50. 

51* O'Regan abo recognize!; the parallel to Bohme (Kriritoda* Hegd, 109,130-3.1)- 
jj, Nicolncu, Science. Meaning Enfatioj, ais- 
54. Walsh, Boehm* and Hejtf, 311. 
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middle, the Universe of God." This heralds the arrival of a new triangle, 
of the Holy Spirit* As we saw in chapter 3, this fragment is the "blue¬ 
print" for Hegel's system. The nature of his Logic is expressed here very 
dearly? the first "triad" of the system (in the later Logic, Being-Essence- 
Concept) is the "Idea of God,“T"his Idea is expressed (made real) in the 
triads of the Son (Philosophy of Nature: Mechanics, Physics, Organics) 
and Spirit (Subjective, Objective, and Absolute Spirit )-1 noted in chap¬ 
ter 3 rhar this fragment seems ro be influenced by Bdhme, Baader, 
Oetinger, and Eckhart* I can now add Joachim ro the list* In the Lectures 
Hegel speaks only of a Trinity immanent within the Father, but we 
know from the Philosophies of Nature and Spirit that the Son and 
Spirit must be triadkally structured as well* 

If we ask how Hegel could have encountered the ideas of the Cal¬ 
abrian monk, the answer is that, like so much else, those ideas were a 
part of the Wurttemberg cultural milieu to which he, Schdling, and 
other Swabian intellectuals were exposed* Joachim enjoyed a revival 
during the Reformation, when his ideas were used as a weapon against 
the papacy by the followers of Luther. As we have seen, Joachim,ism is 
remarkably "Protestant" in spirit. Ernest Renan marveled that the 
Reformation did nor begin with Joachim in rhe thirteenth century*” 
Joachimire enthusiasm was very strong in the insular culture of Wurc¬ 
temberg, where it became intertwined with indigenous mystical and 
Hermetic currents. Joachims thought is not itself "Hermetic''—and it 
is even questionable whether it should be termed^mystical"—but it was 
co-opted by Hermeticists like Bohnie, Andreae, Baader, and Octinger. 

As Laurence Dickey notes, Old Wurttemberg belonged to the tradi¬ 
tion of what Gerhard Ladner has called "Christian reform*" Dickey 
writes:"This tradition * . . took ethical and eschatological elements from 
widely divergent sources in the history of Christian thought and formed 
from them an anthropology of fallen and restored man that allowed 
for—indeed, demanded—mans participation ill civil life as well as in his 
own salvation- The thrust of the tradition was to show that through 
ethical activism man could transform the world in accordance with 
Gods wishes and, by doing so, make significant progress' not only 
toward transcending his own fallen nature, but toward establishing the 
Kingdom of God on earth as well* '” Dickey argues that Joaehimism was 
one of the influences on Wurttemberg "Christian reform*"* 7 He notes 
that the Wurttembergers viewed themselves as a "millennial people," 
chosen by God to realize the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 54 

Dickey writes further chat the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries in Wurttemberg "constituted an age of apocalyptic expecta- 
tion* ,P59 Nowhere was this more evident than among the Pietists* Ernst 
Benz writes of the atmosphere of Wurttemberg Pietism: "From all sides, 

55- S« Didcey, +5- 

56. Ibid-, ii- 

57. Ibid., 34. 

$S. [bid., 36. 

59- Ibid.. +4. 
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one watches for rhe'signs of rhe times/ one attempts to perceive in the 
great historical events the fulfillment of New Testament prophecies-, . ► 
Ar the same time, rhe image of the 'Golden age,' the realisation of the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of a Thousand \ears. the completion of 
the final phase of world history * *« appears more and more strongly in 
the spiritual considerations of the community/™ 

The jeachimism of rhe Pietists appears to have been influenced by the 
Rosicrncian movement. The influence of Joachim on the Rosicrucian 
manifestos has been discussed by a number of scholars, and J. V. 
Andreae himself actually mentions Joachim." J- Montgomery has called 
Andreae “the single most important influence on the church history of 
the Wtimemberg territory for over two hundred years.”* 2 Phillip Jakob 
Spener {1635-1705), sometimes called the “hither of German Pietism,” 
explicitly acknowledged his intellectual debt to Andreae.* 1 Spener 
divided the history of Christianity into three ages, corresponding to the 
Trinity, and claimed chat the third age would involve the “Divine Light" 
penetrating and dispelling darkness. 6 * 

Perhaps the most striking example of Joachim's influence on Pietism, 
however, is that of J. A, Bengel (1687-1752)- Robert Schneider has char^ 
acrerized Bengel as "the philosopher of history who anticipated the 
work of Schelling and Hegel."" Bengel's maternal great-grandfather was 
Matthias Haienreffer (1561-1619), chancellor of the University of 
Tubingen and one of Andreae's teachers. Having lived through the wars 
of Louis XIV as a young boy, Bertgel had seen much violence and grew 
up hoping for a time of perpetual peace. Unlike many such hopefuls, 
however, Bengel did not look for signs of progress. Instead he prophe¬ 
sied that corruption, violence, and blasphemy would only increase until 
the forces of the Antichrist burned themselves out, Bengel held chat 
world history is an organic unity, in which revelation is playing itself out 
by degrees. As Ernst Benz puts ic, for Benge! 

history is a series of alliances between God and the elect saved from 
the fall. This history of salvation is realized in a spiritual evolution 
through these alliances, until the final battle between the Kingdom 
of Light and the Kingdom of Darkness. In Bengel, these sugges- 
tions become even stronger as he also wishes to see a chronological 
conformity between the periods. His book Weltalttr, a title that one 
finds again, significantly enough, in Schelling, represents an attempt 

60, Beni Mystical Sources, 34, 

61* SecJ.Vi Andrew, Turn* BoM she Judkwrwn it Fnttruitett Rosarne Crudj 
Cbfldf (AiHitumtu Sumptibut hicrtdurn Laiari Zetsneri, 1619)* 14-tJ. For 
scholars who have noted the Joachim-Roskrucian connection see for 
example, Dickey, HcgcJ, 63-65? Boland Liiiigjhafter,“Ro&iemriani £ m. From the 
Seventeenth to rhe Twentieth Centuries," Mode™ Esoterk Spinlmdify; J. Mont¬ 
gomery, The Crwi And (be CiwiMe, 57,173,198-^. 

61- Dickey. HtgtL 61: J. Montgomery, The Ogh and the CruciWr, ix- 

63, On the relationship of Andreae ro Pieriim, see Robert Schneider, Gevle- 
tahntri, 36-37. 

64. Hanratty,“Hegel and the Gnostic Tradition: R' 319, 
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at a chronological fixation of the divine plan of redemptive history 
with the aid of the varied numerical data from Old and Hew Testa¬ 
ment prophetic books.* 

Through a complex and eccentric interpretation of the Book of Reve¬ 
lation., Benge! determined that the Millennium would begin in the year 
1836* 1809 would mark the return of Christ and the i nee pc ion of the 
"Kingdom of a Thousand Years" (TdHjetid-jtfJjre Jfritb). Benz notes that 
Hegel s "cunning of reason" is dearly anticipated by Benge! in his account 
of how this Kingdom shall come into being: 

Viewed from outside, history is the place of the expansion of the 
private egotism of individuals and groups* Those with power act as 
they intend* each one wishes to attain his objective by bis own 
action. But from the moment an act has taken place, the actor 
ceases to be the master of his actions* The act not only produces 
the repercussions its instigator desired, but also has boundless and 
unfor&een consequences, leading to unimaginable and often com¬ 
pletely unexpected primary and secondary results, . . . [In Bengel, 
this idea) is contained in a theological interpretation of history in 
its totality, which sees in every event, in the last analysis, an dement 
of the divine plan of redemption.^ 

Bengel and his followers, who called themselves "The Free* (Die 
Fresetj), proclaimed the perennial ideal of the "invisible church,' a com 
ception which is similar to Joachims informal "community of the faith¬ 
ful," which was supposed to characterize the third age* 44 As discussed 
earlier, the invisible church is a perennial theme of German mysticism, 
and also an important concept for both the Freemasons and the RosU 
crucians (who also spoke of an "invisible college")* In a letter from 
Hegel to Schelling of January 1795, Hegel writes; "Reason and Freedom 
remain our watchword, and our rallying point the Invisible Church.”® 9 
Robert Schneider holds that Hegel's use of die term invisible church, as 
well as the phrase "Kingdom of God" (see the following section) is evi¬ 
dence of the influence of Pietist theology*^ As we have seen, Dickey 
argues that the "Protestant civil piety" of Old Wurttemberg involved, 
among ocher things, the goal of establishing the kingdom of God on 
earth through a transformation of ethics, Robert Schneider, in fact, 
refers to the "kingdom of God” (Ddi Goffti) as the “consum¬ 

mate idea 1 " of Swabian Pietism* 71 In addition *-q Bengel, P. M- Hahn also 
preached a doctrine of the invisible church, 

66 , Benz, Mystical Sources, 35. 

67, Ibid., 37. 

efl. See Hanratry"Hegel and the Gnostic Tradition! HT J13. 

&g. Butler, p; HatFmeLster #JL Harris writes;'‘It seems to me virtually certain 
that for Hegel, at any rate, the 'invisible Church' originally referred to the cos- 
mopoliran ideal of Freemasonry as envisaged by Lessing in Ernst ttnd Falk" 
(Tuvard ifee SuaJlftiii 105)* Hams also seems to suggest that the "invisible 
church* should be understood as equivalent to Objective Spirit (Nifibr 
Thoughts, 411)* 

70. Robert Schneider, GeistHsbnra, 41. 

71. Ibid., 146. 
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It is through Bohme and Oetinger that Joachimism and millenarian- 
ism in general are incorporated into the Hermetic tradition, and signifi¬ 
cantly, it is Bohme and Oetinger who arc probably the chief sources of 
Hegel's Joachimism. F. Ernest Stoeffler makes reference to Oetingers 
“rampant chrliasm " which “surpassed even that of BengeLT 7 * While Ben- 
gel had put great stress on how we can know that the millennium is 
approaching (e.g** through his theories of biblical exegesis), Oetinger 
took BengeVs calculations for granted and focused instead on precisely 
what the end of time would bring* The picture that Oetinger paints of 
the “Golden Age” at the end of time is essentially indistinguishable from 
utopian socialism: 

In any kingdom* true happiness has three conditions (ail of which 
will be satisfied in the millennium]: first* that despite all multiplic¬ 
ity, which is not against order* and despite all differences of rank, 
the subjects have equality among each other* as we have learned 
from the distribution of Israel where the equal share of land 
reminded everybody not to pride himself above others. Everybody 
it to find his happiness in the happiness of his neighbor* his joy in 
the joy of all the other people* and by thar everybody is to be a free 
lord among others; secondly* that they have a community of goods 
and not take delight in goods because they are a property; thirdly, 
that they demand nothing from each ocher as an obligation. 
Because, if everything would be available in abundance* there 
would be no need of government* property, and of no liabilities 
forced and extorted by government. 7 * 

Of course* such a utopian conception is completely antithetical to the 
spirit of Hegel's Philosophy of Right (in the preface to which Hegel explicitly 
rejects utopianism).'* Nevertheless, it must be remembered that in his 
youth, Hegel, like so many others of his generation, was infatuated with 
the utopian ideals of liberty equality* and fraternity proclaimed by the 
French revolutionaries- As Hegel himself discusses, it is natural for young 
people to be idealistic and ro dream of remaking the world. It is generally 
assumed that Hegel's youthful idealism was awakened by the revolution, 
but Ernst Benz suggests a different hypothesis; “German democratic ideas 
do not rest solely on the ideology of the french Revolution, but find roots 
in die Christian conscience of Swabian Pietism.^ Benz is suggesting that 
the source of Hegels idealism is the dream of idle "Golden Age“ of freedom 
and equality that he encountered in Bengelhn, Oetingjerire, 1 lahnian* and 
other Pietist “schools." It would have been hard to have avoided encoun¬ 
tering these currents in lace eighteenth -century Stuttgart. Hegel—and 
Schilling and Holderlin—may have responded so quickly and enthusias- 

7i» Stoeffler, German Fief inti, 117, 

7 J. Quoted ill Vondung* "MiUenariiniim, Hennetifism, And the Search for a 
Universal Science* 111. 

74. It should be mentioned that OeEmger was in no way a revolutionary. He 
believed that hit GoLdm Age would be brought about by God, not man. 

Until thar time, he advocated obedience rp authority and viewed existing 
social institutions positively. See H.iyden-Roy h "A F&rctartc of Heaven? 51-55. 

75. Bens, Mystical Spurcrs, 44- 
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ticaUp to the French Revolution because they saw in it the imminent ful¬ 
fill men: of ideals to which they were already committed, ideals transmit¬ 
ted to them by Swabian Pietism.™ 

Oetinger believed that at the end of time, nor only would ah men live 
in perfect harmony but science would be transformed. No longer would 
there be a multitude of disconnected sciences; a new “supersedence" 
would arise that would unify al knowledge. Qetingers New Science, as 
we might call it, is a version of petnsophia. Bens describes Oetinger a sci¬ 
ence as it will exist in bis utopia: “The coming together of these gifts of 
the spirit occurs in a central vision exalting the faith of the Kingdoms 
subjects to the level of knowledge, of an intellectual intuition. They will 
participate in a central knowledge* The description of this knowledge of 
the future already constitutes a direct foreshadowing of the idealistic 
idea of knowledge such as we find in different forms in Schelling, Hegel, 
and Baader *” 77 Oetinger describes his New Science in the following rap¬ 
turous language; 

It will be very easy to understand: God will presenr ah things in an 
intuitive form; and we will see his reckonings in an architectural 
vision, in detail and in its totality, in the physical as in the moral; 
but above all we will have a very clear knowledge of the history of 
nations* What the Holy Revelation only outlined, will be 
recounted in all detail, drawn out of the abyss, set beside every kind 
of state or constitution and seen under the righteous enlighten- 
ment of rhe knowledge of God, of rhe soul, and of the human body. 
There will be no more than one basic wisdom. Jurisprudence and 
medicine will be inseparable from theology; history will be the 
public theatre of Gods ways and of providence, of all the phrases of 
Solomon., ♦ * It will be the source of all knowledge. The law will 
come from theology, and medicine will be no more than an 
emblematic theology. We will see in souls and in bodies the imprint 
of the being from whom all things have come forth.™ 

Aside from the claim that this knowledge will be had in "intuitive 
form," this passage seems almost like a prophecy of Hegel's system* As 
we have noted, Hegel's philosophical project aims at a perfected form of 
life that will transform ail aspects of man and his world: religious life, 
art, our understanding of history, of science, of government. Hegel's Lec¬ 
tures on the Philosophy of History can be seen as an attempt to make good 
on Oetinger's prediction chat the New Science would include a theodicy, 
an attempt to show that "history [is] the public theatre of Gods ways 
and of all providence" For Hegel as for Oetinger, science and philosophy 
become identical with theology. Hegel takes up "what the Holy Re vela- 


76. Hayden-Roy, in her study of the influence of Wiirttemberg Pietism on 
H&lderlin, writes that "ChiJiastK «ritemenr was widespread among all tanks 
of the Wiirttemberg Pietists it the time Holderlui was studying at the Stiff, 
and the French Revolution added to their convimon char they were drawing 
near ro the fullness of rime" ["A IVrfiuff of Heaven? 116), 

77. Benz, Mystical Sources, 40. 

78. Oetinger, Sdnulitbe Schriften, vol. fi, 47. 
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tion only outlined" the triune structure of the divine; he "recounts it in 
all detail" and "sets [it] beside every kind of state or constitution" in 
order that we may "see in souls and in bodies the imprint of the being 
from whom all things have come forth." 

While the influence of Benge! and Oetinger on Hegel's thought is 
highly probable# in the case of Schilling it is certain* Schdlmg describes 
history as a^successively developing revelation of GodT* In Dir Weltalttr 
Schilling states that "The peace of the Golden Age {iar Gobble ZeiWfer] 
will be made known first through the harmonious unification of ail sci- 
cnees™ In his System cf Transcendental Idealism (t8oo), Schilling sets 
forth what he calls "the Only true interpretation of history": 

History as a whole Is a progressive, gradually self'disdosing revela¬ 
tion of the absolute. Hence one can never point out in history the 
particular places where the mark of providence# or God Himself is 
as it were visible. For God never exists, if the existent u that which 
presents itself in the objective world; if He existed thus# then we 
should not; but He continually reveals Himself. Man, through his¬ 
tory# provides a continuous demonstration of Gods presence, a 
demonstration, however, which only the whole of history can ren- 
der complete. 1111 

In the same wotkd Schelling, like Joachim and his followers, divides his¬ 
tory into three epochs# maintaining rhat in the third epoch God is finally 
"actualized." 


5. Hegel and Prussian Ro.tic ruciamim 

The major difference between Hegel and the Swabian millenmaiists is 
that Hegel believes the end of time has already arrived. Indeed if ft were 
not already finished we could not know it. To be sure# Hegel's rheory of 
history is similar to Joachim's in being Trinitarian, but unlike Joachim# 
Hegel does not employ the Trinity as a device for making predictions 
about the future]: he merely uses it to make sense of the past (Marx, not 
Hegel, is the true modern disciple of Joachim}* 

It was in Berlin that Hegel lectured on his philosophy of history, and 
in Berlin that he published his Philosophy of Right. Hegel came to Berlin 
in 181$, after having taught for just two yeats at Heidelberg. This was 
the crowning moment of his career# and he remained in Berlin until his 
death on November 14, 183,1, The call to Berlin was a recognition of 
Hegels importance as a thinker In Berlin Hegel was a celebrity and 
enjoyed considerable influence. His lectures were attended by hundreds 

of people from all walks of lifri'veterinary surgeons, insurance brokets, 
civil servants, operatic tenors and commercial clerks were rushing to his 


79 * Schilling, "Philosophie tind Religion 11 (1804), WerJec, vol. 4, 47, 

#0. Schelling, Dk Wflcslcer (1813), Wfrkt, 4# sEa, This and rhe preceding 
line from Schelling , L"Phil^cipJii« und Religion" are quoted and discussed in 
Vondung,"Millenirianism, Hermeticism, and the Search for 1 Universal Sci¬ 
ence'' 114- 

fli, Schelling, SyjtifH of Transcendental Idealism, an. 
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lectures*" 112 If we Look at Hegel* interests during the Berlin period it is 
dear chat he viewed his new post as a pulpit from which to proclaim the 
nature of the legitimate state (the Fb ibwpky of Rigfcf), the actualization 
of God in the world (the Lecture* on the Philosophy of Religion), and the cli- 
max of the story of mankind (the Lecfares on tbe Philosophy of World Hii- 
ttjrjf). Hegel was no Qecingen he was noc the herald of a new age and of 
utopia; he was Minerva's wise old owl proclaiming that the Kingdom of 
God is already spread upon the earth, and men need only see it* 11 

In the preface to the PMcjflpby of Right Hegel attacks utopianism, at 
one point employing a now-famous metaphor: "To recognize reason as 
the rose in the cross of the present and thereby to enjoy the present, this 
is the rational insight which reconciles us to the actual * * (Knox, 12; 
pr, 27)* In the Lee fwres on the Philosophy of Religion of 182 4, Hegel employs 
the same metaphor, stating that "in order to pluck reason, the rose in the 
cross of the present, one must take up the cross itself" (lpr 2:248045). 

Such commentators as Knox, Lbwith, Lasson, Hodgson, and Wood 
agree in attributing Hegel's metaphor to the Rosicrudans." Oddly, how- 
ever, none of them shows how this connection throws any light on 
Hegel's teaching* Lowith suggests that Hegel not only refers to the Rosi- 
crucians bur also to a device originated by Luther.** The problem with 
this suggestion is that Luther's device is a cross in a heart in a white rose, 
not a rose in a cross** 5 Furthermore, in a review essay published in 1829, 
Hegel himself identifies the reference as being to the Rosicrttcians and 
suggests that only "'ignorance" (Unwissenheit) could explain someone's 
failure to recognize the allusion** 7 He says nothing about Luther. 

Earlier in the preface, Hegel draws an interesting contrast between 
peoples attitude toward nature and their attitude toward the ethical 
world* "So far as nature is concerned people grant that it is nature cu it rs 
which philosophy has to bring within its ken, that the phiJbiispber'j stone 
fder Stem der Weisen] Lies concealed somewhere within nature itself, 
that nature is inherently rational, and that what knowledge has to inves¬ 
tigate and grasp in concepts is this actual reason present in it * *. in the 
sense of the law and essence immanent within it" (KnOx, 4; Pit, 16). The 
rose represents reason. Since Hegel uses the philosopher's Stone to reprfi- 
sent the reason inherent in nature and society, the philosopher s stone is 

81- Rudiger Safrmski, Sdhfm&diur and the Wild Years of Philosophy, trans. 
Eswald Users (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1991}, 359- 
8 j* My allusion is to the Gospel of Thomas, 114, See Tfe Offer Bi&k, ed. 

Willis Barrvstone (San FrancisCO: Harper and Row, 1:984), 307. 

®4* Knox., 303 S134; Lowith, ffegeE to Nietzsche, 18; Hodgson, tfft 3:3,48 1145*; 
Allen Wood, editorial note in Hegel. iJemratt of ffe Philosophy of Right ed- 
AJJen W* Wood and tram. H. B. Nisbet (Cambridge, U K.: Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1991), i 9 h 1117* 

8;, Lb with, Hejjri fo Nseiriffe, 18—19. 

86. One is tempted to think chat this, implausible hypothesis has suggested 
itself to scholars simply because they are on more familiar territory dealing 
with Lmher- 

87/Ober die Hegekdie Lehre odor absolutes Wissen und moderner Panthe- 
ismtis.—Ober Philosophic iiberhau.pt und Hegels ErtiyfclupJdj'e der philotapkii' 
chert Wissensckafttn insbtsoridcre," [1829}, in Wtrke nuflG. 
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equivalent to the rose in the cross. Given the reputation of the Rosicm- 
dans as alchemists, the equivalency of these rwo metaphors cannot have 
escaped Hegel* 3 * Thus there is an akhemical-Rosicrucian metaphorical 
subtext to the preface. Hegel is again playing the role of "world* historical 
alchemist": having isolated the philosophers stone (reason) in the realm 
of nature, he now turns ro rhe erhical world and proposes to carry out a 
similar operation there, to find the philosophers stone in what is. 

Why does Hegel place a dear and publicly acknowledged reference to 
the Rosicrucians in the preface to the Philosophy of Right i Hegel seems an 
unlikely Rosicrudan* The Rosicrudan manifestos announced the aim of 
a "General Reformation of the Entire World," Hegel's aims, however, 
were not so grandiose, and by the time he arrived in Berlin his political 
philosophy had become distinctly conservative- 

There is more to the Rosicrudan saga than has been discussed so far, 
however. Some time in the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
Rosicrudan movement was revived in Germany* There is disagreement 
about exactly when this cook place—some say 1757, some 1777, others 
give a different date entirely. By the Late eighteenth century, however, the 
Rosicrurians were anything bur reformers. The new incarnation of the 
Rosicrudan brotherhood, christened the "Gold and Rosy^Ctoss" (Gold' 
und Rosenkreuzer) was a conservative organization, dedicated to combat" 
ing the influence of the liberal Freemasons and Illuminati,” The Rosi¬ 
crudan revival in the eighteenth century appears to have been sparked 
initially by Samuel Richter's Die wahrhafte und volkommene Rtnitang des 
philosQphischen 5ferns der Bruderschaft am dem Orden des Gulden uni Rosen 
Kreutzes (1710)*“ Richter (who wrote under the name Sincerus Renat us) 
was a Silesian Pietist pastor who preached Paracdcism and Boh- 
meanism from the pulpit* The order of the Gold and Rosy-Cross was 
probably founded by Hermann Fichtuld, who was in correspondence 
with Oe ringer," 

The Order was opposed to the rationalism and mechanistic material- 
ism so much in vogue in the France and England of the Enlightenment* 
1c was dedicated ro combating rationalist attempts to "reform" religion, 
to “re-educate" the people, and to reshape or overthrow the state. The 
new Rosicrucians saw themselves as defenders of the faith and of public 
order, as the following quote from one of their number dearly indicates: 
"It is one of our foremost duties to serve the state into which we have 
been placed by Providence—to serve ir with all our power and capacity* 
We muse be obedient and loyal to the higher powers ordained by God, 


&&* Christopher Macintosh argues that the members of the eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury Gold'tmd Rosenkreuzer were deeply involved in alchemy Each of ehe 
orders lodges had its own alchemical laboratory, for the use of members, 
Macintosh, TV Rp*e Qm*s, 75; £4, 

&9, Epstein, Genesis 0/ German Conservatism, 105; see also Heinrich Schneider, 
TV Quest for Mysteries* 7G-77. Epstein includes a long list of secondary 
sources for the Gold-und Rosenkreuzer (105), 

90, Macintosh, TV Rent C»jj, 30. 

$1, Ibid,, 46-4B. 
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and help to promote the public good even when it violates our private 
egotism."" The Gold and Rosy-Crass gained considerable influence 
throughout Germany, including Hegel's native Swabia. Its members 
included many prominent politicians, writers, and scientists, including 
the physiologist Samuel Thomas von Summering, whom Hegel rites in 
his Philosophy ofNaturt (Weritc 9:451 ). 

By far the most dramatic example of their influence was during the 
reign of Frederick William II of Prussia (1786-97). Frederick William 
was the nephew and successor of Frederick the Great, Whereas his 
uncle was an "enlightened" despot, interested in science, unmoved by 
superstition, and open to using the power of the state to effect limited 
reforms, Frederick William was a mystic and an opponent of Enlighten- 
merit. He was reputed to have visions, hear ghostly voices, and hold the 
occasional seanceFrederick the Great had been a Mason, initiated into 
the order as a young man, During his reign the number of lodges in 
Berlin increased to thirteen. Frederick himself was Grand Master of a 
Lodge called "At the Sign of the Three Globes,"*’ Like his uncle, Frederick 
Wiliam had also been a Mason, but the orders emphasis on rationalism 
and its merely decorative mystification did not satisfy him. 

During the War of Bavarian Succession in 1778-7$, Frederick William 
encountered an officer in his uncles army by the name of Johann Rudolf 
von Bischoffswerder (1741-1803)* Bischoffswerder t a Saxon by birth, had 
also flirted with Masonry, but his burning desire was to be initiated into 
the secrets of alchemy, a desire the Masons could not satisfy. On Christ¬ 
mas Eve 1779 he was initiated into a Rosicrurian lodge, where he appar¬ 
ently found what he was looking for. Bisthoffswerdet is known to have 
been conversant with Kabbalistic and alchemical writings.’ 5. In 1780, 
learning of Bischoffswerders friendship with the prince, Duke Friedrich 
August of Braunschweig-Ols, che chief of che Berlin Gold and Rosy- 
Cross, ordered him to entice Frederick William into joining their ranks. 
In che meantime, the prince had suffered an illness and Bischoffswerder 
had nursed him back to health, apparently using a mysterious elixir 
originating with the Rosicrucian brotherhood.* Grateful to Bischoff¬ 
swerder and full of mystical enthusiasm, Frederick Wilhelm entered the 
Rosicrucian order on August 8, 1781, and was given the secret name 
Brother Ormesus Magnus. 

Presiding at the princes initiation ceremony was the lodge's founder, 
Johann Christoph Wollner (1752-1800)* Klaus Epstein has described 
Wollner and Bischoffswerder, who were close allies, as "che first self- 
consciously Conservative politicians in German history, politicians in 


91-Quoted in Epstein, Ge*i«if of German Qofarrvaihm, no* 

93, See Henri Brunschwig, ErifftofFtmew and Romanticum in Ef?k(«fllk-CentnTj 
Prussia, trans. FrinkJellinek (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), 

16$; cf- Epstein, Genesis of German Conservatism, 3$}. 

94. BruraKhwig, and Romanticism, 

95, Epstein, Genesis y German Comcrvatim, 354+ 

96. Gilbert Stanhope, A Mystic on (be Pttujian Throne (London: Mills and 
Boon, 191a)* 124. 
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the honorable sense of rhe term—men eager for power for the sake of 
implementing their principles*"* 7 That is to sap, they were the first Ger- 
man politicians whose policies involved a conscious commitment to 
rolling back the forces of Liberalism. Wollner, the son of a Lutheran pas¬ 
tor, had married into the Prussian nobility over the objections of Fred- 
crick the Great, who refused to grant him a title. He became a Mason in 
1765 and rose quickly in the ranks to become a Knight of the Strict 
Observance (a rank associated with the alleged link between the 
Masons and the Knights Templar) ill 1776. Like Bischoffswerder, how¬ 
ever, he became disillusioned with the Masons and joined the Rosicru- 
dans in 1779, where he also attained a position of considerable author- 
ity serving as Qberhauptdirektor over twenty-six Zirkel* In the years 
leading up to Frederick Williams coronation in 1786, Wbllner and 
Bischoffswerder worked hard to win the prince over to their mystical 
philosophy and conservative politics, which was not difficult. 

Wollners ambition was to succeed the famous Karl Abraham 
Zedlitz, the Prussian minister of culture. He succeeded in this on July }, 
176$, when Frederick William, who had ascended the throne in the sum¬ 
mer of 1786, appointed him Start; - und Jusliz Minister and Chtf tfei 
GdfdicbcR Departements (minister of ecclesiastical affairs), While Woll¬ 
ners economic policy may have been progressive, he was a zealous 
defender of the traditional faith against rationalism* On July 9,1788, just 
six days after acquiring his post, Wollner persuaded the king to enact 
the ''Edict Concerning Religion," which commanded orthodoxy of the 
clergy. The "Edict of Censorsh ip" of December 19,1788, suppressed writ¬ 
ings considered to be atheistic or otherwise impious. In 1791, WbUners 
office published the Landeskateibismvst which defined the tenets of reli¬ 
gious orthodoxy and proscribed all rationalist approaches to "reforming" 
religious practice or to "interpreting" scripture, Wollner is famous for 
his censorship of Kant's Religion Within ike Bounds of Reason Alone (1793). 
Despite this, Wollners "Edict Concerning Religion" granted the differ¬ 
ent religious sects of Prussia foil freedom of worship, so long as they did 
not proselytize,Jews, for instance, enjoyed foil religious toleration under 
the terms of the edict* 

In 1797., the plans of Wollner and Bischoffswerder were abruptly 
crushed by the death of the king and the ascension to the throne of his 
son, Frederick William III. The son had none of the father's mystical 
fervor or Rosierudan connections. He was no rationalist either, but, by 
all accounts, merely a dullard without any convictions of his own* He 
reigned for forty-three years. The rationalists who had laid low during 
Frederick William IT's reign saw their chancei they filled up the vacuum 
that was Frederick William III, persuaded him ro purge the Rosicru- 
cians from the cabinet and to cancel many of the measures enacted by 
Wollner and company Wbllner and Bischoffswerder retired into private 
life and died in obscuriry* 


97. Epstein, CcMtfii of German Qonservatum, 354. 
gfi. Told., 3.57. 
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This is die historical context required to understand what a reference 
to the "rose in the cross of the present” would have meant to readers— 
including censors—in 1821. Some Hegel scholars recognize this, but 
their treatment of the historical materials has, in some cases, been 
rather inadequate, For instance, Kenneth Westphal thinks that Hegel's 
reference to the "rose in the cross of the present* is a message to "the 
superstitious and reactionary king, Frederick William Ilf," Westphal 
informs us that "The king belonged to the Rosicrudans, an anti-scientific 
cabalistic Christian sect devoted to the occult.* 5 * Thus, Hegel is 
denouncing the "other-worldliness" of the Rosicrucian. king, telling him 
he must recognize the rose in the cross of the present. m The only prob- 
Lem with this, of course, is that Westphal has his Frederick Williams 
wrong: when Hegel published the Philosophy of Rigbf in 1821, Frederick 
William II had been dead and the Rosicrucians out of power for 
twenty-four years! Westphal would make Hegel a liberal Don Quixote, 
dueling with nonexistent Rosicrucian villains, much like the American 
religious fundamentalists who See the Illuminati lurking under every 
bed, A further problem with We&tphaTs thesis is that with respect to 
their political views, the Rosicrucians were not "other-worldly": in fact, 
they espoused the very sort of anti-utopianism Hegel articulates in his 
preface. 

The same blurring of historical fact occurs in a monograph on the 
preface by Adriaan Reperzak* Referring to the "rose in the cross of the 
present* Peperzak writes: 

In a veiled manner., ♦ Hegel could be understood here to be 
directing himself to the king and his reactionary advisers with the 
message that true philosophy . *. does precisely what they wish: it 
legitimizes the reconciliation and satisfaction with the existing 
political reality by showing that it is as beautiful as a rose—in spite 
of its painful aspects. The fact chat Hegel is not on their side, how¬ 
ever, but on the side of the modern, post-Napoleonic legal State „. . 
choosing in favor of enlightened ministers such as Herdenberg and 
Ahenstem, is clear from the main text of the Pb ibsophy of Right, but 
not from the Preface, This Lack of clarity and the appearance of agree¬ 
ment wifb fbe Rjttkrueians among the politicians ate tricks employed in 
Hegel's rhetoric . 1113 

But again, the Rosicrucians were simply not a political force in Prussia 
in iSai. Thus Hegel would have gained nothing by the "rhetorical trick" 
of "appearing to agree with the Roskrudans”—far from it, in fact, since 
It was the reigning king who had long ago purged his government of 
Rosicrucian influence. Further, as I have shown, the Rosicrucians were 
not "paleo-conservativeSjT blindly reacting to ai change and opposing all 
reform. Christopher Macintosh writes that "'Well tier was in many ways 


WesrpliaJ, "Content and Structure of Hegel's PhiltfAfrpiby of Right," ajS, 
ioo + lUd + ,aj9, 

101. Adriaan Th, Peperzak Phikicphy and Pd if wf; A Commentary on the Preface to 
Hegel's PMosophy of Right (Dordrecht: Martinas Nijhoff, 19&7), 109; my italics. 
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a product of the Aufklarung."™ He contributed articles to Friedrich 
Nicolai s Deutsche BiMotbefc, the chief organ of the German 

Enlightenment, and wrote essays on agriculture and land reform. More- 
over, many of the “reactionary" views of the Ro&icrudans were shared by 
Hegel. For instance,, Hegel opposed forces that would undermine tradi¬ 
tional religion, particularly irreligious philosophies! he held that all citi¬ 
zens ought to be required to subscribe to a religions he held that it is the 
"supreme duty" of citizens to belong to the state, etc. To be sure, Hegel is 
more liberal chan Wollner ec ah he believes in greater freedom of reli¬ 
gion and advocates greater freedom of expression than did the Roskru- 
dans, but his sentiments ate decidedly paternalistic, pro-Christian, pro- 
tradition, and anti-individualistic, (The claim that conservatism means 
opposition to all reforms, including conservative ones, is simply a carica¬ 
ture and a canard.) 

Peperzak claims that Hegel only "appears" to agree with the Rosicru- 
cians in their opposition to utopianism and their advocacy of the con¬ 
servative view that society as it is, warts and all, is at bottom "rational" 
and cannot and should not be otherwise. Given that Hegel had nothing 
to gain from merely appearing to agree with the Rosicrurians, we must 
consider the possibility that he really does agree with them* Thus, Hegel s 
metaphor of the "rose in the cross of the present" is hardly a bone 
thrown to the kings censors, but rather a daring move: an expression of 
sympathy with the discredited advisors of rhe previous monarch. My 
conclusion is that when, in 1821, Hegel set down his mature views on 
political philosophy, prefacing them with an attack on utopianism and 
political rationalism, he considered the place in which he was then 
working, Berlin., and found himself feeling some sympathy with the con¬ 
servative RosLcrurians who had dominated the court of the previous 
king. 

As we have seen, in Berlin Hegel allied himself with Franz von 
Baader, rhe reactionary occultist and opponent of Enlightenment. 
Baade r was reputed to have been a member of the Gold and Rosy- 
Cross. This would certainly be a strange friendship for Hegel to publicly 
cultivate if he wanted to distance himself from the forces of "reaction' 
that were still alive in Prussia, Despite significant differences between 
Hegel's philosophy and Baader's, Hegel wrote to Baader in 1&24, con¬ 
cerning the latter's Fermenta Cognilfonij/I think we are in agreement on 
the main issue. A few misgivings concerning a small number of points 

which you cire from my work probably would easily be removed." He 

closes by saying, "Please spare me an evening sometime soon. Let me 
know which evening this week you are free and could grant me the kind¬ 
ness of a visit* Most respectfully, Hegel," Jes 

101. Macintosh, The Jfcuc Cres#,, iao. 

103. Butler, 572-73; Hoffmeisrer *46Sa. In iftii, Baader and Baron Boris von 
Oxkiill, a former Hegel student, set our for Sc, Petersburg to try and found an 
Academy for Religious Science. Baader invited Hegel along bur he declined 
(a good thing, since Baader and QxkuU were unceremoniously expelled from 
Russia! see Butler, ffit 6fr). 
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As d'Hondt has dbcu&sed extensively Hegel's early life was marked 
by numerous associations with Freemasonry, There is no evidence that 
Hegel ever actually became a Mason, but he was friends with many well- 
known Masons and, as we have seen in chapters i and 4, he employed 
same Masonic imagery in his writing, Hegel's correspondence with 
SctielLing and Ho Merlin contains Masonic allusions. Recall Hegel's Jan' 
uaty 1795 letter to Schelling; “May the Kingdom of God come* and our 
hands not be idle!"The last line before Hegel's signature reads,“Reason 
and Freedom remain our watchword, and our rallying point the Invisible 
Church." ]H In later years, however, Hegel realized chat the Kingdom of 
God had already route. There was thus no need for busy hands, or for a 
rallying point, If we juxtapose these remarks from 1795 with Hegel's 
"rose in the cross of the present" of i8n, it is apparent that Hegel has, in 
effect, switched allegiances from the ideals of the radical, reforming 
Masons to those of the conservative Rosicrucians*"* 

The possibility that Hegel might actually have belonged to the Rosi- 
crucians, or some other mystical Sect, is tantalizing bur, at present, 
devoid of proof. Nevertheless, in the sense in which Yates uses the term, 
Hegel is a Rosicrucian. Yares writes chat "I should like to try to persuade 
sensible people and sensible historians to use the word' Rosicrucian + ,,, 
The word could, I suggest, be used of a certain style of thinking which is 
historically recognizable without raising the question of whether a 
Rosicrucian style of thinker belonged to a secret sociery" 11 * 

In his Enlightenment and Romanticism fn Eighteenth-Century Prussia, 
Henri Brunschwig discusses a certain character type prevalent in late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century Germany: men who hunger 
after wisdom, particularly esoteric wisdom or forbidden ideas, and who 
are consequently attracted to "secret societies" like the Masons- They are 
disillusioned, inevitably, by the Masons, whose'‘mysteries" prove no neat' 
istent. Brunschwig writes that such men 

believe that even if the lodges do not possess the secrets, that is no 
proof that the mystery does not exist. So they set to work in isola¬ 
tion. They read Jakob Bdhme or Franz von Baader; they listen to 
Baron Eckhartshausen and Jung-Stilling in his old age, high 
prjesrs who wrangle over each other's followers, They canvass such 

104, Binder, jaj HofEmeister 

10$. In his Lectures on \ht History oj Philosophy of 1I05, Hegel bitterly dismisses 
Freemasonry: "Just as the Freemasons have symbols which are esteemed for 
rheir depth of wkdom-=«depth as a brook is deep when one cannot see the 
bottom—that which is hide Un very easily seems 10 men deep, or as if the 
depth were concealed beneath- But when it is hidden, it may possibly prove 
to be the case that there is nothing behind This is so in Freemasonry In 
which everything is concealed to those outside and also to many people 
within, and where nothing remarkable is possessed in learning or in science, 
and least of all in philosophy" (lhj» IVerite i&uo). 

to6. Frances A, Yates,"The Hermetic Tradition in Renaissance Science," in 
Ait. Science, and History in the Rtnaiuantt, ed. Charles S, Singleton (Baltimore; 
Johns Hopkins Press, 196&), 163. 
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recent scientific discoveries as electricity, magnetism, and oxygen 
and combine experiments with them with the ideas of the ancient 
mystics in new systems based on a popularisation of theosophy. 107 
This is a description of the sort of men who identified themselves as 
"Rosicmcumsr and—aside from the interest in Eckartshausen and 
Jung'SritLmg—it is a very apt description of Hegel* 

I have argued that Hegel is a Hermetic thinker. I have offered three 
kinds of evidence. First I have argued rhat Hegel displays the essential 
characteristic of Hermeticism; the doctrine rhat God alone is not com¬ 
plete, that He lacks self-knowledge, and that He therefore creates the 
world as the mirror in which He recognises Himself, specifically 
through the speculative activity of the Hermetic adept, who by knowiug 
God, allows God to know Himself Hegel claims to be such an adept, 
having replaced the love of wisdom with the possession of wisdom, phi 
losophy with theosophy Second, I have argued that Hegel was inter¬ 
ested in and influenced by strands of thought associated with most, if 
not all. Hermetic thinkers, such as alchemy, Kabbalism, mesmerism, 
extrasensory perception, spiritualism, dowsing, eschatology priica theolo- 
gia , pbiloiophia prrennit, Lullism, Paracelrism, joachimism, Ro&icrucian- 
Lsm, Freemasonry, Eckhartean mysticism, and doctrines of occult^corre- 
spondences" and "cosmic sympathies" Third, by presenting ample 
evidence of Hegel's contacts with the Hermetic tradition throughout his 
intellectual career, I have shown that rhe parallels between Hegel and 
the Hermetic tradition are not accidental. 

Have 1 proven my case? This question leads to another question: 
What are reasonable standards of evidence for asserting that a thinker 
belongs to or is influenced by an intellectual Tradition ? I ask the reader 
to evaluate the persuasiveness of my evidence by the standard used in a 
court case: proof beyond a "reasonable" doubt, as opposed to the unrea¬ 
sonable "paper" doubts philosophy professors are so facile in conjuring 
up. Imagine rhat Hermericism is a crime and Hegel is on trial for it. This 
study could serve as a brief for the prosecution. Let the following serve 
as my final summation. 

Hegef s writings contain numerous, and mostly approving references 
to Hermeticism; to leading Hermetic figures such as Eckhart, Paracel- 
sus, Bruno, and Bohme, and to Hermetic movements OF schools of 
thought such as alchemy, Kabbalism, Freemasonry, and Rosier udanism. 
His library included Hermetic writings by Agrippa, Bohme, Bruno, and 
Paracelsus* He relied on histories of thought that discussed Hermes 
Tnsmegistus, Pico delb Mirandola, Robert Fludd, Knnrr von Rosen - 
roth, and the Kabbalah alongside canonical figures like Plato and 
Descartes, He read widely on mesmerism, psychic phenomena, dows¬ 
ing, precognition, and sorcery. He believed in an "Earth Spirit" He cor¬ 
responded with colleagues about the nature of magic* He explicitly and 


107. Brurt&chwig, Enlightenment and Ramanliciswi t 187. 
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publicly aligned himself with the latter-day Rosicrurians and with the 
well-known occultist Franz von Baader, 

Hegel was* furthermore* exposed to Hermetic ideas and influences 
throughout his career. Hegel was likely first exposed to Hermeticism 
during bis boyhood in Stuttgart* from 1770-88, His homeland* the 
Grand Duchy of Wurttemberg* was a center of Hermetic activity and 
interest. In Wurttemberg* moreover* Hermetidsm was not confined 
merely to secret societies* Such figures as Oeringet, Bengel* and Hahn 
injected the ideas of Joachim, Eckhart, Bdhme, and Swedenborg, and of 
such traditions as Kabbalism* alchemy* and RosicrucUunism, into the 
Pietist movement, thereby influencing the society at large. The influence 
of Wurttembergs speculative Pietism on Hegel's friends Schclling and 
H diderim is well-documented, and considering the parallels between 
some of Hegeis ideas and those of the speculative Pietists* it is reason¬ 
able to conclude that Hegel too felt their influence* 

Rosenkranz calls the years 1753 to iSqi, when Hegel worked as a pri¬ 
vate tutor in Berne and Frankfurt, the^theosophieal phase" of his devel¬ 
opment. During this time, Hegel studied Boh me, Eckhart, and Tauler 
and associated with many known Freemasons* In Jena* from 1801-7* 
Hegel lectured at length* and approvingly* on Bdhme and Bruno. He 
composed several works* preserved only in fragmentary fisrm* employ¬ 
ing Hermetic language and symbolism, including the"Bohme Myth*" the 
Triangle fragment* and the triangle diagram, with its alchemical and 
astrological symbolism. His lectures on the Philosophy of Nature also 
display a knowledge of alchemy* It is also likely that Schetling intro¬ 
duced Hegel to his Jena associates, many of whom were heavily inter¬ 
ested in Hermetidsm, 

During Hegel's years in Berlin, from 1818 until his death in 1831* his 
interest in Hermeticism became more intense and more explicit. It was 
during these years that Hegel developed his relationship with Baader. In 
the winter of 1833“24 Hegel studied Eckhart with Baader and subse¬ 
quently produced a lecture on religion that Baader took to be a state¬ 
ment of Eckhartian mysticism. During these years, Hegel also began to 
acknowledge his Hermetic interests more explicitly in his writings. The 
image of the rose in the cross of the present in the preface to the iSzi 
P hilosophy of Right publicly aligned him with the Rosicrucians, a face that 
he made even more explicit in a review essay in 1829, The preface to the 
1837 edition of the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Outline 
makes prominent mention of Bdhme and Baader. The 1827 Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Religion introduce a doctrine of the “immanent Trinity" 
dearly inspired by Bohme's initial triad of^source-spirits,* The 1831 Let- 
tures on the Philosophy 1 of Religion employ Joachimite terminology to speak 
of the Trinity, In the section on Qttolitft in the posthumous 1832 revised 
edition of the first part of the Science of Logic f Hegel makes an explicit 
reference to Bdhme where the first edition has merely an allusion. In 
sum* all the evidence Indicates that Hegel's Hermeticism was no mere 
folly of youth* abandoned with maturity. It was a lifelong interest, which 
grew deeper and richer with the passing years* 
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Finally, Hegels system itself is Hermetic in both form and content. In 
addition to presenting the essential Hermetic doctrines concerning cre¬ 
ation and man's role in it, Hegel also endorses the Hermetic ideas of the 
prtsca theologia and the pbiktfcpbia furenntn He structures his system 
using the Hermetic symbolic forms of the circle, triangle, and square. 
He also states more than once that the term speculative means the same 
thing as "mystical* I have shown that the Phenomenology of Spirit serves as 
a kind of initiation ritual, an initial stage of purification that raises the 
mind above the sensory and the mundane and prepares it for the recep¬ 
tion of wisdom. It is a Hermetic ascent to the Absolute—which is set 
forth in Hegel's Encyclopedia cf the Philosophical Sciences* I have also dis¬ 
played a fid h mean subtext to the Pbrnoptfend^'s famous preface. The 
structure of Hegel's Encyclopedia describes the Her meric circle of cre¬ 
ation and also shows the influences of Lullism and pansophism. 1 have 
amply documented the explicitly ontorheologkal nature of Hegel's 
Logic , as well as its traces of Kabbalism, Bohmeanism, and Lullism, The 
Lc^ic seeks to by bare the mind of God before creation. As a Hermeti- 
cist, however, Hegel regards God before creation as incomplete. To com¬ 
pters himself, God must know himself, and the immediate self-cognition 
God possesses before creation is not self-knowledge. Self-knowledge 
requires mediated re-cognition. It requires that the self see itself 
reflected in another and recognise irself there. The Philosophy of Nature 
portrays the spatio-temporal world as a mirror of GodL 1 have demon¬ 
strated its debts to alchemy, Paracelsus in particular. Hegel shows us 
how the world of Nature is shot through with intelligible anticipations 
of Spirit, how the very stones "cty our" for Spirit, The Philosophy of Spirit 
and related texts.. The Philosophy of Right, The Philosophy of World History, 
and the lecture courses on the three moments of Absolute Spirit, arc, 
religion, and philosophy, sec forth the "return" of creation to the Divine 
by means of man, who brings about the actualization of God through 
progressively more adequate embodiments, first in the form of concrete 
institutions and practices, then in the realm of culture, particularly art 
and religion, and finally, and most adequately, in Hegel's system of spec¬ 
ulative philosophy, which is the Word made flesh, the divine logos spiri¬ 
tually embodied in the pure aether of thought. With this, the Hermetic 
circle reaches closure. And here too the "prosecution" rests. 
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“This book delivers on Erie Vogt* tin's provocative claim of 
over thirty years ago and does so with energy, argumentative 
power, thoroughness, civility, and style. With an analysts 
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Hermetic Tradition is not only readable and extraordinarily 
literate but is written also with a rare poise and urbanity 
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author of The Hrtcmiax Hegel 

‘Thankfully, there arc still some writers today who remember 
that if one tries to di scern what a long-dead author’s work 
means for us without first trying to take die author on his 
own terms, then one runs the risk of reading into the work 
die prejudices of the present. Glenn Alexander Magee has 
written a wonderful hook— wonderful because ft is die sub¬ 
text for all the major Hegel literature since die 1930s” 

Tom Darby, Carlcton University 

Cornell University Prats 
Ithaca and London 
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